The Least of 
Christmas Carols 


By SOPHIE JEWETT 


Loveliest dawn of gold and rose 
Steals across undrifted snows; 

in the rustling oak leaves stir 
Squirrel, nuthatch, woodpecker. 
Brief their matins, but by noon 
All the sunny wood’s atune. 

Jays, forgetting their harsh cries, 
Pipe a spring note clear and true, 
Wheel on angel wings of blue— 
Trumpeters of Paradise. 

When the tiniest feathered thing 
All aquiver, tail and wing, 

Gives itself to caroling— 
“Chickadee—dee, chickadee, 
Jesulina, hail to thee! 

Lowliest baby, born today, 
Cradied on a wisp of hay.’ 

For the sweetness of Thy birth, 
Every little beast and bird 

Praises God exceedingly—exceedingly. 
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THE OLD STAGE COACH AND THE SIERRA BUTTES (a painting by George Mathis, reproduced by permission of the artist); for story, see page 735. 
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TRE OLD STAGE COACH AND THE SIERRA BUTTES (a painting by George Mathis, reproduced by permission of the artist); for story, see page 735. 


[ A FEW WEEKS we will be celebrating the birth 


of Christ. This is a season of warmth and 
cheer, of children and firelight and glittering trees. 
However, during this joyous season let us not 
forget America’s own great Christmas story—that 
tale of the hundreds of ragged and miserable men 
who tramped through killing cold and fierce wind 
to do battle for human freedom. Hardship and 
sacrifice accompany this story, but there was a 
happy ending. The morning was foreboding and 
chill on December 25, 1776, when twenty-four 
hundred men were ordered out to march to the 
Delaware River. Night settled soon after they 
reached the dark waters; the wind began to blow 
savagely; cold rain, then biting snow, began to fall. 
It is 3 o’clock in the morning, and the long, flat- 
bottomed barges swing against the river shore. The 
ice grates and groans against their sides. Col. John 
Glover’s regiment of Marblehead fishermen handles 
them easily as they land Gen. George Washington 


and his army on the other-side of the Delaware __ 
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River—poling them through the ice-choked waters 
to the Jersey shore. 

At 4 o’clock two columns set out toward Trenton 
by different roads. Two men died on that march, 
trudging desperately, heavily on, until all warmth 
had left their bodies. But so perfectly had John 
Glover done his job, so surely had George Wash- 
ington planned this Christmas night’s work that 
the first shot of the first column had hardly split the 
dawn before it was echoed by a volley from 
the second. Surprised, confused, and frightened, the 
hired German soldiers raced from their barracks; 
and when a sharp voice spoke from the American 


1, they turned and ran. 


ranks, “Charge bayonets 
It was all over in a half-hour. The German com- 
mander had been killed, and a thousand of his 
men captured. It was a happy journey back to 
camp. 

These ragged and shoeless patriots gave to their 
country in those bitter hours so long ago its greatest 
Christmas present. In the darkest days of the Revo- 
lution these men proved that men who fight for 
liberty will not know defeat. 

On the birthday of the Christ Child these men 
set out to defend those principles and ideals that 
were taught by Christ. Theirs was a gift not unlike 
His, a gift of pain and suffering, that their children 
might live in a free world. 

The new Nation rejoiced in their triumph. We 
still rejoice, for no Christmas gift to the United 
States of America can be so precious as a victory 
in the cause of freedom. 

We, in this country today, are enjoying this 
freedom, and it is our duty to do all in our power 
to preserve it. 

May I wish each one of you a blessed and a 
happy Christmas. ote 

Doris Pike WHITE 


President General, NSDARe 
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Grandma Moses 


Contributed by — 


Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Copyright, Dean Faucett and Assoc., 1960 


Portrait of Grandma Moses in Her One Hundreth Year, by Dean Faucett. 


T= 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses has come and gone, and the 
world-famous artist thoroughly en- 
joyed the congratulations and good 
wishes which came to her from peo- 
ple of all walks’ of life, including 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Gov. Robert T. Stafford of Vermont 
and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of 
New York, who, early in June of this 
year, issued a proclamation naming 
September 7 Grandma Moses Day 
and asked for general observance of 
the event throughout New York State. 
He said “Her paintings have en- 
deared her to all who have seen them. 
Her personality has endeared her to 
all who have had the privilege of 
knowing her” 


Originally planned as a quiet fam- 
ily party, the affair snowballed into 
almost international publicity. The 
quantities of mail, flowers and tele- 
grams evidenced the esteem and ad- 
miration of Grandma Moses’ friends 
in. all parts of this country and in 
foreign lands. 

The first of the several events that 
marked the celebration was the un- 
veiling of her portrait painted by 
Dean Faucett of Dorset, Vt., and 
presented by him to Forrest and 
Lloyd Moses, Grandma’s sons. This 
took place at the Southern Vermont 
Art Center in Manchester on Au- 
gust 6. The portrait was uncovered 
by “Billy” Moses, Grandma’s great- 
grandson, in the presence of her fam- 
ily and close friends. That evening 
there was a presentation of the 


Grandma Moses Memory Book Mu- 
sicale, adapted by John Friend Noble 
and directed by D. P. Smith. This 
was a musical delight, which com. 
bined soloists, chorus singing, and 
ballet dancing to interpret the music 
and events of the past 100 years 
since Grandma was born. 

Grandma entered into the spirit 
of the occasion with great expect- 
ancy and gave her attention to the 
many details.. Throughout it all, she 
was sprightly, responsive, and full 
of the humor that is decidedly her 
own. She greeted each guest with 
some little remembrance of former 
occasions, proving her wonderful 
alertness. 

Anna Mary Robertson Moses was 
born “back in the green meadows 
and wild woods” on a farm near 
Greenwich, Washington County, on 
September 7, 1860. Her ancestry in- 
cludes such family names as King, 
Robertson, Shanahan, and Deveroux. 
Her father, Russell King Robertson, 
was a flax grower and her great- 
grandfather was the first wagon- 
maker in the locality. 

One of 10 children, she lived at 
home until she was about 15, when 
she went to Eagle Bridge. There 
she met and married Thomas Salmon 
Moses. The couple soon journeyed 
to Virginia, where their family was 
born. In 1905 the parents and five 
children returned to Eagle Bridge, 
where they bought a farm and where 
Mr. Moses died in 1927. 

About 10 years later, Grandma 
relinquished her interest in farming 
but decided that she must keep busy, 
for, as she said, “77 is not the age 
to retire.” She had always done 
needlework. Her silver thimble was 
purchased in Troy when she was 12, 
and she still has it. Painting fasci- 
nated and intrigued her, and so she 
began to paint landscapes, summer 
and winter scenes, portrayals of farm 
activity, or some childhood memories, 
always in the tradition of primitive 
art, which has been vital in Amer- 
ica since its colonial beginnings. 
Through her achievements, interest 
in American folk art has been re- 
vived. She has attained an artistic 
level not reached by her self-taught 
predecessors. Her pictures are char- 
acterized by a simplicity of subject 
matter, narrative qualities, keen ob- 
servation of nature, and a delightful 
sense of humor. These qualities to- 
gether form Grandma Moses’ highly 


(Continued on page 752) 
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California Under Ten Flags 


By Margaret (Mrs. Bruce L.) Canaga 


Chaplain General; John Rutledge Chapter, 


V4 oopRow WILSON, in an ad- 
dress on June 14, 1915, ut- 
tered these words, “The things that 
the Flag stands for were created by 
the experience of a great people.” 
In the light of that statement, it 
might be interesting to go back over 
the years to the beginning of our 
great State and to discover for our- 
selves what part flags played in the 
lives of the men and women in those 
times, the combined influence of the 
people and the flags on our history 
and development, and further, how 
many flags have flown over what is 
now California. The topic proposed 
for this little essay is California 
Under Ten Flags, a fact that, in it- 
self, would mean a record unequalled 
by any other State in the Union. But 
we may find that there were more 
than that. 

According to most historians, the 
first flag to fly over what is now 
California was the flag of the Span- 
ish Empire, consisting of the crest 
of Carlos V, bearing the quartered 
arms of Leon and Castile, encircled 
by the Collar of the Golden Fleece, 
all on a white ground. The discov- 
ery of Lower California by Jiminez 
and Cortes in the early 1500’s had 
stimulated the interest of Antonio de 
Mendoza, the first great adminis- 
trator in the New World. He was 
the first Viceroy of New Spain; and, 
in furthering this interest, he spon- 
sored three important interrelated ex- 
peditions, hoping to find fabulously 
rich deposits of precious metals, con- 
cerning which rumor was rife, or the 
equally alluring objective of a water- 
way between the two great seas, or 
finally, a short and easy route to the 
Kingdom of Cathay. So, long before 
Jamestown was founded or the Pil- 
grims had landed at Plymouth Rock, 
two small ships, the San Salvador 
and the Victoria, sailed into San 
Diego Bay. These were the ships of 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portu- 
guese captain who headed one of the 
expeditions sent out by Mendoza. 
This expedition sailed on June 27, 
1542, from a newly discovered har- 
bor named Navidad, in what is now 
the State of Colima. 


The only 


Berkeley, Calif. 


plicitly mentioned objective of the 
Cabrillo expedition was a large river 
called La Senora, now identified as 
the Rio Grande. They sailed into 
San Diego on September 28, 1542. 
Then sailing up the coast, on Octo- 
ber 10, Cabrillo raised the flag of the 
Spanish Empire at a point near 
Mugu Lagoon in Ventura County 
and took possession of the land in 
the name of His Majesty and of the 
most illustrious Senor Don Antonio 
de Mendoza. 

Interest in this new land had been 
aroused in England by the piratical 
voyages of one Sir Francis Drake, 
who, as early as 1567, sailed on an 
ill-fated expedition to Vera Cruz. 
Five years later, he raided the port 
of Nombre de Dios on the Carib- 
bean, crossed the Isthmus, and at- 
tempted to seize an immense supply 


‘ of silver in Panama. But from then 


on, his burning ambition was to sail 
an English ship on the mighty Pa- 
cific Ocean. And on June 17, 1579, 
Drake sailed the Golden Hind into 
what is now known as Drake’s Bay 
just north of San Francisco, an- 
chored there, raised the English flag 
(the Cross of St. George), took pos- 
session for England by nailing a six- 
pence to a post he erected, and called 
the land New Albion. 

When the word of Drake’s achieve- 
ments reached Spain, it caused great 
uneasiness. Obviously, the only way 
to protect’ California from seizure by 
the English was to occupy it and es- 
tablish colonies. In 1602 Sebastian 
Vizcaino made an unsuccessful voy- 
age to California. But it was not 
until 1769 that the Spanish flag was 
once more raised in the New World. 
This was when an expedition led by 
Gaspar de Portola and Father Juni- 
pero Serra reached San Diego Bay 
on May 17 of that year. They raised 
the flag of the Spanish Empire, the 
same as the one raised by Cabrillo, 
and it was flown over all Spanish 
possessions until 1785, when Spain 
adopted a new national ensign. It 
was quite different from the colors 
of Carlos V. It consisted of three 
horizontal stripes, those on the outer 


— being narrow and red, while 


the middle one was broad and yel- 
low. And on this yellow stripe, a 
little off center, was the crest of 
Castile and Leon halved and sur- 
mounted by a crown. This was the 
third flag to fly over California. 

Some time after the Spanish occu- 
pation, interest in the northwest 
coast of America was awakened in 
Russia. In fact, as early as 1750 the 
Russian colony in Alaska furnished 
a potential threat to Spanish sover- 
eignty, both in the Pacific and along 
the northwest coast. While England’s 
interest had been accidental, this 
was not the case with Russia. Her 
ruler, the Czar, had learned of the 
wealth in sea otters that abounded 
in the waters of California; and he 
was determined to secure, if possi- 
ble, a foothold on this coast. On 
September 10, 1812, while the United 
States was busily engaged in fight- 
ing England, Ivan A. Kuskof, under 
sanction from the Russian Empire, 
established Fort Ross and claimed 
northern California for the Czar. 
Here the flag of Russia, the diagonal 
cross of St. Andrew, light blue on a 
field of white, was unfurled. But in 
1841, the Russian property was sold 
to John Sutter, and Russia gave up 
her claim to the California coast. 

In the meantime, however, another 
flag flew over the bleak outposts of 
the Czar—the house flag of the Rus- 
sian American Company, which was 
the commercial organization that had 
been given a royal license to hunt 
sea otters. Hunters from far-off 
Alaska paid homage to it whenever 
they arrived at Fort Ross or Bodega 
to dispose of their pelts, And even 
the Spanish Californians showed re- 
spect to it and the empire it repre- 
sented. Of course, while the Russian 
occupation seemed on the surface 
merely a commercial venture, it was 
an attempt by the Czar to establish 
Russian sovereignty in California. 
This flag consisted of one wide white 
stripe at the top, bearing in the 
center of it the Russian double eagle 
in gold and colors, and beneath it 
two narrow stripes of deep blue and 
red. This flag came down in 184] 
when the Russian national emblem 
was lowered, and the land passed 
into the hands of John Sutter. It 
has been suggested by some histo- 
rians that John Sutter had a flag of 
his own flying over New Helvetia, 
as he called the large tract of land 
that had been given him. 

Another flag to fly over California, 
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about which less is known than those 
mentioned before, was the revolu- 
tionary flag of Buenos Aires. This 
was introduced by one Hippolyte 
Bouchard, commanding a French pri- 
vateer and accompanied by two 
frigates. Bouchard landed at Monte- 
rey, raised his flag over the Custom 
House, and raided the village. Then 
he sailed down the coast, plundering 
Refugio Rancho north of Santa Bar- 
bara. His final stop on the coast was 
at San Juan Capistrano on December 
14, 1818, where he burned a few 
Indian huts and then departed on 
December 16, having been here less 
than a month. His flag was similar 
to the present Argentine national en- 
sign—three horizontal stripes of 
equal width, the two outer ones blue, 
the middle one white with a yellow 
sun, a little off center, implanted 
on it. 

All during the time that Russia 
was trying to take California from 
the Spanish, revolt was brewing far 
to the south in Mexico. The inhab- 
itants of that once proud country 
were smarting under the slavery im- 
posed upon them by their Spanish 
conquerors, and ultimately they were 
in open rebellion. A humble Mex- 
ican priest, Miguel Hidalgo, led the 
revolt. It lasted 11 years but eventu- 
ally succeeded, and Iturbide was de- 
clared the Emperor of Mexico. So 
the flag of the Mexican Empire was 
raised at the Presidio of Monterey 
on April 11, 1822. This flag con- 
sisted of three vertical sections of 
equal width—green, white, and red 
in color, with the device of an eagle 
holding a serpent in its beak, en- 
circled by a wreath implanted in the 
middle of the white section. 

Almost before it got started, the 
Mexican Empire failed. It lasted 
only 2 years. Then the Mexican 
leaders decided to follow the lead of 
the United States and establish a 
republic. The Emperor was deposed, 
and a plan for a confederation of 
States was adopted. This meant that 
the flag of the Empire was hauled 
down at Monterey when the news 


General 1924-1927. 


reached there. For some time, fol- 
lowing the fall of the Empire, how- 
ever, Spanish Californians were in a 
state of confusion as they wanted 
neither a central federal government 
nor a union of States. For a time 
they lived under a government of 
their own; but if they had a flag, we 
do not know it. Eventually, a union 
of States was adopted; and a flag, 
which was virtually identical with 
that of the Empire, was raised in 
California. 

Meanwhile, however, during this 
confusion, two other flags made 
their brief appearance. One was 
raised in 1836 at Monterey by Isaac 
Graham, a Kentuckian by birth, who 
led a heterogeneous band of fur 
hunters made up of Indians, Cali- 
fornians, and American trappers in 
support of Juan Alvarado’s revolt 
against the Mexican Government. 
This was a flag with one star, sym- 
bolizing the birth of a new republic, 
the “free and sovereign State of Alta 
California.” The other was the rov- 
ing flag carried by Fremont on his 
exploratory expeditions in California 
between 1844 and 1846 and unfurled 
above every camp he made. This 
was a curious and unusual flag, hav- 
ing the 13 red and white bars of the 
regular American flag and in the 
upper left corner the usual blue field. 
But on this field was superimposed. 
in white, the American eagle with 2 
rows of stars, 26 in all, above and 
below it. Another curious detail was 
the calumet or pipe of peace that 
the eagle clutched in its talons. Fre- 
mont added this because the Indians 
thought the stars were threatening 
arrows, and he wanted to assure 
them of his entirely peaceful inten- 
tions. Tradition has it that the flag 
was backed by a piece of her wed- 
ding dress given to Fremont by his 
wife. 

For many years the American 
settlers in and about Sonoma had 
increasingly resented the treatment 
accorded them by the Spanish-Cali- 
fornian authorities, and they decided 
to rebel. On June 14, 1846—strange- 
ly enough, the date we celebrate as 


The National Society regrets to report the death of Honorary President General, Mrs. Edith 
‘Scott (Russell William) Magna, member of the Mercy Warren Chapter in Massachusetts, who died 
on October 18, 1960. Mrs. Magna served our National Society as Honorary President General from 
1935 through 1960; President General, 1932-1935; Librarian General, 1929-1932 and Vice President 
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Flag Day—the Sonoma garrison was 
captured and the officials were ar- 
rested by a group of Americans who 
promptly issued a proclamation de- 
claring California to be an independ- 
ent republic; and the first crudely 
designed Bear Flag was raised. This 
flag consisted of one wide white hori- 
zontal stripe and a narrow red 
stripe at the bottom. In the upper 
left corner of the white stripe were 
placed a single large star and a very 
crude replica of a grizzly bear, with 
the words “California Republic” in 
black underneath. 

California was a republic in its 
own right for a very brief period, 
only a few days, to be exact. The 
Bear flag flew over the Plaza at 
Sonoma until Captain Fremont, hear- 
ing of the capture of Monterey by 
United States sailors under Commo- 
dore John D. Sloat, ordered it hauled 
down, and the Flag of the United 
States was hauled up in its place. 
This American Flag of 1846 had 13 
stripes, but only 28 stars, represent- 
ing the number of States then in the 
Union. Captain William Mervine, 
acting on orders from Commodore 
Sloat, broke out the Flag of the 
United States above the Custom 
House of Monterey on July 7, 1846, 
not many days ahead of English men- 
of-war, headed for the same port and 
with the same purpose in mind. 

The official Bear Flag of today, 
the twelfth flag, seemingly, to fly 
over California, was redesigned and 
made the State standard by legisla- 
tive enactment on February 3, 1911. 
More romance is woven into the 
story of the Bear Flag than any other 
that ever flew over our State. 

Thus, into the cotton, or linen, or 
silken threads of a Nation’s Flag are 
woven the ambitions and daring of 
conquerors, the faith of founding 
fathers, and the courage of pioneers. 
From the deeds of men and women 
alike, down through history, has 
evolved the glorious standard of our 
liberty and freedom to which, today, 
in the length and breadth of our 
land, we pledge our allegiance for- 
ever. 
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Saturdays in the “Pen” 


By Ruth Robinson (Mrs. John L.) Cooley 
Mount Pleasant Chapter, Pleasantville, N. Y 


Margaret Dursin teaches her Saturday morning class 
of prisoners at Westchester County (N. Y.) Penitentiary. 


T= GUARD unlocked the massive 
outer gate at the Westchester 
County (N. Y.) Penitentiary; Mar- 
garet Dursin entered and crossed the 


courtyard alone. The inner gate 
swung open, and the guard who had 
admited her turned to announce over 
the public address system the subject 
to be discussed at her Saturday morn- 
ing history class in the prison library. 

Mrs. Dursin, a member of Mount 
Pleasant Chapter of Pleasantville, 
N. Y., is sponsored in this work by 
the evening group of the chapter. 
Last year she spent every Saturday 
morning from early November 
through March with an interested 
class of 5 to 25 men. The project 
resumes this fall and Mrs. Dursin 
undoubtedly will have a completely 
new set of “pupils” because most in- 
mates of the Westchester Penitentiary 
are short-term offenders; indeed, at 
the end of 6 or 8 weeks last winter 
the personnel of the class was entirely 
different. 

The Mount Pleasant Chapter eve- 
ning group is now 2 years old, and 
from its inception was interested in 
being of service to a correctional in- 
stitution. ‘The idea was presented by 
Mrs, Irene Franz, a member of the 
Reader’s Digest Special Service De- 
partment, who has represented her 
department at the annual Congresses 
of Correction, sponsored by the 
American Correctional Association, 
since 1951. Mrs. Franz has been in 
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charge of the distribution of hun- 
dreds of thousands of gift copies of 
the Digest to prisoners in institutions 
and through her contacts is familiar 
with the great need for morale build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Franz, who was elected chair- 
man of the evening group for the 
coming year, at the request of the 
members last year asked Warden 
Roberts J. Wright of the County 
Penitentiary if the Daughters could 
be of real service there. The warden 
invited all members of the chapter 
to a dinner meeting at which he pre- 
sided, later taking them on a tour of 
the penitentiary buildings. Soon 
after, he attended one of the evening 
group meetings and told them that 
there were many requests from the 
prisoners for a guided discussion 
group on civic problems. 

Mrs. Dursin came into the picture 
because she teaches Americanism to 
prospective citizens in the adult edu- 
cation program conducted in the win- 
ter at the Pleasantville High School. 
She was asked to outline and present 
to Warden Wright some sample les- 
sons. In her own words, the warden 
was not anxious to have a woman 
teacher, but after an interview with 
her he suggested that she try teach- 
ing the class herself. He promised to 
produce 20 men for the first class. 
No woman had ever taught at the 
Penitentiary, 


& a warden and a guard a through : 


Mrs. Dursin’s lecture and the ensu- 
ing discussion which was a bit stiff. 
On the second Saturday morning the 
warden stayed away, and Mrs. Dur- 
sin asked the guard if he would mind e 
sitting outside the library-classroom. 
He agreed, and the discussion be- 
came lively; from then on, no guard © 
was present. 

When Mrs. Dursin walks up to 
the gate, she never knows how large > 
the class will be or how many of 
last week’s pupils will come back 
and how many will be new; she sy 
never knows what direction the day’s _ 
discussion will take; and she braces_ 
herself against being startled by any — 
ideas voiced by these men. 

At the beginning she tried to pro- 
ceed with her history in an orderly | 
chronological fashion, starting 
George Washington. She found that 
subjects that included “debunking,” 
such as The Spoils System and An- 
drew Jackson or Boss Tweed and 
Tammany Hall, brought a larger 
crowd to the classroom. For one 
month last winter she had a group — 
that was interested solely in history _ 
and would prepare lessons ahead; — 
but for the most part she is present- 
ing applied history in a manner that 
she calls “free-wheeling” and which © 
includes psychology, civics, and 
ethics, as well as background history 
material. 

In her “free-wheeling,” Mrs. Dur 
sin has found that current events can - 
frequently be alined with similar 
situations in American history. She 
presents democracy to the men as a 
mechanism for correcting wrongs 
that may return two or three gen- 
erations later and must be corrected — 
again. She always tries to make her — 
class hear both sides of any situa-— 
tion or controversy they want to dis- 
cuss. Her lecture is never more than © 
half an hour long, followed by dis- 
cussion, which continues until it lags. 

The offenses for which her pupils 
are serving time are not known to 
the teacher. She feels that she can 
do a better job if she is completely 
unfamiliar with their background. 
But sometimes their remarks and an 
swers are very revealing. In a dis- 
cussion of the township system of 
government, a young man explained - 
that a township was “a place where 
you can’t peddle.” Asked to give 
_ (Continued on page 740) 
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A= bitter winters of 1777-78 and 
1779-80—the years General Wash- 
ington encamped in Morristown— 
are the true and legendary stories 
of the American Revolution in the 
vicinity of Morristown, Madison, and 
Chatham, N. J. Here Washington 
and his men endured privations as 
severe as those at Valley Forge. 
Continental soldiers left bloody 
tracks on the paths of Loantaka Val- 
ley. Continental soldiers marched 
_ back and forth on icy or muddy 
- roads from Jockey Hollow through 
Bottle Hill (Madison) and Chatham, 
en route to fight the British in Short 
_ Hills and Springfield, and in houses 
along the way at various times 
- Washington stopped for refreshment 
or secret meetings. During those 
war years Lafayette met with Con- 
tinental officers in this area; the 
Spanish envoy became ill and died; 
_ a French nobleman—then an officer 
—fell in love with a Chatham girl 
and married her; Light Horse Harry 
Lee wrote letters and planned bat- 
thes; and many other notable Revo- 
lutionary figures left their stamp 
4 upon the community. Several mem- 
bers of Loantaka Chapter reside to- 
day in houses that were built before 
those Revolutionary years of excit- 
ing incidents and daring adventures. 
One of the most interesting of 
these adventures was that of Tempe 
Wick, a girl of American zeal and 
_ ingenuity, whose fame rests chiefly 
on the fact that she hid her horse in 
her bedroom. 
The story of Tempe Wick has 
_ been told often, and accounts of just 
_ what happened sometimes vary. Let- 
ters penned at the time of the inci- 
_ dent refer to it, however; papers 
_ written by persons who knew Tem- 
pe’s husband in later years describe 
her quick-witted action, and word- 
of-mouth stories within the family 
seem to substantiate this adventure 
and indicate that it is based upon 
facts. Visitors to the Wick house in 
_ Morristown National Park may view 
the Cape Cod farmhouse with its 
sweeping roofline, single chimney, 
and low eaves, and envision a breath- 
less and frightened Tempe bringing 


- Loantaka Chapter, Madison, N. J. 


her horse into it to keep it safe from 
marauding soldiers. 

This is the story. 

One cold afternoon in January 
1781, soon after the death of her 
father, Temperance Wick, 21 years 
old, set off on horseback down the 
road toward Mendham to ask her 
brother-in-law, Dr. William Leddell, 
to visit her mother, who was ill in 
the house on the Wick farm. On 
that day the Mutiny of the Penn- 
sylvania Line was in progress—one 
of the strangest mutinies ever re- 
corded in a war. Badly fed and ill- 
clothed, the Pennsylvania soldiers, 
who had not see any pay for 12 
months, became incensed at a bounty 
offered to new enlistees. Claiming 
that they had enlisted for 3 years, 
not for the duration of the war, many 
wished to resign in order to re-enlist 
and collect the bounty, while others 
merely wanted to return home, hav- 
ing already served what they con- 
sidered the contracted time. Discon- 
tent bred action; and on January 1, 
1781, soldiers of the Pennsylvania 
Line (except for portions of three 
regiments) initiated a mutiny that 
was not without violence. Capt. 
Adam Bettin was killed not far from 
Tempe’s house, and since Gen. An- 
thony Wayne’s magazine was located 
between the Wick orchard and the 
Jockey Hollow Road, the firing of 
muskets and shouts of disorder and 
rioting must have disturbed Tempe 
and her mother. One recorder states 
that Tempe carried her mother into 
the cellar of the house to keep her 
safe from any rebellious soldiers who 
might appear while she was seeking 
medical help at the Leddell farm 
about a mile away. It may be, how- 
ever, that she did not realize a mu- 
tiny had begun until the incident on 
the Mendham Road. 

As Tempe returned home alone, 
several mutineers leaped out before 
her in the dusk and grabbed the 
bridle of her startled horse. In need 
of horses for the long and arduous 
trip home, the soldiers who had not 
seized horses belonging to Pennsyl- 
vania officers - were searching the 
countryside for horses, mules, any- 
thing to speed their journey. Fright- 
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ened and nervous, Tempe struck at 
the men, but seeing that she had 
little chance of overpowering them 
and escaping, she pretended to 
change her attitude. Loving her 
horse dearly and having no inten- 
tion of giving him up, she neverthe- 
less pretended to relinquish him and 
moved as if to dismount. 

“Will you return him to me?” she 
asked sweetly. “Will you treat him 
well?” 

The men released their hold on the 
bridle, whereupon Tempe struck her 
horse on the flank and sped past the 
mutineers, who, with much yelling 
and cursing, ran after her down the 
icy road, some discharging muskets 
to frighten the girl into stopping. 

At home Tempe started for the 
barn but realized the men would 
pursue her thither. They must have 
recognized her; the Wick house had 
served as headquarters for Maj. Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair, in command of the 
Pennsylvania Line, the previous win- 
ter, and Tempe’s father had been a 
captain of the Morris County Militia 
and provided supplies to soldiers at 
the Wick house. If the men followed 
her, they would achieve at her home 
what they had failed to do on the 
road—her pet horse would be taken 
while she stood helplessly by. 

Tempe immediately led the horse 
past the smokehouse and the well, 
through the back door into the large 
kitchen with its fire in the open 
hearth, into the former sitting room, 
now her mother’s bedroom, and into 
the tiny room where she slept. After 
attempting to obliterate the horse’s 
tracks in the yard, she hurried to 
her mother, assured her that medical 
aid would be coming soon, and told 
her of the frightening incident on 
the road. The two women, alone in 
the house, sat watchful for hours as 
mutineers prowled about outside, 
searching for food and_ horses. 
Whether anyone attempted to force 
his way into the house is not known. 
It is doubtful that it occurred to any 
marauding soldier that a much- 
needed horse was inside the house, 
hidden in Tempe Wick’s bedroom. 
A Continental officer, stopping by the 
house that night, described in a letter 
the terror of the two women, sub- 
stantiating the story of Tempe Wick. 

The mutiny ended when General 
Wayne’s troops left for Princeton, 
overtook the mutineers who sur- 
rendered two British spies to Wayne, 


(Continued on page 767) 
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SAZINE 


House, Little Rock, Ark. 


in the Old State 


I: DOWNTOWN Little Rock, sur- 
rounded by business and indus- 
trial buildings, stands, serenely, a 
magnificent symbol of the past—the 
Old State House—Arkansas’ second 
capitol. This architectural gem, cen- 
ter of almost a century of Arkansas 
history, is acclaimed one of the most 
notable buildings in America. 

The central Greek Doric “temple” 
and impressive flanking wings have 
been immortalized by artists and 
writers through the years, and Ar- 
kansas’ Old State House has taken 
its place among the treasured shrines 
of a people rich in history and tra- 
dition. 

This superb old building, where 
Arkansas Legislatures met from 1838 
to 1910, has in recent years been 
restored and is now maintained and 
operated as Arkansas’ Old State 
House Museum. Here the many 
rooms of patriotic and historic or- 
ganizations are being restored with 
the décor and furnishings of their 
respective periods. 

The Old State House Museum is 
a beautiful setting for the Revolu- 
tionary period drawing room being 
authentically decorated and fur- 
nished by the Arkansas Society, 


The Old State House at Little Rock, Ark. 


By Iris Moore Clark 


Chairman, Room Furnishings Committee, 


Arkansas State Society, DAR 


The period furnishings in the 
room include many original Old 
World pieces. Along the north wall is 
an eighteenth century mahogany 
breakfront with elaborate inlay and 
original brass pulls. A pair of Hep- 
plewhite settees (circa 1750) uphol- 
stered in rich crimson silk damask, 
are at the fireplaces; one of them 


GE 


settee is a handsome chair of the 
same period. A pair of early Hepple- 
white consoles, acquired from the 
estate of the late Lady Anne Middle- 
ton of Essex, England, are against 
the south wall across from the break- 
front. In the center of the room is 
a fine mahogany Georgian drum 
table on which is a rare Lowestoft 
bowl, as well as a handsome leather- 
ound book in which are recorded 
the hundreds of memorials, honor 
gifts, and donors that have made 
Arkansas’ DAR Room possible. 

- On the center ceiling hangs an 
xquisite crystal chandelier made 
around 1800 by Perry, renowned 
English crystal designer. The silk 
damask window hangings of Restora- 
tion fabric, woven for this room by 


the famous Scalamandre Mills, are 


a soft gray-green, toning perfectly 


nto the décor of the matching green 
alls and woodwork. The old sand- 
stone mantels, restored to the origi- 
al gray tones, add charm and ele- 
ant simplicity to the two fireplaces. 

On the dark floor is a rare oriental 
rug of exquisite design and coloring. 


_ This treasured Kasharie, made circa 


1800 by master weavers of Persia 
and Arabia, with soft muted color- 
ings in conventional Oriental de- 
signs, adds charm and elegance to 
the room. Rare old prints, one of 
Washington and one of Lafayette, 
lend color and interest to the south 
wall. 

Here and there in the room and on 


the breakfront shelves are priceless 


centers each end. Opposite each 


Revolutionary period drawing room, furnished 
House Museum, Little Rock, Ark. 


(Continued on page 705) 


by the Arkansas Society, DAR, in the Old State 
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Ameo tablet in recognition o 


the Revolutionary War serv- 
ices of Capt. John Lewis was dedi- 
cated and unveiled on June 20, 1957, 
at the old Lewis and Bibb grave- 
yard between Russellville and Au- 
burn, Logan County, Ky. 

Mrs. Owen W. Moseley, then re- 
gent of Russellville Chapter, was in 
charge of the ceremonies and dedi- 
cated the tablet; she was assisted by 
Mrs. Jesse L. Riley, who acted as 
chaplain in the absence of Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Duncan. The great-great- 
great-great-grandson of Captain 
Lewis, Lowry Lamar Tims, Jr., un- 
veiled this tablet, which was given 
through the Bernard Romans Chap- 
ter of Columbus, Miss., by descend- 
ants of the captain’s daughter, 
Frances Lewis, who married Keeling 
Terrell—Dr. and Mrs. S. L. Hollings- 
worth, Columbus, Miss.; Mrs. Lowry 
Lamar Tims and sons Lowry, Jr., 
and Jim Tims of Cleveland, Miss.; 
Mrs. S. F. Bobyns, Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira C. Dimmick, Lake 
Charles, La., and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Sampson, Houston, Tex. All of 
them attended the ceremonies. Mrs. 
Tims was introduced and gave a 
sketch of the life of her ancestor, 
stating that Capt. John Lewis “has 
been resting in his grave over 131 
years.” 

He was the son of Gen. Fielding 
wis and his first wife, Catherine 


ashington, daughter of Maj. John 


_ Washington of High Gate, Gloucester 


County, Va., and was born on June 
22, 1747, at Fredericksburg, Va. 


_ When his mother died in February 
1750, he was only 214 years old. 


Some months after his wife’s 


_ death, General Lewis married her 


first cousin, Betty Washington, the 


3 : 16-year-old daughter of widowed 


ary Ball Washington and only sis- 


ter of George Washington, who was 
only 18 at that time. 


Fielding Lewis was a third cousin 


a of both his wives, as their mater- 


nal grandmothers were daughters 
of Augustine Warner, Jr. Another 
daughter of Augustine, Mary War- 


Russellville Chapter, Kentucky 


Capt. John Lewis, copied from a painting by 
Peale in London and in Life Magazine around 
10 years ago. Peale says, “My friend, John 
Lewis who came to England to escape the 
amorous attentions of a young lady.” 


ner, married John Smith, an ances- 
tor of Queen Elizabeth II of England. 

Mary Ball Washington had been 
one of the godmothers at John 
Lewis’s baptism, and her daughter 
Betty was the only mother he could 
remember. Fielding and Betty had 
11 children of their own but only 7 
reached adulthood. 

In 1752 Colonel Lewis had con- 
structed a home in Fredericksburg 
which he called Millbrook; long 
after his death it became known as 
Kenmore and has been restored as 
a showplace. 

Young John, as oldest son and 
heir of a prominent and wealthy 
man, was sent to England to school 
for part of his education and at- 
tended lectures at Oxford University. 
He returned to Virginia in his 
twenty-second year and was associ- 
ated with his father in merchandis- 
ing, shipping, real estate, and farm- 
ing. He married-five times into fam- 
ilies of prominence in Virginia. 

Col. Fielding Lewis was very ac- 


tively engaged in manufacturing 
guns and gunpowder; at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War he 
put his whole fortune into this busi- 
ness in an effort to supply Virginia 
troops. John was associated with 
him, and in 1781, when the colonel 
became ill, the son took full respon- 
sibility and was made captain. Col. 
Lewis was made brigadier general. 

John had several offices of public 
trust. He was a member of the Com. 
mon Council of Fredericksburg and 
was succeeded by a local lawyer, 
James Monroe, later President of 
the United States; and the records 
of St. George’s Church in Fredericks- 
burg list John as vestryman in 1808. 
John’s oldest son, Gabriel, the only 
one to have heirs, was a surveyor. 
Before coming to Logan County, 
where he married Mary Bibb, daugh- 
ter of Maj. Richard Bibb, in 1807, 
he did surveying at Georgetown, 
Scott County. It was here that he 
received a letter dated March 16, 
1801, written by his father, telling 
him that his brother, Warner Wash- 
ington Lewis, was en route to George- 
town. 

Capt. John Lewis had eight other 
children, but only four had descend- 
ants—Mildred married William 
Minor; Gabriel married Mary Bibb, 
and some of the descendants lived 
in Logan and Christian Counties, 
Ky. (many migrated to Texas) ; 
Frances married Keeling Terrell, an 
attorney-at-law who was killed in a 
duel in Virginia—their descendants 
moved to Mississippi; Mary Ann 
married James Dillard in Logan 
County and they had two children, 
neither of whom had heirs. 

It was about 1811 that Capt. John 
Lewis went with his daughter Mary 
Ann to Warren County, where he 
had a 10,000-acre survey for his 
military services, which caused them 
to remain there almost a year. John 
was left landless when the Kentucky 
courts upheld theclaims of the “squat- 
ters” on his property. He moved to 
Logan County, where he made his 
home at Elmwood with his sons 
Gabriel and Warner. On November 
23, 1825, Captain Lewis died at the 
age of 78. He is buried in the Lewis 
and Bibb graveyard on the farm of 
Maj. Richard Bibb, father of Mary 
Bibb, who had died in 1819. 

It was through the clues given 
by Miss Nannie Starling, a descend- 
ant living in Hopkinsville, Ky., that 

(Continued on page 766) 
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DECEMBER 1960 


FROM THE DESK OF — 


LET US KEEP THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


The word “minutes” has a very 
interesting Latin origin, coming 
from “minutus,” meaning small. One 
of the definitions in use now is, and 
we quote, “A minute or a brief sum- 
mary of a meeting.” It was and is 
spelled m-i-n-u-t-e. The official rec- 
ord made of the proceedings of a 
meeting is now called “minutes.” 

Since our National Society uses 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised as 
the parliamentary authority, minutes 
are acted upon in three ways: (1) 
The minutes are read and approved 
as read; (2) the minutes are read, 
corrected, and approved as cor- 
rected; or (3) the reading of the 
minutes may be dispensed with 
(R.O.R. p. 250). 

Usually minutes are approved by 
general consent. This is the simplest 
and most efficient way. 

The regent, after the minutes are 
read: “Are there any corrections to 
the minutes?” If there are no cor- 
rections the regent instantly says, 
“The minutes stand approved as 
read.” If there are corrections: 
“The minutes stand approved as cor- 
rected.” The corrections are made 
informally. “Madam Regent, my ini- 
tials are J.R. and not R.J., as they 
now appear in the minutes.” The 
regent: “The secretary will please 
make the correction.” 

The question arises, may the min- 
utes be approved by a motion? Yes, 
the minutes may be approved in this 
manner. Regent (after the minutes 
are read): “Are there any correc- 
tions to the minutes?” A member, 
after recognition, says, “I move that 
the minutes be approved as read.” 
To approve the minutes is a main 
motion, which requires a second, is 
amendable, debatable, and requires 
a majority vote. The regent takes 
the vote in this manner: “All in 
favor of approving the minutes as 
read (or as corrected), say ‘Aye’; 
those opposed say ‘No’. The Ayes 
have it, and the minutes stand ap- 
proved as “read” or “as corrected.” 


Minutes cannot be approved by 


general consent if there is a single 3 


By Herberta Ann 
Registered Parliamentarian 


objection. The objection may arise 
over a disputed fact or the accuracy 
of a statement in the minutes. If the 
matter in dispute is factual and the 
facts can be established, that will, of 
course, settle the matter, but if the 
correctness cannot be established by 
factual evidence a vote must be taken 
on amending the disputed entry 
(R.O.R. p. 148). This is done be- 
fore the minutes are approved as 
corrected. 

It is well to remember that the 
motion to approve the minutes, 
whether assumed or actually made, 
is a main motion and is treated as 
such. 

Minutes may be corrected, how- 
ever, when an error is noted, regard- 
less of the time that has elapsed. 

If at the same meeting an error 
is noted, it would require a majority 
vote to amend the minutes and cor- 
rect the error. If an error is noted 
in the minutes at a future meeting, 
the motion then to amend the min- 
utes and correct the error would 
take a two-thirds vote. If notice is 
given of the proposed amendment to 
the minutes, only a majority vote is 
necessary to make the correction 
(R.O.R. p. 148). 

Avoid the use of the expression, 
“Are there any omissions or addi- 
tions?” The phrase “Are there any 
corrections?” covers anything that 
might have been omitted or should 
be added. 

The method of dispensing with the 
reading of the minutes is given in 
Questions and Answers, which ap- 
peared in the Magazine, November, 
1960. 

If the motion to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes is carried, the 
minutes may be taken up at any time 
during the same meeting when called 
for, if no other business is before 
the chapter (R.O.R. p. 250). If the 
minutes are not read at the same 
meeting they are read first at the 
next meeting, before the reading of 
the later minutes. 

Executive Board minutes are not 
read at a chapter meeting, unless so 
ordered by a vote of the chapter. 


To order reading of the minutes of 


the Executive Board requires a two- 


thirds vote or a majority vote of the 
entire membership of the chapter. 
If notice is given, it requires only a 
majority vote to demand that the 
minutes of the Executive Board be 
produced and read. 

A member of the chapter may vote 
to amend the minutes, whether she 
was present or not at the meeting at 
which the action was taken. The 
secretary may also vote if she wishes. 

On an important issue a member 
may wish her vote recorded and 
this may be done by general consent 
if there is no objection. If there is 
an objection the chair must put the 
question to a vote of the chapter. 
A majority vote is necessary to have 
the vote recorded. 

Convention minutes are read at 
the opening of business each day. 
The minutes of the last day, if it is 
not practicable to read them, may 
be approved by the Executive Board 
or by a special committee. This 
method of approving the minutes 
must be authorized by the assembly. 
The minutes are signed as usual by 
the secretary, and then the word 
“Approved,” followed by the date 
and signature of the chairman of the 
committee authorized to approve 
them (R.O.R. 249). 

The minutes should not be read 
at a meeting held 6 months or a 
year later, as it is too late to correct 
them intelligently or accurately. The 
interim between the adjournment of 
chapters in April until the first meet- 
ing in October is too great a period 
of time to correct the minutes accu- 
rately, and minutes should be ap- 
proved before adjournment or a 
committee appointed to approve 
them. The committee, of course, has 
the power to make corrections; 
otherwise it would be nonsensical 
to appoint the committee. 

A member of a chapter may not 
demand to inspect the minutes of 
the Executive Board; however, the 
board may grant permission. Only 
the chapter has the right to demand 
that the minutes of the board be 
produced and read to the chapter. 

The words “Executive Session” 
and “Secret Session” have become 
synonymous. None but members of 
the chapter or such persons as the 
chapter may invite are permitted to 
be present at an executive session. 
The minutes of an executive session 
are not read at an open meeting. 
The minutes are usually approved 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE 


‘How Government Agencies 
Changed Our History 


Textbooks 
by Marian M. Strack 


G ons after the National De- 
fense Committee, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, published 
its Textbook Study, one of the 


in School History Textbooks in the 
United States,” a Government publica- 
cation of 108 pages now out of print. 
It was prepared by the United States 
Office of Education in cooperation 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion for the UNESCO RELATIONS 
STAFF of the Department of State 
which appears on the document as 
the sponsor of the study. Undated, 
it would seem to have been printed 
around 1949-1950 because no later 


our American text- 
books. 
It is hard to believe that two de- 


of our Government, Education and 
‘State, would thus conspire to change 
the emphasis of our own textbooks 


read on page 14 the statement that 
the experts who made the survey de- 
cided to insinuate in future textbooks 
“language—such as ‘family of na- 
tions,’ ‘brotherhood of nations’ and 
‘our regional neighborhood’ which 
would lead the student to some trans- 
fer to the international community of 
his affection for family, town and 
‘nation and possibly to a_ partial 
identification with peoples of other 
nations.” 

_ At a time when this Country was 
- (and still is) involved in an ideo- 
logical war aimed at destroying all 
the values upon which we have grown 
great, our own leading educators and 
publishers conspired to use semantics 
to weaken us from within. Textbook 
ublishers (all of whom are listed in 


By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


this Government publication) who 
represented a business running well 
over $100,000,000 annually and who 
are supposed to be dedicated to the 
ideal of a free press, knuckled under 
to this infamous scheme, as did the 
publishers of current events sheets de- 
signed to supplement the student’s 
knowledge. 

In explaining the methods and pro- 
cedures by which our history text- 
books were to be changed, the publi- 
cation tells that 30 histories out of 120 
were selected and examined for the 
best ways to influence the thinking 
of the students. The experts involved 
had three major objectives in view: 
(1) the ideas presented would be 
useful to the authors, editors and 
publishers who are confronted with 
the problem of selecting and organiz- 
ing textbook materials dealing with 
international agencies of cooperation ; 
(2) the experts’ suggestions would be 
useful for social science teachers, cur- 
riculum directors and school ad- 
ministrators in selecting history text- 
books for classroom use; (3) the 
techniques of analysis employed could 
be applied in further investigations of 
learning materials—studies of films, 
filmstrips, pamphlets, recordings and 
current events material. 

Among the arguments of the social 
psychologists for thus preparing to 
indoctrinate American school chil- 
dren, listed on pages 10 to 12 of the 
pamphlet, are that the United States 
because of its newly acquired position 
of influence in world affairs has a 
major responsibility for the success 
or failure of any general interna- 
tional agency; that increased interde- 
pendence among the peoples of the 
world makes international agencies 
more necessary; that modern tech- 
nology has brought increasing com- 
munication making a world com- 
munity; that we share the same basic 
goals of people of different cultural 
patterns; and other such clichés. 
Source materials used, the pamphlet 
states, included works by Mark A. 
May of Yale, Gardner Murphy, Had- 
ley Cantril and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1946. It is not recorded 
that any voice was raised in defense 
of freedom of the press nor in ob- 


jection to turning our textbooks into 
rank propaganda. 

Almost ten years later, the National 
Defense Committee Textbook Study 


gave some indication of how 
thoroughly successful these methods 
have been in slanting the facts and in 
weakening pride in the United States 
and in the kind of society in which 
we are so fortunate as to live. Even 
more horrifying, the reviewing com- 
mittee found in some of the textbooks 
that the reading lists include many 
persons with long documented rec- 
ords of pro-Communist affiliations, 
so that Marxist infiltration into the 
field of education has been abetted as 
well as the international agencies of 
the United Nations. 

Another defect pointed out in the 
National Defense Committee Text- 
book Study is substantiated in the 
Government pamphlet. It is noted 
that a lack of scholarship and a lack 
of unity of treatment from chapter to 
chapter in many texts would have an 
adverse effect on a student’s apprecia- 
tion of good style. The Government 
pamphlet recommended that our his- 
tory texts should contain more em- 
phasis upon current events than upon 
true history; so teams of authors 
were assigned to produce such books 
—a specialist in history, for example, 
and one in education and teaching 
method. (For example, this technique 
accounts for such unhappy results as 
those in “Man’s Story” and in “Our 
Nation’s Story.”) 

Other tortuous and specious rea- 
soning was used by the experts. They 
expressed concern about the truthful 
treatment given the League of Nations 
in some texts; and they felt lengthy 
accounts of the struggle between the 
Executive and the Senate (i.e. the 
important and historic defeat of 
Woodrow Wilson’s aims) were un- 
fortunate. In fact they said that in 
presenting the League of Nations, the 
number of unfamiliar names included 
might bewilder the high school youth 
rather than clarify the reasons for 
the Senate’s action. Just how history 
in its accepted sense could be taught 
without using unfamiliar names, they 
did not trouble to point ont. 

The fallacious explanation was ad- 
vanced that current events should be 
given more space proportionately than 
actual historical events of the past 
and, for that reason, the United Na- 
tions should be more generously fea- 
tured. Favorable mention was made 
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of such texts as made comparisons 
between the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Constitution of the 
United States, and between the San 
Francisco Conference and the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1776. Every 
device imaginable was suggested to 
give the United Nations and its 
agencies, such as World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) and International 
Labor Organization (ILO) the “big 
sell”; by inference United Nations 
problems and failures were to be sub- 
ordinated to United Nations achieve- 
ments. On page 22 the use of the 
veto so frequently by Russia was 
explained away as a symptom rather 
than a cause of current problems 
within the United Nations. The veto 
was described as being desiréd by the 
United States and other nations, but 
as being used by Russia on issues of 
minor as well as major importance. 

To prevent the youth of America 
from becoming disillusioned with the 
United Nations as happened in the 
case of the League of Nations, the 
textbook experts suggested that the 
students’ minds be prepared to accept 
the fact that for some time to come 
the United States may have to pro- 
vide the bulk of the fighting men in 
United Nations actions (such as in 
the Korean situation) simply be- 
cause there has been no agreement 
on military quotas. The chapter ends 
with the reflection that the new inter- 
national agencies can be adequately 
presented if an effective use of the 
space allotted to them is made. They 
trust the pamphlets of the Foreign 
Policy Association and of the Public 
Affairs Committee will be included in 
reading lists. (They have been! ) 

As if they had not done enough to 
distort the student’s viewpoint, the 
pamphlet recommends on page 20 
that while emphasis on United States 
power and world leadership is de- 
sirable to understand the connection 
between strength and responsibility, 
it should not contribute to jingoism, 
“we're bigger than you, so look out,” 
because of the effect on the social 
attitudes of the learner! 

Who helped put over this indoctri- 
nation plan on American school chil- 
dren? On the Advisory Board were 
Howard R. Anderson, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
United States Office of Education; 
Vera Micheles Dean of the Foreign 
Policy Association; Merrill F. Harts- 
horn of the National Council of 
Social Studies; Msgr. Frederick G. 
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Hochwalt of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer (news commentator and 
United World Federalist); I. James 
Quillen of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, who is listed as 
Editorial Adviser of “Man’s Story”; 
Ruth Russell of Brookings Institu- 
tion; William E. Spaulding of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company; Edith West, 
University High School, University 
of Minnesota; Howard E. Wilson, 
Division of Education, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
and George F. Zook, President 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

Acknowledgment is given in the 
foreword to other helpful persons 
who gave freely of their time or 
reviewed sections of the manuscript 
resulting in the government pamphlet 
on “The Treatment of International 
Agencies in American Textbooks.” 
These include representatives of Har- 
court, Brace, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute; the National Education 
Association; George Peabody College 
for Teachers and the League of 
Women Voters as well as such prom- 
inent educators as Harold M. Long 
of Glens Falls, New York and Everett 
Augspurger of the Cleveland, Ohio 
Public Schools, co-author of “Our 
Nation’s Story.” 

At last it can be made public that 
tampering with our history textbooks 
was deliberate and official and that it 
was inaugurated by two departments 
of the Executive Branch of our own 
Government. Troubled patriots who 
have from time to time pointed out 
the inadequacies and deficiencies in 
the modern treatment of our history 
are fully vindicated. 


* * * 


Mrs. Henry DeLand Strack je repent of 
the Old Topanemus Chapter, New Jersey 
State Society, N.S.D.A.R. 


The Textbook Problem 


An Address Given at the 4th Annual 
State Convention of the Minnesota 
Association of Public Schools at 
Wilmar, Minnesota, January 27, 1960, 
by Mrs. Donzetta Cross Boye, 
Teacher and Textbook Author. 


Among your keepsakes, do you 
have an old McGuffey Reader that 
belonged to your grandmother? In 
the days of the Little Red School- 


house, parents bought their children’s 


textbooks directly. They read them, 


approved them, owned them, and 
treasured them. So McGuffey Readers 
were tenderly stored in farmhouse 
attics for posterity. 

On a moving frontier, people took 
great pride in the little one-room 
school, if only a sod house on the 
prairie, and sang about it in -the 
ballad, Uncle Sam’s Farm. Although 
each stanza brags about the freedoms 
and opportunities offered in the 


United States, the closing lines of the — 


final verse contain the biggest boast 

of all: 
“For the nations must remember, aie 
Uncle Sam is not a fool, se. 

For the people do the voting, a 

And the children go to school.” 

Free men! Free farms! FREE 
SCHOOLS! People were so proud of 
that public school where their chil- 
dren would learn how to vote to 
preserve the freedoms and opportuni- 


ties passed down to them from their — 
forefathers. You believe in the public — 


school. Number one of the basic 
principles of your association states: 


Pusiic ScHoots ARE AN ACCEPTED 


Part oF Our Way OF LIFE. 


The public school, through faith of : 


the people, gained a halo, and that 
halo became a liability. Blinded by 
its light, parents grew too confident. 
The public school was the crucible 
of freedom, the bulwark of liberty, 
and nothing could touch it. But 
practically everything has an Achilles 
heel. 

Following World War I and the 
revolution in Russia, education veered 
away from the former goal of learn- 
ing to the new goal of training. A 
feud arose between two opposing 
ideas. Shall education provide factual 
information, presented objectively, 
from which students can evolve their 
own living patterns and make their 
own decisions based upon truth? Or 
shall education tamper with truth 
and present only selected facts to 
establish thought control, feeding 
students precooked and predigested 


ideas for their political, economic, — 
and social life? Forty years ago, a — 


program of education for thought 


control was launched in our schools — 


through textbooks. The socialist 
revolution in this country was to be 
accomplished with books and ballots, 
not blood and bullets. Children 
would be educated, not trained, to 
go to the polls, and, of their own 


free will, vote away their heritage of — 


liberty, bit by bit. 
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Since most parents think schooling 
means learning, the goals of educa- 
_ tion for thought control could scarcely 
_ be achieved with local option. A con- 
certed drive for consolidation of 
_ schools swept over the Nation. It was 
followed by another drive for “free” 
textbooks to be purchased with the 
taxpayer’s money for the taxpayer’s 
children. Without realizing what was 
_ happening, parents trooped to the 
_ polls and voted away their privilege 
to buy their children’s school books 
_ directly, and surrendered their right 
to share the responsibility for the 
content of these texts. 

I congratulate the people of Minne- 
_ sota for their foresight in retaining 
_ the legal right for their local school 
_ boards to buy their children’s books. 
_ But what control do these boards 
exercise over the content of these 
texts? What choice do they have? 

In a short time, through centraliza- 
tion, an educational monopoly favor- 
ing education for thought control 
grew to power, financed by public 
_ funds, and cornered the textbook 
market. The old fashioned books 
based on education for learning tot- 
tered into the out-of-print cemetery. 
Lack of sales forced them off the 
market, and keeps them off the 


market. 


A recent illustration! Anticipating 
you might ask if Quest of a Hemi- 
sphere was listed for sale in Minne- 
sota, I inquired of your State Depart- 
ment of Education, and received this 
‘reply: 
“The textbook in American His- 
tory, Quest of a Hemisphere, that was 
published by the John C. Winston 
- Company in 1954, was at one time on 
the list submitted by the John C. 
_ Winston Company in 1954 but as the 
book is now out of date it was with- 
_ drawn from their listing.” 

My publisher, not your State De- 
_ partment of Education, withdrew the 
_ book from your market. Yet pub- 


jishers are in business to sell books. 


Any text with factual American his- 
tory unadulterated with “slants and 
_ emphases” toward certain psycho- 
logical ideas is out of date before 
the print is dry. 

Consequently, most textbooks, now 
available in the social studies, follow 
_ the pattern of thought control dictated 
by a powerful educational bureauc- 
_ racy entrenched through centraliza- 
_ tion, supported by the taxpayers. The 
buyer has little or no choice. 


Publishers are in business to sell 
books and they print the kind of 
books the schools will buy. With 
centralized control increasing in 
education, the content of their text- 
books must follow the pattern of 
thought control dictated by the 
powerful educational monopoly, if 
they want to stay in business. Pub- 
lishers, too, have little or no choice. 

Judging by the principles upon 
which this association was founded, 
you prefer education for learning, 
and textbooks featuring facts rather 
than propaganda. Number 2 states: 

“The purpose of public education 
is to prepare the individual for life 
as a responsible participating citizen 
in a republic with an economy based 
on private ownership of the means of 
production.” 

Most social studies texts today, 
from elementary through college, 
favor government ownership or con- 
trol of the means of production. This 
idea, diametrically opposed to yours, 
has been successfully planted in the 
minds of youth, according to a recent 
national survey of high school 
graduates. Of students tested: 

53% voted for government owner- 
ship of banks, railroads and 
steel companies 

56% for close government regula- 
tion of business 

62% said the government has the 
responsibility to provide jobs 

62% thought a worker should not 
produce all he can 

61% rejected the profit incentive 
as necessary to the survival 
of the free enterprise system. 

In answer to the question of the 
capital investment needed to provide 
one job for the nation’s work force, 
high school seniors estimated $81. 
In 1957, the national average invest- 
ment per job was almost $18,000. 

This colossal ignorance was 
achieved through the cardstacking 
technique of propaganda in their text- 
books paid for by their parents. The 
trick is omission. When only the 
evils of free enterprise are mentioned, 
and only the “blessings” of govern- 
ment control, the cards are stacked. 
In any textbooks you have in your 
schools, search for this statement 
made by Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington, in his famous report to 
Congress on the finances of the new 
nation. He said: 

“Indeed it can hardly ever be wise 
in a government to attempt to give a 


direction to the industry of its 
citizens. This, under the quick- 
sighted guidance of private interest, 
will, if left to itself, find its own way 
to the most profitable employment; 
and it is by such employment that 
the public prosperity will be most 
effectively promoted.” 

If any of you find this quotation 
in any textbooks used in your 
schools, I would welcome a postcard 
with the title and publisher. I will 
write the publisher and congratulate 
him. 

Number 4 of your basic principles 
reads: 

“The schools should develop in the 
student an appreciation of the great- 
ness of our country, its Constitution 
and its history.” 

In order to accomplish this goal, 
one word needs to be changed and 
the sentence read: 

“The textbooks should develop in 
the student an appreciation of the 
greatness of our country, its Constitu- 
tion and its history.” 

In reading the social studies texts 
you consider for purchase,—I hope 
you read before you buy—you have 
noted, no doubt, that the material on 
the Constitution follows a general 
pattern, the lie of the half-truth. Al- 
though the apparent goal of education 
for thought control is to vote away 
the safeguards of the Constitution, a 
frontal attack would be too obvious 
and would be resented. Therefore, 
authors—that is the moneymakers— 
present the Constitution as a great 
document. Rah! Rah! But—con- 
fidentially—my dear children, the 
men who made it were propertied 
aristocrats, men of property. (Prop- 
erty is the root of all evil, the child is 
led to conclude.) These men owned 
land. (Many of them were actually 
land poor.) They were successful. 
They were leaders. So, they framed 
the Constitution to protect their prop- 
erty rights and their capital invest- 
ments. Rah! Rah! The stars and 
stripes! What is the effect of this 
cardstacked presentation upon the im- 
pressionable teenager? 

A few of you, perhaps, have lived 
long enough to remember the old 
vaudeville days when a poor act of 
magicians .would pull flags out of 
hats to get a curtain call. Everybody 
clapped—for the flag. 

The “Founding Fathers,” an old 
term of respect strangely absent in 
many texts, were successful leaders 
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and they had acquired property. 
Would the child reader respect these 
men if these facts were also placed 
before him? The other half of the 
truth that was omitted? 

Approximately 60% of delegates 
in the Constitutional Convention had 
served in their colonial and state 
legislatures; 10% were State Govern- 
ors, called Presidents then; 50% 
had been in the Continental Con- 
gress; 30% had been officers in the 
Revolutionary War; 10% had signed 
the Declaration of Independence; 
50% were practicing lawyers or 
statesmen well versed in law. Look 
for this information in the texts you 
are examining to buy for your chil- 
dren in your schools. 

James Wilson, a great lawyer and 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, was 
invited to speak at the Fourth-of- 
July celebration held in Philadelphia 
in 1788, when enough states had 
ratified the Constitution to make it 
law. He began his address to the 
crowd gathered on Union Green: 

“A people, free and enlightened, 
ESTABLISHING and RATIFYING 
a system of government, which they 
have previously CONSIDERED, EX- 
AMINED and APPROVED! This is 
the spectacle which we have as- 
sembled to celebrate; and it is the 
most dignified one that has yet ap- 
peared on our globe.” 

Throughout his speech, he warned 
the people that the success of govern- 
ment by the governed depended upon 
them, and outlined their duties and 
responsibilities. He told them: 

“If the people, at their election, 
take care to choose none but repre- 
sentatives that are wise and good, 
their representatives will take care in 
turn, to choose or appoint none but 
such as are wise and good, also.” 

Good advice in an election year! 

“Let no one say that he is but a 
single citizen, and that his ticket will 
be but one in the box. That one 
ticket may TURN the election. In 
battle, every soldier should consider 
the public safety as depending on his 
single arm; at an election, every 
citizen should consider the public 
happiness as depending on _ his 


‘SINGLE VOTE.” 


Isn’t this advice as good today as 
yesterday? In the history textbooks 
you buy, have you read about James 
Wilson? Only a few even mention his 
name. Yet he is only one of the “men 
of property” who framed a Constitu- 
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tion that is now the oldest in the 
world. Omission—the trick. 

Number 10 of your basic principles 
reads: 

“United States is a Christian nation. 
The Ten Commandments given to 
Moses by God on Mount Sinai are the 
basic moral laws of man for all time, 
in the public schools as well as in 
man’s other aspects of life on earth.” 

It is quite a study to analyze the 
various techniques used in some edu- 
cational materials to by-pass Chris- 
tian morals and principles upon which 
this nation was founded. In a large 
way, the settlement of both Americas 
was a missionary movement. In the 
American history texts you buy, do 
any print a complete copy of the 
Mayflower Compact? Recently, I 
checked in about 20 texts on my book 
shelf, finding a complete copy in one, 
a 1915 edition of a copyright 1904. 
And, I was so surprised to find 
another copy in a text copyrighted as 
late as 1934 that I immediately 
phoned the city library to learn if 
the book was still listed in the pub- 
lisher’s catalog. Alas! Out of print. 
That left only one copy since 1915 
in the books I examined, except 
Quest of a Hemisphere, which is also 
out of print. 

However, only ten days ago, in my 
attorney’s office, the Vice President 
of the John C. Winston Company 
agreed to cancel my contract, and I 
hope the cancellation will be ready 
for my signature when I return. Then 
I will have full rights to the book. 

A few texts quote phrases from the 
MAYFLOWER COMPACT but de- 
lete the phrase stating the main rea- 
son the Pilgrims gave for coming to 
America—“for ye glory of God and 
advancements of ye Christian faith.” 

Rarely mentioned is the fact that 
the first representative assembly in 
1619 in Jamestown, Virginia, was 
opened with a prayer by the minis- 
ter, “that it shall please God to guide 
and sanctify all our proceedings to 
His own glory and to the good of 
this plantation.” This custom has 
been followed by Congress, State 
Legislatures, and law-making bodies 
except the United Nations, where this 
tradition of prayer would offend the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, God, 
too, gets the omission treatment. 

Number 3 of your basic princi- 
ples states: 

“The classrooms of the public 
schools should not be used to in- 


doctrinate the pupil in any ideology 
foreign to our American way of life.” 

It takes a book to explain how this 
is done, and I’ve had the temerity to 
write one, which I hope will get into 
print some time this year. So many 
parents at meetings where we dis- 
cussed textbooks have asked for help 
in evaluating their children’s text- 
books. For them, I wrote this little 
book, easy to read, including a simple 
chart. As an aid, I prepared an easy 
to use outline of the pattern for 
thought control. 

Since the trick is omission, it is 
sometimes easier to evaluate a text 
in the social studies by counting the 
words and pages of content for the 
American way of life, rather than 
against it. How many words in a 
chapter emphasize national sover- 
eignty and love of country? 

In many schools all over this coun- 
try, our high school children are 
being stampeded with fright to go to 
the polls in a few years, at 21, and 
vote away the independence of this 
nation to One-World government. We 
will all be destroyed by atomic 
bombs. Babies will be born so de- 
formed that they won’t even resemble 
human beings. We can no longer 
live as an independent nation. To 
survive, we must surrender our na- 
tional sovereignty. One world! What 
a catch-phrase! Destruction by atom- 
ic bombs might be more merciful 
than survival, if we lose national 
sovereignty. 

Compare the number of words used 
in these books to explain the system of 
free enterprise and its advantages 
with the number advocating govern- 
ment, yet I feel great distress, from a 
rather interesting game, and quite re- 
vealing, to check the number of words 
and the kind of copy written on 
Presidents of the United States. Try 
it sometime. 

Begin with George Washington if 
you like. He usually rates a portrait 
as a stuffed aristocrat in silks and 
satins, a rich landowner whose wealth 
brought him fame, without much con- 
tent on what kind of a man he was. 
When Washington was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the army by 
the Continental Congress, he replied: 

“Though I am truly sensible of the 
high honor done me in this appoint- 
ment control of business. It is a 
consciousness that my abilities and 
military experience may not be equal 
to the extensive and important trust. 
However, as the Congress desire it, 
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I will enter upon the momentous 
duty, and exert every power I possess 
in their service, and for the support 
of the glorious cause. As to pay, 
Sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress 
that as no pecuniary consideration 
could have tempted me to accept the 
arduous employment at the expense of 
my domestic ease and happiness, I do 
not wish to make any profit from it. I 
will keep an exact amount of my 
expenses. Those, I doubt not they 
will discharge, and that is all I de- 
sire.” 

When elected President he also re- 
quested to serve without salary. Less 
than six months after his inaugura- 
tion, Washington toured the New 
England States to visit the little mills 
just starting to use some machinery, 
and encourage the growth of business 
upon which the prosperity of the 
nation depended. At the first inaugu- 
ration, both Washington and Adams 
wore suits made from cloth woven in 
this country. We are still following 
the advice of Washington in his fare- 
well address: 

“To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” 

Will information like this affect 
the child reader’s opinion of Wash- 
ington? Look for it in your text- 
books. 

The class struggle theme, the haves 
versus the have-nots, is the core of 
the pattern for indoctrinating youth 
in a foreign ideology. Big business 
is the big, bad wolf. Private property 
is tinged with evil. If the govern- 
ment controls the means of produc- 
tion, the “Great White Father” will 
_ take care of his children. Does this 
explain why youth today wants secu- 
rity more than opportunity? 

Today, many young men of out- 
standing ability are willing to settle 
in mediocre johs with pension, in- 
stead of dashing headlong into a life 
of risk and adventure as did their 
forefathers, who built this nation. 

In some texts, the Revolutionary 
War is treated as a struggle between 
the rich and the poor;—the aristo- 
crats in satin coats, silk stockings, 
and powdered wigs; the “common 
man” wearing leather breeches, 
homespun shirt, and his own hair 
without any powder—not a war for 
independence. “Men of property” 
framed the Constitution to protect 
themselves, not the “common man.” 

In the Declaration of Independence, 


our forefathers stated “that all men 
are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights.” When a man 
believes he is created by God and 
destined to return to God, who is a 
“common man”? The term is 
psychological, fitting neatly into the 
philosophy of “scientific humanism,” 
—the idea that man, being only bio- 
logical, has all the powers of great- 
ness within himself, and does not need 
God. Article I of the “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,” spon- 
sored by the United Nations states, 
“All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights.” 
Under Christianity, men are created ; 
under “scientific humanism,” men are 
born. 

In the prison camps of Korea, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. Meyer, 
the class struggle theme was a lethal 
weapon. (You can get this report 
from your Congressman.) Our 
soldier boys, who expected to be 
tortured as prisoners, were pleasantly 
surprised when their Chinese captors 
showered them with sympathy. Their 
Communist teachers, who spoke Eng- 
lish, many having been educated in 
our schools, felt so sorry for the 
Americans. They lived under a gov- 
ernment where the big corporations 
were permitted to exploit the workers. 
These unscrupulous rich men who 
unjustly owned the means of produc- 
tion had sent them to fight in foreign 
lands to protect their property. There 
was nothing for them to return to in 
their own country, reeking with 
capitalism, with decadent social order, 
rotting away. Thus the Chinese Com- 
munists were able to break the morale 
of so many prisoners by merely con- 
tinuing their education in the class 
struggle theme. 

For the first time in American his- 
tory, not one man escaped from 
prison. Too many informers among 
his “buddies.” Approximately one- 
third of the prisoners cooperated in 
some way with the enemy. Four out 
of every ten men died in prison from 
give-up-itis, and the callous indiffer- 
ence of their fellow countrymen, not 
from physical abuse by the enemy. 
Over 200 Turks, every man sick or 
wounded when captured, obeyed their 
leaders, maintained discipline, nursed 
their sick, shared their food, and re- 
sisted Communist indoctrination so 
firmly that their Chinese captors gave 
up. Every Turkish prisoner survived, 


and crossed the line to freedom. 
Education for thought control paid 
off in Korea—for the enemy. 

Greatly disturbed by this sorry 
record, more deaths than Anderson- 
ville, the Defense Department of the 
United States Government framed a 
code of honorable conduct for mem- 
bers of the armed forces when cap- 
tured by the enemy. The last para- 
graph reads as follows: 

“T will never forget that I am an 
American fighting man, responsible 
for my actions, and dedicated to the 
principles which made my country 
free. I will trust in my God and in 
the United States of America.” 

Where is a “fighting man” going 
to learn about the principles which 
made my country free? In his school 
books? How can a “fighting man” 
enduring the hardships of prison, 
“trust in my God” if textbooks fail 
to identify these principles as the God- 
given rights of man? How can he 
trust “in the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” if he does not believe he is de- 
fending these principles for his coun- 
try, himself, and posterity? 

The people of Minnesota are very 
fortunate. They can have any kind 
of books they want for any kind of 
education they want for their chil- 
dren. Under the section—COMMON 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS—subdivision 
seven states: 

“The board shall superintend and 
manage the schools of the district; 
adopt, modify, or repeal rules for 
their organization, government, and 
instruction and for the keeping of 
registers; and prescribe textbooks 
and courses of study.” 

According to this law you can have 
textbooks in your schools to carry 
out your basic principles. All you 
have to do is buy them. But where? 
That’s the big question. Where? 
Through consolidation of school dis- 
tricts, centralization of public funds 
and purchasing power for “free” 
textbooks, the educational monopoly 
is able to swing enough big city and 
state adoptions to control the content 
of textbooks for everybody. A pub- 
lisher with a large organization must 
get his share of these big adoptions 
to stay in business. He follows the 
line laid down for him—or else. If, 
in a reckless mood, he prints a text 
unacceptable to the monopoly, busi- 
ness necessity can force him to take 
it out of print. The monopoly has its 
fingers on the taxpayer’s blank check 

(Continued on page 750) 
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Helen Pouch Scholarship Girls at 


Lincoln Memorial University 


A Juniors throughout the nation 
energetically carry on their 
DAR activities during the holiday 
season, they focus their attention on 
their common goal: Helping to top 
last year’s total contributions of 
$6,664.97 to the Helen Pouch Schol- 
arship Fund. 

Last month we visited Tamassee 
DAR School, which received $2,600 
from the Fund, our committee’s only 
national fund-raising project. This 
month we shall meet the Helen Pouch 
Scholarship girls at Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, to which we gave 
$2,300 from the 1959-60 Fund. 

Lincoln Memorial University, in 
Harrogate, Tenn., near Cumberland 
Gap, has an enrollment of about 500 
students, most of whom come from 
the rural and small town areas of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
within a radius of 150 miles of the 
college. Founded upon the Lincoln 
ideal in education, “to make educa- 
tion possible for the children of the 
humble common people of America 
among whom Lincoln was _ born,” 
LMU is dominated by the Lincoln 
spirit in all of its activities. A living 
memorial to Lincoln, the college 
gives students the opportunity to 
study his life and to find inspiration 
in his devotion to the ideals of Amer- 
ican freedom. 

At Lincoln, scholarships vary in 
size according to individual needs. 


By Lynn Brussock 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


Assistance from our Fund is made 
most useful by combining it with 
student work programs and loans. 
In this way, scholarships are 
stretched as far as possible. They 
help to pay for regular college ex- 
penses, such as tuition, board, and 
room, but not books or other out- 
of-pocket costs. Financial need is 
therefore the criterion for granting 
these scholarships. Nevertheless, our 
scholarship girls almost always 
achieve excellent scholastic ratings. 

Last year the Helen Pouch Schol- 
arship Fund gave much-needed as- 
sistance to 1] girls at LMU. Their 
scholarships ranged from $50 to 
$225 and made it possible for them 
to continue their studies. All of 
these young women have fine rec- 
ords in college, and many of them 
had also been outstanding students 
in high school. 

Several of our Helen Pouch Schol- 
arship girls graduated in June. One 
of them, Martha Ann Henard, from 
Kingsport, Tenn., received help from 
the Fund during all of her four years 
at Lincoln. Glenda Howard also re- 
ceived her degree in June; she is 
from Eton, Ga. In the Junior class 
the Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund 
helped Janice Ray Carter and Lana 
Kay Turner, both of whom are from 
small communities in Virginia— 
Janice from Clintwood, Lana Kay 
from Woodway. Sophomores Neta 


Kimbrough and Shirley Woliver 
were granted scholarships from the 
Fund in addition to their participa- 
tion in the work program. 

Many of the girls come from large 
families where often no money is 
available for college expenses, Ca- 
rolyn Sue Lambdin, from the coal- 
mining town of Frakes, Ky., is one 
of six dependents in her family; 
Naomi Ruth Hobbs, whose family 
lives in Surgoinsville, Tenn., is one 
of four children, as is Shirley Jean 
Garrett, whose widowed mother sup- 
ports her family as a nurse. Barbara 
Bledsoe, from Loudon, Tenn., is one 
of four children and has received 
help from the Fund for two years. 

The Helen Pouch Scholarship 
girls embark upon a variety of ca- 
reers upon graduation. Many of 
them feel the desire to help the peo- 
ple in their home communities 
through service in professions such 
as medicine and teaching. One of 
our last year’s Scholarship girls, 
Zelma Sue Mullins, was preparing to 
teach by studying mathematics and 
physics. Another, Lana Kay Turner, 
is interested in becoming a librarian. 

As we help young women such as 
these to enter their chosen fields, we 
can easily see that the work they do 
in future carries the fruit of our ef- 
forts far and wide. Thus, the gifts 
that you send from every part of the 
Nation are constructively and mean- 
ingfully used to benefit Americans 
wherever our Helen Pouch Scholar- 
ship students, as mature men and 
women, are helping us to build a 
greater America. 

Next month we shall conclude this 
series with a review of the use of our 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund at 
Kate Duncan Smith DAR School. ® 


Arkansas DAR Room 
(Continued from page 697) 


pieces of Meissen, old Dresden, 
French, and English porcelains and 
other objets d’art; rare old books, 
with original leather bindings, add 
further interest and color. 

Since the DAR sponsorship of this 
endeavor began in 1951, the room 
has been made possible by increas- 
ing interest and loyal cooperation of 
Arkansas chapters and DAR men- 
bers. The Room Committee is re- 
sponsible for extensive research in 
procuring authentic pieces in addi- 
tion to the necessary financing and 
general supervision of this State 


room’s décor. 


; outstanding Little Rock 
By request, help- 
ful advice has been graciously given 
by the Curator of the National DAR 
Museum in Washington, D. C. 

The Revolutionary period drawing 
room, now basically furnished, has 
become the most important State 
project of the Arkansas Society. An- 
nually thousands of Arkansans, tour- 
ists and students visit the DAR 
room; here informative talks are 
periodically given, presenting not 
only a picture of the fascinating 18th 
century, but developing deeper ap- 
preciation of the lives, customs and 


times of our Revolutionary fore- 
bears. 

It is apparent that through in- 
creasing efforts and enthusiasm for 
the room and its beauty, authenticity; 
and historic interest, this project has 
become an inspiration for greater 
achievements in all endeavors of 
DAR work; here, through happy as- 
sociations and mutual interest, warm 
and lasting friendships have been 
made. Arkansas members and chap- 
ters appreciate and have felt the im- 
pact of this lovely project; through 
the room, our Society has gained 
enthusiasm and momentum for the 
great objectives of the Daughters - 
the American Revolution. 
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State 


OKLAHOMA 


H HE 5lst State Conference of the 
. Oklahoma Society was held March 
8-10, 1960, in the Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City. The State Regent, Mrs. 
_ Grover C. Spillers, presided at all ses- 
sions and serving as her page was 
her granddaughter, Miss Anne Terrill. 
Hostess chapters were Cusing, Council 
- Grove, Col. John Starke, Sr., Guthrie, 
- Oklahoma City, Wunagisa, and Cimar- 
ron, with Mrs, Glen Delaney of Okla- 
_ homa City as General Chairman. 
A special honor guest was Okla- 
~ homa’s Vice President General, Mrs. 
_ Earl Foster; out-of-State guests were 
the State Regents of Arkansas and 
- South Carolina, Mrs. Benjamin W. 
McCrary and Mrs. R. E. Lipscomb, and 
a National Vice Chairman of Press 
- Relations, Mrs. O. Myking Mehus of 
3 Kansas City, Mo. 

‘Total registration was 203, and in- 
cluded 9 Honorary State Regents: 
Mesdames A. R. Hickam, L. E. 
(also past Librarian General), 


MeNeill, N. R. Patterson (also 
Vice President General), Lewis L. 
Snow, J. Robert Ray, W. W. Starr, Curt 
-Buddrus, and Earl Foster, and State 
_ Officers: Mesdames H. D. Rinsland, 1st 
po Regent; Sam Myers, 2d Vice 


< retary; R. 'B. Hager, Treasurer; Fulton 
Librarian; and Paul I. Johns- 


An impressive menerial service was 
held Tuesday afternoon, conducted by 
the State Chaplain, Mrs. Jayne, as- 
_ sisted by Mrs. Foster. That evening 
: Mrs, Melvin R. Race presided over the 
e annual State Officers’ Club dinner. 

_ Tuesday evening at the opening ses- 
sion, Mrs. Spillers introduced the 
speaker, Preston J. Moore of Stillwater, 
immediate Past National Commander 
of the American Legion, who spoke on 
The Fabulous ’60’s. An informal re- 


Activities 


ception followed when, along with other 
special guests, the State Regent pre- 
sented a group of DARs from the 
Woodward Chapter (Mrs. M. S. Scott, 
regent), and Mrs. Milton Biggs of Seil- 
ing, her eight daughters, and one 
granddaughter, who joined Mrs. Biggs’ 
chapter at Woodward last November 
12, and all were present for the re- 
ception. 

Exceptionally beautiful music for the 
conference was given by Mrs. Jesse 
Hoke; award winning students, Miss 
Brenda Boyer and Mrs. Carole Sue 
Frederick; and operatic star Mrs. Fred 
L. McKinnis, with accompanists, Mrs. 
Roy Brewer, Mrs. J. I. Payte, Miss 
Judy Arthurs, and Miss Carole Gravley. 

Mrs. Delaney presided over the 
Chapter Regents’ Club breakfast 
Wednesday morning, when Dr. Louis 
J. West, professor and head of the 
Oklahoma School of Medicine, spoke 
on Brain Washing. 

Wednesday noon, Roger Getz, Presi- 
dent of Bacone College, addressed the 
conference, and Mrs. Getz, a member 
of the Muskogee Indian Territory 
Chapter, was introduced as a special 
guest. Mrs. Spillers presented the 
Good Citizens awards as follows; First, 
Miss Robin Evans of Chickasha, who 
won the $100 United States savings 
bond; second, Miss Frances Parks of 
Okemah, who received a $25 savings 
bond; aad third, Miss Geraldine Moore 
Cramer of Tulsa, who was given a $10 
check. Gary Carr of Sapulpa was 
present; he won first in the Americanism 
contest with his essay on former Presi- 
dent Taft. 

A social highlight was the reception 
Wednesday afternoon in the Governor’s 
mansion, when Oklahoma’s first lady, 
Mrs. Howard Edmondson, received 
delegates and guests. Mrs. Edmondson 
has just recently had the lovely old 
mansion redecorated and it is now a 
place of beauty to which Oklahomans 
can point with pride. Conference guests 
were then taken a couple of blocks 
away to the State Historical Building, 


where the Oklahoma DAR society main- 
tains a beautifully furnished colonial 
parlor, with many old and valuable 
treasures on display. 

Wednesday night’s session was a 
unique one. Following the banquet, the 
State Regent conducted a panel discus- 
sion with chapter regents. Having pre- 
viously studied the regents’ reports, 
Mrs. Spillers called upon each regent 
for some special discussion of a project 
or accomplishment of her particular 
chapter. For instance, one regent was 
asked to tell the most difficult thing 
her chapter had to do to win the gold 
honor roll and to explain how they 
did it; another told of her chapter’s 
outstanding success in JAC work; a 
third was asked to tell how her chapter 
raised money for an especially worth- 
while project. It proved to be a dif- 
ferent and most interesting “Regents’ 
Night.” 

Excellent reports were given by all 
committees, with 10 chapters qualifying 
for gold honor roll ribbons and 6 
chapters for the silver honor roll; 3 
chapters earned honorable mention. It 
was voted to use $600 of State funds 
($130 more was donated) to buy addi- 
tional 1850 Census microfilm, leaving 
only a few films needed to complete the 
project of placing a complete set in the 
DAR State genealogical library, in the 
historical building on the Capitol 
grounds, 

New State officers elected at the 
closing session were Mrs. Henry D. 
Rinsland, Norman, State Regent; Mrs. 
D. W. Humphreys, Cushing, Ist Vice 
Regent; Mrs. Melvin R. Race, Shaw- 
nee, 2d Vice Regent; Mrs. John H. 
Poe, Tulsa, Chaplain; Mrs. Samuel 
Pangburn, Alva, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Elmer Capshaw, Norman, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. John W. R. 
Myers, Treasurer; Mrs. Floy Parkinson 
Gates, Registrar; Mrs. E. B. Dunlap, 
Historian; and Mrs. Gordon Rankin, 
Librarian. 

_ The invitation of the Enid Chapter 
and of the Northwest District to enter- 
tain the 1961 State Conference was 
accepted. —Mrs. Curt Buddrus. 


At the invitation of William F. Laukitis, Postmaster 
of the City of Baltimore, the President General at- 
tended the Francis Scott Key American Credo stamp 
celebration on September 15. The Advertising Club of 
Baltimore was the luncheon host, which was followed 
by an address by Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield. A patriotic pilgrimage followed, under the 
auspices of the Society of the War of 1812. Mrs. White 
was honored by being asked to place a wreath at the 
Aquilla Randall Monument. In the evening the De- 
stroyer USS Huntington reenacted 
of Fort McHenry. 
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Alexander Love (Houston, Tex.) 
proudly presents two 50-year members. 


(Left) Miss Frances A. Lide and (right) Mrs. 
Merrill E. Brown compare pins. 


Miss Frances A. Lide, a native Texan, 
received her 50-year DAR pin at an 
anniversary meeting, October 8, 1959, 
honoring charter members of Alexander 
Love Chapter. Miss Lide, a retired 
teacher, is a charter member of two 
other Texas chapters: Pocahontas and 
Esther McCrary. Her life is an in- 
spiration to her many friends and ac- 
quaintances and to the hundreds of 
young people who have had her as a 
teacher. She has given two full scholar- 
ships to Tamassee DAR School and a 
medical scholarship. She attended the 
Sixty-ninth Continental Congress as a 
representative of Alexander Love 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Merrill E. Brown, a charter 
member of Alexander Love Chapter, 
received her 50-year pin on March 2 
at a party, also in celebration of her 
Qlst birthday, held at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, where she is recovering from a 
broken hip. Mrs. George L. Barr, chap- 
ter regent, presented the pin to Mrs. 
Brown, with a red, white, and blue 
corsage, in honor of Texas Independ- 
ence Day. Mrs. Brown, a native of Con- 
necticut, has also lived in Virginia and 
in Florida. She was born in New Lon- 
don and after her marriage moved to 
Derby, where she joined Sarah Riggs 
Humphrey Chapter. The Browns moved 
to Houston in 1919. Mr. Brown was a 
YMCA General State Secretary for 
many years and was a Rotarian. Mrs. 
Brown is a very proud “Rotary Ann,” 
and a member of First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Alexander Love Chapter is fortunate 
and happy to claim these two outstand- 
ing women as members.—Julia L. 
McFarland. 

Ruth Wyllys (Hartford, Conn.) 
opened its season with a kinswoman tea 
at the impressive Burr house, owned by 
Miss Katharine Seymour Day, our 
honorary hostess, to which members 
brought relatives and friends. A de- 
lightful afternoon brought in several 
new members as a result. Miss Day 
has since celebrated her 90th birthday. 


DECEMBER 1960... 


with the CHAPTERS 


In October the chapter was hostess 
to an all-day regional meeting of 
several chapters; part of the time was 
used for round table discussions, giving 
an opportunity for the State Officers 
and Chairmen to become acquainted 
with the local officers and to spread 
national aims and plans in a most direct 
way. Mrs. Philip V. Tippet, State 
Regent, presided. 

At later meetings, a travel picture 
and talk on Scandinavian Highlights by 
Mrs. Gilbert Erickson and another on 
Korea by Dr. and Mrs. Mowat G. 
Fraser, who lived there for several 
years, were most instructive and enter- 
taining. Mrs. Tippet gave a compre- 
hensive review of DAR ways and means 
at the February meeting, telling of our 
impressive possessions, our Continental 
Congress, and many other items, one 
being the correct use of our insignia. 

William S. Wise, Director of the 
State Water Resources Commission, 
gave a most enlightening talk on Con- 
necticut’s Water Resources Problems 
in March. 


The honorary chairman and , Miss Kath- 


hostess 
arine Seymour Day, is seated; standing (I. to r.) 
are Mrs. Thomas W. Wilson, Mrs. Duncan S. 
Somerville, and Mrs. Edward Orchard. 


Our vigorous Junior group, 29 mem- 
bers, has enjoyed a musicale, slides and 
talks ,on the Hartford Rehabilitation 
Center, an address on the population 
explosion by a professor at the Theo- 
logical Seminary who comes from India 
and a talk on East Berlin vs. the East, 
in addition to joining the Senior group 
in two meetings. 

The chapter has presented four 
United States Flags to various Boy 
Scout Troops in Hartford. Our regent, 
Mrs. Edward S. Churchill, and Mrs. 
Lee Giles are to present 315 certifi- 
cates of perfect attendance for 1 year. 
35 gold pins for perfect attendance for 
three years, and 210 American Flags 
31%4x5, to the graduates of the Hart- 
ford Adult Evening School—Elemen- 
tary and Foreign Born. 

On February 26, 1960, the death of 
Mrs. Nellie Alice White Faxon at the 
age of 102 years marked the close of a 
very remarkable life. Her DAR ribbon 
bore 10 bars, signifying 11 ancestors of 


the Revolutionary era. Her national 
number was 2084 (she became a mem- 
ber of the society in 1893). She 
created a banner for Ruth Wyllys 
Chapter that has occupied a prominent 
place for years at our meetings; the 
embroidery and color of the insignia 
portrayed are exquisite. 

At the age of 96, Mrs. Faxon donated 
all of her 11 patriotic society badges to 
the Connecticut State Library. As a 
member of the Colonial Order of the 
Crown, she traced her ancestry back to 
the Emperor Charlemagne, and as a 
member of the National Society Magna 
Carta, her lineage took her back to one 
of the barons who forced the Magna 
Carta on King John in 1215. 

Her husband, Walter C. Faxon, 
former vice president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, died in 1920. 
At the age of 82, Mrs. Faxon built a 
home to her own specifications. She 
was a charter member of the Town and 
Country Club and had belonged to the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
since 1885.—Iva A. H. Mylchreest. 

Exeter (Exeter, N. H.). On March 
7, 1960, the chapter rededicated a 
memorial marker in honor of the first 
minister of Exeter, the Rev. Samuel 
Dudley, who served the community from 
1650 to 1683. The marker was pre- 
sented to the town by the regent, Mrs. 
Charles E. Jewell. John Lary of the 
Board of Selectmen accepted the gift 
for the town. The principal speaker of 
the afternoon was the Hon. Stephen 
Wheeler, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New Hampshire, who 
gave a résumé of Mr. Dudley’s life. 
The exercises closed with a benediction 
by the chaplain, Mrs. Robert W. 
Sawyer. It was interesting to note that 
among those present were three direct 
descendants of Mr. Dudley. 

On April 7, several members (Mrs. 
E, Winter Eastman, Mrs. Cecil Com- 
fort, Mrs. Leroy Junkins, and Mrs. 
Nathan Morse) were present to greet 
area residents who became naturalized 
in Superior Court in Exeter, county seat 
of Rockingham County. Mrs Charles E. 
Jewell, regent, spoke for the chapter. 


John Lary, Mrs. Charles E. Jewell, Hon. Stephen 
Wheeler, and Mrs. Robert W. Sawyer. 


On April 18, Exeter Chapter held an 
open meeting which many considered 
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the highlight of the year. Herbert A. 
Philbrick, author of | Led Three Lives 
and an FBI counterspy for 9 years, 
spoke on The Red Underground. Chap- 
ter members were proud to hear Mr. 
Philbrick praise the patriotic accom- 
 plishments of the National Society. He 
- emphasized that we, in the United 
States, must have the courage to face 
the fact that we are in World War III 
and that we are losing that war. He 
explained how Communists use propa- 
- ganda and how brainwashing works. 
He urged the reading of documents on 
subversive activities and particularly 
- recommended reading of The Naked 
Communist by W. Cleon Skousen, 
- former FBI agent.—Elinor F. Meserve. 

Hannah Bushrod (Los Angeles, 
Calif.). Hannah Bushrod Chapter 
placed a bronze plaque on the one- 
room schoolhouse at Knott’s Berry 
Farm in Buena Park. It was built in 
1879 by Iowa farmers and brought to 
California from Beloit, Kan. Thus, 
on June 18, 1960, recognition was given 
to the contribution made to our educa- 
tional system by the one-room school- 
house. 

The dedication ceremony was a 
colorful event. The Colors were pre- 
sented by E Company, 7th Cavalry, 
Ghost Patrol, of Knotts Berry Farm. 
Twelve honorary colorbearers repre- 
sented Helen Jean Christie Tent 17, 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War; Olympic Auxiliary 2317, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; and Theodore Roosevelt 
Auxiliary No. 5, United Spanish War 
Veterans. The Pledge to the Flag was 
led by Coby Wilcox, Past Department 
Commander, Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War. 

Mrs. Hazel Joy Monk and Mrs. Marie 
Kienzel Hardy—both pupil and teacher 
in a one-room Iowa schoolhouse—re- 
lated a few of their interesting ex- 
periences. Glenn H. Dysinger, Super- 
intendent of the Centralia School Dis- 
trict, spoke briefly on The Evolution 
of the Modern School Building. Mrs. 
Charles Russell Smith, Past State 
Officer, described the DAR Schools. 

The dedicatory prayer was given by 
Miss Mary Ellen Dickison, past regent, 
Hannah Bushrod Chapter. The bronze 
plaque was presented by Miss Persis 
Porter, regent of Hannah Bushrod 
Chapter, and received by Walter Knott. 
The mistress of ceremonies was Mrs. 
Edna W. McElwee, past regent, who 
initiated the project and carried it to 
fruition. 

Following the ceremony, which closed 
with the firing of a volley of shots by 
the Color Guard, refreshments were 
served by the Ghost Town hostesses in 
the costume of the period.—Edna V. 
McElwee. 
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Thankful Hubbard (Austin, Tex.). 
Guest speaker for the Washington’s 
Birthday luncheon was Mrs. Loretta 
Grim Thomas, Ex-Vice President Gen- 
eral, who spoke to more than 100 mem- 
bers and their guests about The Great- 
ness of Washington. Musical selections 
were sung by an Austin High School 
choir. Junior members, with Mrs. 
George E. Meyer, general chairman, 
were hostesses. Honorees were 13 
chapter-sponsored Good Citizens, one of 
whom, Ann Driscoll, received the State 
award. Mrs. L. C. Procter, Chairman 
of DAR Good Citizens, introduced each 
girl and her mother. Each girl re- 
ceived a pin. The program was com- 
pleted by placing a wreath at the 
statue of George Washington on the 
University of Texas campus. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. John F. Springfield, with Mrs. 
Loretta Grim Thomas, places a wreath at bronze 
statue of George Washington. 


Mrs. John F. Springfield, regent, and 
Thankful Hubbard’s 165 members have 
concentrated their efforts toward adding 
new members, DAR Good Citizens, 
history awards, and DAR Magazine 
subscriptions, as well as on presenting 
programs planned to emphasize the 
NSDAR theme and promote interest in 
DAR objectives. 

With Mrs. George H. Wells as pro- 
gram chairman and Mrs. Glenn Moore 
Tooke, Jr., as chairman of music, all 
programs have been outstanding. High- 
lights have been Constitution Week 
observance under the leadership of 
Mrs. Jesse L. Rose; an address by 
Mrs. Frank Garland Trau, State Chair- 
man of National Defense and Ex- 
Organizing Secretary General; The 
DAR in Education, by the chairman 
of Approved Schools, Mrs. E. D. Gatlin, 
and a program of American Music as 


a welcome to new members.—Elizabeth 
Tuley Dugas. 

Edmund Randolph (Richmond, 
Calif.). The December meeting in 1959 
was the occasion for presenting an 
Americanism medal to Anthony G. 
Papadakis, a naturalized citizen since 
1916. Mr. Papadakis is of Greek parent- 
age and a native of Turkey. He has 
resided in Richmond since 1910 and 
has a most impressive record for out- 
standing civic service. 

Mrs. E. C. Anderson, chapter regent, 
in reading the achievements of Tony, 
as he is known to all, mentioned that 
this award was only the 10th to be 
given in California and the second in 
the Bay area. 

The medal was presented by Mrs. 
Otis W. Swainson of Piedmont, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman of the American- 
ism and DAR Manual for Citizenship 
Committee, and was the first such award 
to be given by the chapter. The qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Papadakis, as related 
during the presentation, include the 
following activities: Anthony G. Papa- 
dakis is an outstanding citizen in our 
community and one of the best-known 
and beloved men ever to live in Rich- 
mond. In his younger years he had a 
small business—a restaurant and candy 
shop. Later he was employed by the 
Richmond Park Department. Not only 
has he shown his civic devotion to our 
city in more ways than can be named, 
but he raised his two children and put 
them through college by himself after 
the early death of his wife. 

He was an officer in the Army Train- 
ing Corps during World War I; he is a 
charter member of the American Legion 
Post No. 10, serving for 42 years as 
its treasurer, the longest period for 
any Legion treasurer in the United 
States; he sold $114 million worth 
of United States Savings Bonds during 
World War II; and he served over 700 
hours in the Ground Observer Corps. 
Both his son and daughter were in serv- 
ice during the war. Mr. Papadakis 
served throughout the Korean crisis as 
ground observer. The list of his other 
contributions is lengthy indeed. 

Many relatives and friends attended 
the award program, and all remember 
“Tony’s” touching remarks of accept- 
ance: 


I feel so humble to have your organiza- 
tion seek me out to give me this medal 
and high honor. All these things that I 
have done are only a part of my duty 
as an American citizen. 


—Mrs. Lea A, Viano. 


When sending in chapter reports, please 
include all material .. . writeup, glossy 
print, check and letter .. . in one envelope. 
We will be unable to use material sent under 
separate cover. 
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Fort Assumption (Memphis, Tenn.) . 
Two years under guidance of Mrs. 
Herbert D. Sullivan, chapter regent, 
and her board have been most fruitful 
for this chapter, organized in 1942 and 
named for the earliest fort built by 
Bienville in 1739 between St. Louis and 
old Fort Rosalie (Natchez) on the 
Mississippi. 

In addition to earning a place on the 
Gold Honor Roll, the chapter in the 
fall of 1958 sponsored a silver tea and 
sale of antiques by a Memphis collec- 
tor, Miss Louise Mercer, realizing prof- 
its to establish a chapter college 


(lL. to r.) Mrs. Hi D. Sullivan, Mrs. T. P. 


jerbert 

Hughes, Jr., and Mrs. Harry E. O'Hare. 
scholarship for some deserving Mem- 
phis student. Mrs. Lois D. Bejach was 
chairman. Royce Porter, Kingsbury 
High graduate, was selected as re- 
cipient and is majoring in journalism 
at Memphis State University. 

In December 1959, the chapter, as its 
community project, presented at Brooks 
Art Gallery a_ color-slide program, 
Christmas at Rosalie, having as guests 
the members of two other Memphis 
chapters (Hermitage and Watauga) 
which cosponsor with us our John 
Sevier Society, CAR. Our chapter gave 
a new American Flag to the society, 
received by Sally Lemley, CAR Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Frank Smith, Senior 
President. Christmas decorations empha- 
sized a modern flocked tree contrasted 
with an old-fashioned tree, decked with 
colored paper-chain and popcorn-cran- 
berry garlands, striped candy canes, 
and gingerbread men. Slides were fur- 
nished through courtesy of Natchez 
Trace Society, CAR, at Jackson, Miss., 
which originated the program and pre- 
sented it for use by Mississippi DAR 
and CAR. 

On February 29 and March 1, 1960, 
the chapter sponsored an ante bellum 
Then and Now Fashion Show and The 
Natchez Pilgrimage color-film benefit 
event in Goldsmith’s Robert E. Lee 
Room. Honor guests were Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, President General; Mrs. 
E. C. Brewer, Corresponding Secretary 
General; Mrs. Theodore Morford, Mrs. 
Louise M. Heaton, and Mrs. B. W. 
McCrary, State Regents, respectively 
of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas; and Mrs. H. D. Forrest of Jackson, 
Miss., Rosalie Board Chairman: News- 


paper, radio, television, and wire pub- 
licity drew local and distant-town 
audiences whose donations assured a 
full 4-year education for the chapter’s 
scholarship winner. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Hughes, chapter 
associate member and Rosalie Slide 
chairman, was commentator for slides 
and ante bellum fashions, assisted by 
Mrs. Harry E. O’Hara, Vice Chairman, 
Hoop-skirted board and chapter mem- 
bers greeted the audience with tradi- 
tional Southern hospitality. Twenty- 
five ante bellum costumes worn by 
chapter members and honor guests con- 
trasted with latest Goldsmith fashions. 

Added attraction was autographing 
of the book, Six Little Girls of Lans: 
downe, by a Natchez author, Mrs. 
George M. Marshall, III, present in 
costume with the little granddaughters 
about whom this attractive children’s 
book was written. 

Honoring the distinguished guests 
were an advance dinner and reception 
in the lovely. contemporary home of 
Mrs. O’Hara; a Deep South country 
ham and spoon-bread brunch at the 
Coach House; and a DAR buffet 
supper in Goldsmith’s Colonial Room. 

It is believed Fort Assumption is the 
only Tennessee chapter to date that 
has donated funds from sponsored bene- 
fits within the course of 2 years for the 
full college education of a chosen 
student. 

At our 1960 State Conference, the 
chapter won first place for donating 
more funds during the past year to 
State and National projects than any 
other Tennessee chapter, not including 
the Royce Porter scholarship; it also 
won first place for its Press Book. 

The chapter has donated $25.00, 
honoring our President General, to the 
Doris Pike White auditorium-gym- 
nasium at Kate Duncan Smith School. 
—Mrs. T. P. Hughes. 


General Mercer (Trenton, N.J.) 
celebrated its 60th birthday .with a 
luncheon April 30 at Hotel Stacy-Trent. 
Attending were 46 members and 9 
State Officers, including Mrs. George 
Skillman, State Regent, and Mrs. C. 
Edward Murray, Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent General. Regents from three 
neighboring chapters were guests. 

We honored two charter members, 
Mrs. Edward W. Dunham and Mrs. 
Maxwell G. Rockhill, the daughter of 
our organizing regent, Mrs. Howell C. 
Stull, who served as regent for 25 
years. Miss Dorothy Cadwallader, 
present regent, presided. A memorial 
service followed. 

The chapter history, compiled by 
Mrs. Ivan Frank Bird, historian, was 
presented, with musical interludes, in 
three 20-year periods, by Mrs. William 
Johnston, Mrs, Leslie Perrine, and Mrs. 


Bird, who were attired in costumes ap- _ 
propriate to each era. ; 

Our chapter (No. 21 in New Jersey) 
with a present membership of 70, was 
organized June 5, 1900. We are named 
in honor of General Hugh Mercer who 
came to America in 1747 from Scotland _ 
and was mortally wounded in the 
Battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777. 

The highlights of the past 60 years 
include the planting of 16 trees on the 
River Road in honor of the Revolu- 
tionary ancestors of the 16 organizing 
members and since 1925, yearly gifts of 
children’s books on American History 28 
to the libraries of two of Trenton’s 
Elementary Public Schools—approxi- _ 
mately 1550 to date. During the war 
much material aid was given to a: 
war effort. : 

We have actively supported all 
national _philanthropies; distributed 
numerous manuals to new citizens; _ 
helped furnish the drawing room in 
William Trent House; furnished one 
complete room at the Old Barracks in 
authentic pieces of the period prior to 
1800; established six JAC clubs; and 
preserved many copies of records and 
papers for the National Library; and 
we are sponsoring a Good Citizen — 
annually. 

Scholarships to a DAR school are 
given in honor of each retiring regen 
and also as memorials for deceased — 
members. 

We hope to continue our nae: 
historical, and educational activities 
during the next 60 years.—Marjorie 
D. Bird. 


Irondequoit (Rochester, N. Y.). 
Ceremonies on March 2 dedicated a 
county marker on the lawn at the 


Dedication of Monroe County marker on lawn of 

Irondequoit House. (L. to r.) Dr. Blake 
McKelvey, Mrs. Coburn Seward, Mrs. George 
Mrs. Court Lee, and Mrs. Elmer W. 
nyder 


for marking four historic places - 
the city. The regent, Mrs. W. Coburn — 
Seward, gave a history of the house 
and an appraisal of its historic value. 
The chaplain, Mrs. H. Eugene Dutcher, 
made the dedicatory prayer. Guests of 
honor included Arch Merrill, author of 
many books of local history; Mrs. B. _ 
Court Lee, county historian; and Dr 
Blake McKelvey, city historian. 
This mansion was bought in 1920 
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and the chapter had “open house” on 


Flag Day, June 14. For 40 years it has 
been the home of Irondequoit Chapter, 
now 66 years old and the largest 
of 179 chapters in the State. It 
is in the Greek Revival style of archi- 
tecture with four massive Doric 
columns, and on each side of the porch 
are templelike wings. It is considered 
one of the finest examples of this type 
of architecture in western New York. 
It is on an eminence and so has a 
majestic appearance. It was built in 
1837 for Hervey Ely, one of the first 
millers of Rochester. Hugh Hastings 
of Connecticut was the architect of this 
beautiful mansion in what was called 
“the ruffled-shirt ward.” It is in keep- 
ing with the historical aims of the 
National Society that Irondequoit 
Chapter has preserved this old-time 
mansion. 

The chapter is very proud that Susan 
B. Anthony, one the greatest women 
of this country, was a life member and 
that her birthday, February 15, is the 
same day as the chapter founding. A 
bronze tablet in the hall memorializes 
her. She is the only member of the 
DAR elected to the Hall of Fame in 
New York City. — Martha Taylor 
Howard. 

Priscilla Abbot (Andover, Mass.) 
at its regular meeting on April 12, 
unveiled and dedicated a plaque at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Young 
on Elm Street, Andover. The house, 
built about 1680, came into prominence 
when, during the Revolution, Deacon 
Isaac Abbot petitioned the General 
Court for a tavern license because many 
weary travelers stopped there on their 
way from Haverhill to Boston and re- 
quested board and lodging. 

According to legend, his daughter, 
Priscilla, for whom the Andover Chap- 
ter is named, one morning sewed up a 
tear in President George Washington’s 
glove and received a kiss on her cheek. 
She did not wash her face for a week, 
so the story goes. It is certainly true, 
however, that the President did stop 
there on -his way to Boston in 1789, 
soon after becoming the first President 
of the United States. This house was 
also the first post office in Andover and 
is still in a good state of preservation. 

The town fathers, members of 
patriotic organizations in the town and 
other invited guests were present at 
the occasion, and the invocation was 
given by Rev. J. Allyn Bradford of the 
Free Christian Church, a direct de- 
scendant in the llth generation from 
Governor Bradford of Pilgrim fame.— 
Mrs. Ernest C. Edmonds. 


Mention, “I Read it in the D.A.R. 
Magazine.” 
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- Gov. William Paca (Bel Air, Har- 
ford County, Md.) Katherine Streett 
Scarborough and Robert Lee Snyder, 
members of CAR in Maryland, pre- 
sented a red, white, and blue bouquet 
to Mrs. Frank Shramek, State Regent, 
Maryland DAR, at the 1960 State Con- 
ference. Kathie is the daughter of Mrs. 
G. Curtis Scarborough, member of Gov. 
William Paca Chapter and Organizing 
President of the Rocks of Deer Creek 
Society, CAR, sponsored by the chapter. 
Robert is the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Snyder of Baltimore and the grandson 
of Mrs. Walter S. Snyder, Organizing 
President of the Jonathan Hager 
Society, CAR, in Hagerstown, Md.— 
Mrs. H. Turner Timberlake. 


Valley Studios 
Little Katherine Streett Scarborough and Robert 
Lee Snyder, who p ted a bouquet to Mrs. 
Frank Shramek, Maryland State Regent, at the 
1960 State Conference. 

Alliance (Urbana-Champaign, IIl.). 
Dr. Ruth Painter Randall, author of 
six books and more than a score of 
magazine and newspaper articles on 
the Lincoln family, was given an award 
for distinguished service to American 
history by Alliance Chapter on May 
13, 1960 at a luncheon. A complete set 
of Dr. Randall’s books graced the 
speakers’ table, including her latest 
volume, Colonel Elmer Ellsworth: A 
Biography of Lincoln’s Friend and First 
Hero of the Civil War, which was 
officially published May 18, 1960, just 
100 years to the day when Lincoln’s 
nomination for President of the United 
States was announced. This charming 
story of the gay young officer who 
became the first northern casualty of 
the Civil War is also the first of Mrs. 
Randall’s six books not dealing directly 
with the Lincoln family. 

Her first book, Mary Lincoln: Bio- 
graphy of a Marriage (1953), was im- 
mediately a best seller, made available 
in both the regular edition and through 
four book clubs; it was also condensed 
by Tue Reaper’s Dicest and selected 
for international editions, which in- 
cluded translations into French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Finnish, Portuguese, 


and Japanese. It was also translated 
into Braille and recorded on Talking 
Books for the blind. The regular edi- 
tion is now in its 13th printing. In 1961 
the Dell Publishing Co. will issue a 
paperback edition. 

The second volume, Lincoln’s Sons 
(January 12, 1956), logically followed 
the first. It was adopted by Doubleday’s 
Family Reading Club, and a condensa- 
tion featuring Tad Lincoln appeared in 
McCall’s Magazine for January 1956. 
It was also chosen as ah alternate for 
the Civil War Book Club and is avail- 
able on Talking Book records. 

The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, pub- 
lished February 4, 1957, has -wide 
appeal for all ages. It was reprinted 
in full in Doubleday’s Best-In-Books in 
July 1957 and listed by the American 
Library Association in January 1958 
in its column, /nteresting Adult Books 
of 1957 for Young People. 

July 7, 1958, and July 15, 1959, saw 
the publication of two new volumes, 
both designed for young people but 
both equally popular for all ages. 

Lincoln’s Animal Friends came first 
—a delightful book planned especially 
for 9-year-olds and up. It was followed 
the next year by a biography of Mrs. 
Lincoln for young people under the 
title, 1 Mary, taken from the marriage 
ceremony. Both have been enthusiasti- 
cally received by all ages. 

Astonishing and inspiring as this 
record of six powerful books in 7 years 
has been, it is not all that prompted 
Alliance Chapter to honor Ruth 
Painter Randall. She has accomplished 
the almost unbelievable feat of clear- 
ing American history of the long-stand- 
ing misrepresentation that had clouded 
the good name of Mrs. Lincoln ever 
since that eccentric citizen of Spring- 
field, Ill, William H. Herndon, pub- 
lished his Biography of Lincoln, a 
volume replete with his personal psy- 
chological fabrications, and yet a book 
accepted for many years as an authority 
on the Lincoln family affairs. 

Any attempt to check unfavorable 
gossip is always difficult—but to be 
able to discredit and end for all time 
character-smirching stories that have 
been published and accepted for many 
years—that is a truly monumental 
achievement. 

Dr. Randall, in her quiet, dignified 
way, has accomplished this superhuman 
task for the Lincolns, Herndon’s care- 
lessly published lies are no longer be- 
lieved because she has had the courage 
and the skill to hunt down and pre- 
sent the truth.—Ruth M. Van Deventer. 

Moses Cleaveland (Cleveland, 
Ohio). A grave-marking céremony by 
the chapter was held February 9, 1960, 
in Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the Francis Wagar lot honoring a 

(Continued on page 762) 
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Genealogical Source Material 
By BEATRICE KENYON, National Chairman, 


Ardinger Bible Records (owned by 
Walter Clay Ardinger in 1958, Halfway, 
Md.: Sent in by Mrs. Dennis T. Zeller, 103 
W. Potomac St., Williamsport, Md.) 

First owner was his grandfather, John 
Ardinger, b. 22 Aug. 1813, d. Oct. 5th, 
1860. Williamsport, Md. 


Second owner was Henry Clay Ardinger, 


Walter’s father, b. Dec. 2: 1844 (Williams- 
port, Md.). 

Third owner is Walter Clay Ardinger, b. 

Jan. 10th, 1882, at Williamsport, Md. 
Marriages 

John Ardinger and Maria Smith, was m. 
July 9, 1835. 

Henry Clay Ardinger and Sarah C. Long, 
was m. Dec. 24th 1866, at the Lutheran 
Parsonage in Wmspt. By the Reverend 
Berlin, 1866. 

Children of John Ardinger and Maria 
(Smith) Ardinger, b. at Williamsport, Md. 

Mary Elizabeth Ardinger, b. Sept. 16, 

1836. 


Martha Ann Ardinger, b. Sept. 25, 
1838 

Amanda Virginia Ardinger, b. Sept. 28, 
1841 


Henry Clay Ardinger, was b. Dec. 2, 
184 

a) His wife—Sarah Catharine Long, 
was b. Feb. 26th, 1848 at Williamsport, 


Md. 
alt’ John Ardinger, was b. Aug. 22, 


Children of H. C. and S. C. Long 
Ardinger, b. at Wmspt., Md. 

William Ardinger, was b. Jan. 
4th, 1868 

Martha Elizabeth Ardinger, was b. Jan. 
9th, 1872. 

Amanda Rebecca Ardinger, was b. 
June 25, 1875. 

Walter Clay Ardinger, was b. Jan. 
10th, 1882. 

Samuel Oscar Ardinger, was b. Mar. 
6th, 1886. 

Anna Mabel Ardinger, was b. Nov. 
29th, 1891—D. Apr. 11, 1892. Aged 4 
months and 11 days. 

Children of Minnie (Ardinger Poffen- 
berger). 

William Henry Poffenberger, b. Oct. 
23, 1896—Williamsport. 

Hazel Iren Poffenberger, b. Sept. 23, 
1899 Waynesboro, Pa. 

Anna Catharine Poffenberger, b. Feb. 
21, 1902 Hagerstown. 

Deaths 

Mrs. Hannah Ardinger, d. Mar. 16th 
1854. 

Mrs. Mary Smith, d. Aug.—185-. 

Miss Martha Ann Ardinger, d. Aug. 28th, 
1858. 

Mister John Ardinger, d. Oct. th 5, 1860. 

Mr. John Long, d. Mar. 24 Saturday 
1900. 

Anna Maria Ardinger, d. Aug. 5, 1906, 
in 89 year. 

Joseph Long, d. Oct. 11-1912, 69 years. 

Mary E. Dorsey, d. Dec. 23-1913, in 
Charlestown, W.Va., age 77. 

George Ardinger, d. May 1936. 

Mattie Ardinger Spigler, d. July 4, 1945. 

Elizabeth Long Consort of Jessee Long 
departed this ye Jan. 25th 1872. Aged 64 
years and 25 

William ‘Poffenberger, d. Dec. 30, 
1903. Aged 7 year 2 mo. 7 days. 

Henry A. Poffenberger, d. Feb. 27— 
1913, aged 74 years—ll months and 11 


days. 


DECEMBER 1960 


Genealogical Records Committee 


Amanda Anderson, d. Mar. 5, 1922. 
Aged 80 years. 

Henry C. Ardinger, d. May 10—1924. 
Aged 79 years 5 months-8 days—his wife, 
Sarah Catharine Ardinger, d. June 7, 1925, 
Aged 77 years. 

FootnoTeE—Minnie, was nickname for 
Amanda Rebecca Ardinger. 
Mattie, was nickname for 


Martha Elizabeth Ardinger. 


(Potman) Family Bible 
Records (the Bible is owned by Mrs. 
Earl M. Putnam, R. 1, Ovid, Mich. Records 
sent by Mrs. Edward H. Reeves, Race Hill 
Rd., Madison, Conn.) 

Births 
1756 Jan. 7th John Putnam was born. 
1756 Jan. lst Elizabeth Putnam was 


m. 

1799 Oct. 9th Cornelius Putnam was 
born. 

1802 Oct. Ist, Eliza Ann Johnson was 


born. 
1746 Aug. 26th Barnet Johnson was born. 
1742 Sept. 14th Elizabeth Terhune was 


rm. 

1767 Dec. 4th Nichols Johnson was born. 
1770 Aug. 19th John Johnson was born. 
1778 Dec. 4th Abraham Johnson was 


born. 

1782 Jan. 7th Barnet Johnson, Jr., was 
born. 

1812 Feb. 10th Peter Johnson was born. 

1816 Mar. 23rd Simon Johnson was born. 
A yg Aug. 20th Rebecca Johnson was 


rm, 
1820 Oct. 29th Sollomon Johnson was 
rm, 
1824 Nov. 7th Gitty Maria Johnson was 
born. 
a July 14th Margaret Johnson was 


m, 
1822 July 3rd Ruth Putnam was born. 
1825 Jan. 29th Irena Putnam was born. 
1826 Jan. 26th Barnet Johnson Putnam 
was born. 
1828 May 8th John Cornelius Putnam 
was born. 


1830 Nov. 4th George W. Putnam was 
1833 Feb. 10th Ezekiel T. Putnam was 
orn, 
1836 Feb. 25th Peter J. Putnam was 


rm. 
1825 Mar. 25th Adeline T. Putnam was 
rm. 


Hobbs Family Bible Records (Bible 
originally belonged to James Hobbs of 
Dallas County, Ala., in 1828. Bible now 
in possession of Mrs. Homer Blankenship 
of Columbus, Miss. Material copied 
directly from Bible by Miss Katherine 
Riddell, Ralph Humphreys Chapter, Jack- 
son, Miss. ) 


Births 

James Hobbs was b. the 21 of Mar. 1783. 

Jerusha Hobbs, his wife, was b. the 4 
of Mar. 1792. 

Louisa Hobbs was b. the 8 of Jan. 1813. 

Minerva Hobbs was b. the 12 of April 
1814. 

May Hobbs was b. the 22 of Mar. 1816. 

— A. Hobbs was b. the 24 of Febr. 
181 


Neney Hobbs was b. the 3 of Febr. 1819. 

Jane Caroline Hobbs was b. the 16 of 
Nov. 1820. 

Amanda i ns was b. the 3 of 


Jan. 1823 


Emily Antonet Hobbs was b. the 17 of 
Nov. 1824. 

Martha Elizabeth Hobbs was b. the 4 
of July 1828 (?). 

Guy Coleman was b. Oct. 15, 1884 and 
d. Aug. 13, 1885. 

Minnie Coleman was b. Nov. 22, 1885. 

Mary Coleman was b. July 24, 1888. 

James Augustin Hobbs, b. the 30 Sept. 
1828 (?). 

William Rufus Hobbs was b. the 26th 
of Jan. or June 1831. 

Angeline Hobbs was b. Mar. the 2lst, 
1833, 

Pinnina Aleansas (?) Hobbs was b. Dec. 
the 7th, 1834. 

Mary Frances Gunter was b. Aug. the 
9th, 1841. 

Claburn P. Gunter was b. May the 15th, 
1843. 


William W. Gunter was b. Aug. the 
12th, 1845. 

Jacob .(?) I. Wells was b. February/ 
March 18, 1818 (?). 

Marriages 

James Hobbs and Jerusha Atkinson were 
m. the 27 of Sept. 1810. 

John Nash and Louisa Hobbs were m. 
July the 10th, 1834. 

William V. Nash and Mary Hobbs were 
m. Oct. the 30th, 1834. 

Eligah Moor and Manerva Hobbs were 
m. Jan. 13th, 1835. 

James Smith and Sarah an* Hobbs were 
m. Dec. the 22nd, 1835. 


*an (probably Ann not capitalized and written 
with only one ‘‘n’’). 


George W. Gunter and Amanda Hobbs 
were m. the 14th of Feb. 1839. 

James A. Powers and Jane C. Hobbs 
were m. Feb. the 21, 1843. 

Samuel Wells and Emily were m. July 
the 1 (?), 1852 (?). 

Green Hiliard Gupton and Anguline 
Hobbs were m. May the 11th, 1853 (?). 

Wilson H. H----(?) and Peninah A. 
Clayton were m. Aug. 12th, 1855. 

Julia Gupton and Dolert Coleman were 
m. June 10, 1884. 

Nina — and Joe Murray were m. 
Nov. 4, 

Lucy cas and Frank Reeves were m. 
Nov. 10, 1881. 

Rebecca Gupton and Samul Hodge were 
m. Oct. 29, 1887. 

Willie Gupton and Alice Justice were m. 
Feb. 4, 1887/97. 

Lillie Murray and Jessie Green were m. 
April 23, 1905. 

Maggie A. Murray and Edd Spencer were 
m. Dec. 

Dessie Cora Murray and John Jackson 
were m. Dec. 11, 1910/11. 

Virginia J ackson and Homer Blankenship 
were m. Dec. 24, 1932. 

Deaths 

James Hobbs, d. Mar. the 17th, 1838. 

Sarah Ann Smith, d. Feb. the 18th, 1838. 

Louisa Nash, d. Oct. the 29th, 1846. 

William G. Wells, d. Feb. the 27th (?), 
1854(?). 

James Agustin Hobbs, d. June Ist, 1864. 

* 


Marriage Records 1841-1844, of 
Grundy Co., Mo. (contributed by Gen. 
John Sullivan Chapter). 

1841 

John Howard to Rebecca Williams, 3 
Jan. 1841. 

Ancel Brasfield to Susannah Brassfield, 
14 Jan. 1841. 

Norris McCammon to Sarepta Jane Ap- 
plegate, 11 April 1841. 

William Cox to Eliza Jane Gibson, 18 
April 1841. 

James E. Darnaby to Sarah Ann Merrill, 
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Joseph Thralkill to Elizabeth Harslia, 25 
Feb. 1841. 


James Finley to Nancy Evans, 11 May 


1841. 

John S. Marshel to Nancy Young, 25 
Feb. 1841. 

Harvey Belcher to Susan Williams, 13 
Sept. 1841. 

ohn Griffith to Sarah Prichard, 21 July 
841. 


John S. Darnaby to Caroline Thompson, 
6 Sept. 1841. 

Bm. Castaline to Rebecca Scott, 20 Aug. 
1841. 

W. T. Fitzpatrick to Martha Williams, 
3 Dec. 1841. 
John Belew to Cincinhati Dunkenson, 26 
Feb. 1841. 

Jack Culver to Patsy Bennett, 26 Sept. 
841. 


a Chaney to Elizabeth Given, 17 Aug. 


184 

oe I. Caste to Dorothy Moore, 14 Oct. 
1841. 
Sparton F. Rhea to Nancy Micky, 29 
Sept. 1841. 
obert Carkey, Carroll Co. to Joanna 
Foster, 28 Oct. 1841 

William Horatia Moss to Nercissa M. 
Dunkinson, 29 April 1841. 
Jesse Boyce to Dorinda Peery, at the 
house of Robert Peery, Esq. 1 Sept. 1841. 
Peter Cain to Ann Mullins, 30 Nov. 1841. 
Hiram Fisher to E. C. Mattex, 19 July 
1841. 
Peter Cain to Ann Mullins, 30 Nov. 1844. 
James White to Caroline Wooly, 14 Dec. 
1841. 


John McCammon to Frances Suler, 29 
Jan. 1842. 

Jesse N. Perkins to Wady McClelland, 
13 Jan. 1842. 

John Moore to Elizabeth Speer, 25 March 
1842. 

John Blackburn to Elanor Smith, 6 Jan. 

2. 


John Johnson to Nancy Ellen Nordyke, 
2 Jan. 1842. 

Robert Killin to Grizzilla Henry, 17 
March 1842. 

Lee Spencer to Nancy Wood, 27 Feb. 
1842. 

Benjamin Farley to Mary Pruell, 28 
July 1842. 

James Messer to Mary Sweet, 12 Feb. 


1842. 
en Rayburn to Eliza Hobbs, 27 Feb. 


184 

John Ena to Sally C. Aubray, 29 
May 184 
William R. Morgan to Margaret N. 
Conner, 1 Sept. 1842. 

George Storr to Jane Wiatt, 21 July 
1842 


Jeremiah Terry to Rachal James, 2 July 


184 
David Tailor to Milly Smith, 5 June 
1842, 
Marvin Stewart to Sally Ann Flowers, 6 
Feb. 1842 
Robert Speer to Peggy Kelso, 8 Sept. 
1842. 
Stanley Hatfield to Ester Hatfield, 28 
Aug. 1842. 
William Peery (George’s son) to Lucy 
Ann Forkner, 19 July. 1842. 
Robert Moore to Malinda Wasson, 12 
June 1842. 
Greenbury Harris to Clarissa Weldon, 13 
Oct. 1842. 
George W. Booth to Mary Ann Mullins, 
2 Jan. 1842. 
age Claypole to Mary Ann Chapel, 20 
1 


William Muns to Charlotte Davis, 11 
Nov. 184 


a 


Chrisman, 3 Nov. 1842. 
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Williem M. Snodgrass to Katherine 


Benjamin Morrison to China Best, 3 
Nov. 1842 

Henry Tandy to Narcissa B. Perry, at the 
house of George Perry, 13 Jan. 1842. 

Ba Sharp to Mary Graig, 15 Dec. 


. as M. Newlin to Eliza Matix, 24 
Nov. 1842. 

William Bar to Malinda Hart, 15 Sept. 
1842, 


1843 
Jessee Kelly to Rachael Davis, 12 Jan. 
1843 


Thomas Holman to Luticia Thompson, 15 
Feb. 1843. 

Frances B. Grubb to Martha A. Tucker, 
5 Jan. 1843. 

Joseph Freet to Martha Bailly, 28 Dec. 
1843. 

Henry D. Kelso to Margaret Keith, 13 
April 1843. 

Hiram Stanley to Hannah Bellew, 27 
Feb, 1843. 

Thomas B. Clark to Catharine England, 
10 May 1843. 

Henry E. Newlin to S. Adair, 31 May 


1843. 
John C. Griffin to Nancy Clark, 6 April 
1843. 


Thomas Z. Witten to Rachel Smith, 
Feb. 1843. 

Thomas Bellew to Mary Ellis, 16 April 
1843 


Adam C. Gahn to Mary Moore, 23 Feb. 
1843. 

James Parsons to Mary Prichard, 26 
March 1843. 

Alfred B. Mullins to Jane Sevacy, 21 
March 1843. 

Ebenezer B. Neff, Davis Co., to Mary 
Blackburn, 12 March 1843. 

James Barset to Ginny Hart, 16 March 
1843. 

John Reeves to Diana Wood, 9 March 
1843. 

Abner Brown to Priscilla Gibson, 25 
June 1843. 

Richard Ford to Mary Booram, 18 May 
1843. 

— Marshall to Sarah Hall, 7 Feb. 
18 


Abner Drinkard to O. Hastin, 3 Aug. 
1843. 

James R. Brus to Mary Jane Bruce, 18 
Aug. 1843. 

Samuel Benner to Sarah Boolier, 22 Aug. 
1843, 


John S. Howard to Rebecca Prewitt, 10 
Aug. 1843. 

Charles M. Scott to Sarah Scott, 5 Oct. 
1843 


James Peery, Howard Co., to Sarah 
Peery, at the house of Evans Peery, Esq., 
31 Aug. 1843. 

James W. Brown to Eliza Jane Sullivan, 
21 Nov. 1843. 

John Anderson Smith to Magdalene 
Utlinger, 20 Dec. 1843. 

William Rucker to Mary Ann Priest, 31 
Dec. 1843. 

James C. Nelson to Mary A. Tindle, 23 
Nov. 1843. 

we Cook to A. E. Samuels, 28 Dec. 


ag or Elkins to Lucinda Henson, 5 
Oct. 1843. 


1844 
William J. Girdner to Catharine Merrill, 
10 Feb. 1844. 
va W. Lyday to Elizabeth Neelyn, 29 
Fe 
Charles Boills to Harriett Shavers, 6 Feb. 
1844. 


Ira Chenweth to Jane Blackburn, 14 
March 1844, 
John M. Nichols to Mercy Ann Evitte, 
10 Jan. 1844. 
Hamilton’B. Gaton to Sarah A. Loughlin, 
25 March 1844. 


Alexander Ervin to Mary Ann Thompson, 
31 Jan. 1844, 

James Perry Marsh to Frances Brum- 
mett, 28 March 1844, 

John Holland to Margaret Speer, 14 Jan. 
1844, 

Martin Moss to Mary Maclemmel, 18 
Jan. 1844. 
wk Chappell to Mary Shuler, 23 June 

44. 

John Campbell to Tempay Newlin, 13 
Jan. 1844. 

Samuel Crow to Oma Young, 18 Feb. 
1844. 

“3 Shin to Margaret M. Tandy, 27 Dec. 
184 


Liibern Renfro to Mary E. Applegate, 
9 April 1844. 

Thomas P. Wynn to Lucinda Ford, 7 
Jan. 1844, 

Cornelius Darnabey to Charlotta Merrill, 
8 Feb. 1844. 

Martin Stucker to Hannah Chrisman, 15 
Feb, 1844. 

Edwin Austin to Mary Ann Stucker, 17 
April 1844, 

William Yates to Margaret Howard, 27 
Feb. 1844. 

Allen Scott to Rachel Miller, 28 April 
1844. 

John Favour to Mary Thompson, 24 
March 1844, 

Tolbert Rockhold to Mariah L. Laughlin, 
25 March 1844. 

Howard Moore to Eliza Wasson, 10 
March 1844. 

Michael Chrisman to Lydia Rooks, 17 
May 1844. 

Elieum Dye to Mary Jane Rook, 21 July 
1844, 

Jonathan Woodruff to Mary Aubrey, 3 
Oct. 1844, 

Zachariah Wells to Eliza Bayton, 16 Oct. 


William C. Benson to Elizabeth Walker, 
26 Dec. 1844. 

Israel Nordyke to Alvira Medcalf, 23 
Dec. 1844. 

Richard Sherran to Emaly Turner, 3 Oct. 
1844, 

Laburn Curtis to Sarah Bellew, 15 Dec. 
1844, 

Miles Wasson to Nancy Wells, 21 Dec. 
1844, 

Joseph Lovett to Hernetta I. Duncan, 5 
Sept. 1844. 

Samuel Everett to Lucundy Morgan, 20 
July 1844. 

Esq. Mr. Benjamin Franklin Newlin to 
Mary Gann, 24 Nov. 1844. 


* 


Bryant Family Bible Records (this 
Bible was in possession of Walter O. 
Barber, Findlay, Ohio, when records were 
copied. Mr. Barber purchased it in a 
collection of old books while he was a 
resident of Kentucky. There was nothing 
identifying in it except a post card ad- 
dressed to Mr. D. B. Cheatham, Fairfield, 
Ky., and postmarked Taylorsville, Ky., 
April 15, 1909. Contributed by Mrs. Geo. 
B. Reddin, 714 North Main Street, Findlay, 
Ohio). 

Aaron Bryant was b, in Orange County, 
Va., Mar. 21, 1779, d. Sept. 5, 1866. 

Anna Bryant, was b. in New Arle, N. J., 
Aug. 13, 1786, d. June 26, 1842. 

Fannie Bryant, daughter of A. Bryant, 
was b. May 3, 1806. 

Sallie Bryant, b. Nov. 9, 1808. 

Drusilla Bryant, b. April 1, 1811. 

Mariah Bryant, b. Jan. 29, 1815. 

Ebenezer B. Bryant, b. Jan.5, 1817, d. 
Aug. 27, 1838. 

Martha A. Bryant, b. July 11, 1819. 

T. P. Bryant, b. Dec. 3, 1821, d. Oct. 8, 
1887. 

Nancy J. Bryant, b. Jan. 10, 1824. 
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Mandiville Bryant, b. Oct. 6, 1826, d. 

Sept. 2, 1852. 

Aaron C. Bryant, b. Nov. 2, 1829, d. 

June 26, 1851. 

Silas James Bryant, b. Aug. 13, 1832. 
Aaron Bryant, was m. to Anna Tichenor 

May 6, 1805. 

Aaron Bryant, was m. the second time 

to Elenor H. Stout July 6, 1845. 

Thomas P. Bryant, was m. to Eliza B. 

McDonnall May 16, 1859. 

Eliza B. McDonnall, wife of T. P. 

Bryant, was b. July 13, 1839. 

Eleanor H. Boston, second wife of A. 

Bryant, was b. in Md., Sept. 28, 1805. 
John Walter Gore, was b. Jan. 5, 1855. 
Mary Corde Gore, was b. May 1858. 
Mary Thompson Bryant, was b. Feb. 9, 

1860. 

Anna Eliza Bryant, was b. Jan. 13, 1862. 
Sallie Viers Bryant, was b. Dec. 21, 1863. 
Joseph Aaron Bryant, was b. Feb. 5, 

1866. 

Fannie Eleanor Bryant, was b. July 4, 

1868, d. Aug. 16, 1868. 

Grace Bryant, was b. May 3, 1870. 
Thomas P. Bryant, Jun., was b. Dec. 9, 

1872, d. Jan. 16, 1922. 

Jesse Bryant, was b. May 16, 1875, d. 

Sept. 5, 1876. 

Byram Vaughn Bryant, was b. July 29, 

1877. 

Teate Brook Bryant, was b. Nov. 28, 

1880. 


Daniel Okeson Bible Records— 
printed in Edinburgh in 1769 (now in the 
possession of Mrs. P. E. Ball and pre- 
sented through the Genealogical Records 
Committee of the Aurora Chapter, Aurora, 


Marriages 

Daniel Okeson and Angleshe Albertson 
were married in Hunterdon County, N. J., 
on the 10th Feb. A.D. 1748 at the ages 
of 34 and 16 years respectively. 

Birt 

Daniel Okeson, was b. in Hunterdon Co. 
N. J. on 13th Feb. A.D. 1714. 

Angleshe Albertson Okeson, was b. in 
Bethlehem, Town N.J. on Mar. 17th A.D. 
1732 seventeen Hundred and thirty two 
A.D. 1732. 

Their familly were: 

Nancey Okeson, b. 30 Nov. 1750. 

Nancey Okeson Silverthorn d. Oct. 9th 
1835. 

Sarah Okeson, b. Ist Feb. 1763. 

‘ Sarah Okeson Silverthorn, d. Aug. 17th 

806, 


John Okeson, b. 7th Oct. 1755. 

John Okeson, d. Aug 1, 1772, aged 23 
years. 

Nickolas A. Okeson, b. Mar. 16th 1757. 

Nickolas A. Okeson, d. Apr. 14th 1842. 

Nickolas A. Okeson, b. in Hunterdon Co., 
N.J., Mar. 6th 1757. d. in Juniata Co., 
Penna., Apr. 14th 1842. Age 85 years 1 m. 
8 days. 

Susan Silverthorn Okeson his wife, was 
b. in N. J. Jan. 12th 1762, d. in Juniata 
Co., Pa., Feb. 27 A.D. 1841 age 79. 

Their family was born as follows: 

John Okeson, b. Feb. 3rd, 1783. M. 
Rebecca Bull, sister of W. C. Bull, killed 
by Indians in 1812. 

Daniel Okeson, b. Feb. 3rd 1786. M. 


Anna McBride. 


Sarah Okeson, b. Dec. 3rd 1788. 

Abbie Okeson, b. Sept. 25th 1799. 

William Okeson, b. Jan 15th 1795. 

William Okeson, d. Jan. 20th 1872. 

Margaret Okeson, b. Feb. 19th 1802. 

Samuel Okeson, b. Nov. 11th 1805. 

Deaths 

Daniel Okeson, d. in Tuscarora Valley, 
Penna., on 15th day June A.D. -1801, aged 
eighty seven years four m. and two days. 
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Angleshe Albertson Okeson, departed 
this life in Tuscarora Valley, Penna., Oct. 
llth at half after 5 o’clock in the morning, 
A.D. 1807, aged 74 years 7 ms. 6 days. 


* * 


Queries 


McAlpine—Wanted full inf. of Robert 
McAlpine, served in N.C. during Rev. War, 
moved Abbeville dst., S.C., then to Wilkes 
Co., Ga.; lived Greene and Franklin Cos., 
Ga.; he d. abt. 1803-4 Clarke Co., Ga. 
Did he mar. Mary Moore? Need data on 
son Soloman and wfe. Elizabeth. Where 
mar. ?—Mrs. E. S. Pace, Jr., Estaboga, Ala. 

Stam (Stamm—Stem—Stom) — Want 
proof of births of Jacob’s and Elizabeth’s 
children, George and Abraham, and prob. 
Susannah and Jacob, Jr., b. Washington 
Co., Md., aft. 1772. Lived near Dry Run, 
prob. in the Clearspring dst. Have proof 
of b. of Alexander, Catherine, and Henry, 
b. in Paradise Twp., York Co., Pa., and 
Marie Eva, b. Washington Twp., Md., in 
1772. Jacob and Elizabeth sponsored 
Elizabeth Hager, dau. of Andrew and 
Susannah, bapt. 1798, St. Paul’s, Wash- 
ington Co., Md. Went to Somerset Co., 
Pa., abt. 1796. Will pay $50.00 for proof 
of births.—Mrs. Lillie Hornsby, 15455 Bilt- 
more, Detroit 27, Mich. 

Barber—Want full inf. as to parents, 
bros., etc., of William Barber, b. N.C. 
June 25, 1789, d. Cobb Co., Ga., 1876, mar. 
Rachel Daniell, 1810, Clarke Co., Ga. How 
was he related to Aaron, James, George 
Barber, etc., of Clarke and Oglethorpe Cos., 
Ga.? Will ex. inf. on Barber-Gann—Alex- 
ander families—G. E. Barber, Box 133, 
Mableton, Ga. 

Laycock — Jordan — Wanted parents, 
dates, and places of Rebuen Laycock, b. 
1770-80 Pa. (where), mar. Sarah Jordan 
in Clermont Co., Ohio 1804, also her 
parents.—Nellie Peterson, R. 6, Box 397, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Brooks—Benham—Goodsell—Sanford— 
Southwell—Sloat—Wanted ances., parents, 
dates, and places of the following: Solomon 
Brooks, b. 1-19-1780, lived Bristol, Conn., 
d. 1-12-1854, Bristol, mar. lst Hannah 
Benham 1805-6, ch. mar. 2d Elis. Goodsell 
1829 Harwinton, Conn. Also of Wm. Chas. 
Southwell, 1832-1905, Hamilton, Ont., mar. 
1853 Phoebe Ellen Sloat, dau. Peter and 
Phoebe (Thomas). Corr. invited by his 
gr.-granddau. Mrs, John C. Kreger, 25349 
Huron River Dr., Flat Rock, Mich. 

Christy—Want ances., parents, descs., 
dates, and places of Robert Christy, b. 1740 
Scotland, fought in Rev. War under Gen. 
Putnam. Also full inf. of his son David 
Christy, professor and author, who lived 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1860. Welcome corres. 
—Joanna Christy Bechtel, 1205 Highland, 
Visalia, Calif. 

Chamberlin—Matlock—Wanted ances., 
parents, dates and places of Benjamin 
Chamberlin and wfe. Mehitabel Matlock 
of Menden, Morris Co., N.J. Ch. were 
Rhuel Hampton, Isabel, John, George, 
Sydney, Anna Maria (Buck), and others. 
Rhuel Hampton Chamberlin, b. Sept. 1826; 
Mehitabel, b. abt. 1783; Benjamin, b. abt. 
1784, lived in Pa. and N.Y.—Mrs. Hattie 
B. Hummel, 8620 Woodhaven Blvd., Wood- 
haven 21, N.Y. 

Darlington— Wood —Hess— Stevens — 
Wanted parents, dates, and places of 
following persons: (a) Benjamin Darling- 
ton, was in Kanawha, Co., W.Va., 1808, 
mar. 1810 Polly Johnson, dau. of Wm. and 
Amy Johnson, who set. on Peter Creek, 
Kanawah Co., W.Va. 1795. (b) of 
William Wood, b. 1777, d. 1835, moved 
from Monroe Co., W.Va., to Fayette Co., 
W.Va., where he d. Want name of his 


wie., they had son Elijah, b. 1805, d. 1885, 
mar. Rachael Louise (?) ; want her parents, 
dates, and places. (c) of Martin Hess who 
mar. Polly Ann, dau. of Wm. Wood. (d) 
of John Stevens (Rev. sol.) and wfe. 
Elizabeth, mar. June 1819; aft. Rev. War 
John went to Campbell Co., Ky., where he 
died—Miss M. A. Darlington, 110 S. 
Cherry St., Muncie, Ind. 

McAllister — Bartlam — Want ances., 
oo. dates, and places of Wm. Henry 

cAllister, b. abt 1848 near Norfolk, Va., 
d. abt. 1907-8 near Montgomery, W. Va., 
and wife. Sarah E. Bartlam, lived Chester- 
field Co., Va., 1880.—Mrs. Edw. N. 
McAllister, 15 Forest Ave., Cranford, N.J. 

Grafton—Dodds—Want ances, parents, 
dates, and places of Nathaniel Grafton, 
mar. Prudence Dodds, Oct. 11, 1815, at 
Providence, R.I—Mrs. Charles W. Hill, 
1609 N. 58th St., Omaha 4, Nebr. 

Williams—Loore (Lohr)—Want par- 
ents, dates, and places of Otho Lewis 
Williams, Sr., b. Va. Sept. 30, 1782, and 
wie., Mary Loore (Lohr), mar. in Md. 
12-25-1806, d. 9-25-1828, bur. Frederick Co., 
Va. May be related to Elisha Williams of 
Sugar Land Hundred, Md., Census 9-2-1776. 
—John C. Stewart, 110 Jacksonia St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

Jemison (Jamison)—Want name of 
husband, with dates and places, of Jenet 
Jemison, who lived in Kent Co., Md., 1756, 
d. Kent Co., Del., 1759, leaving ch. Andrew, 
Joseph, Joshua, Thomas, Alexander, Re- 
becca Hull, and Ann Hutson.—Mrs. Floyd 
O. Gilbert, 1612 Kilian Blvd., St. Cloud, 
Minn, 

Brown—Want parents, dates, and places 
of following: (a) William Crum, b. Feb. 29, 
1773, lived Clinton Co., N.Y. (b) Jonah 
Osborne, b. Oct. 27, 1787, Columbia Co., 
N.Y. (c) John B. Westervelt, mar. Charity 
Banta, Apr. 5, 1801. (d) William Kipp, 
mar. Susan Whitenack, Oct. 15, 1803, 
Somerset Co., N.J. (e) Mary Louise 
Brown, b. Mercer Co., N.J., March 29, 
1819.—Maude Crum Hopper, 4 Peter 
Cooper Rd., Apt. MA, New York 10, N.Y. 

Wm. Linn=Martha Scott—John Linn- 
Polly Ross—A. Patterson—M. Elliott- 
Thomas Marshall—Perry Co., formerly 
Cumberland Co., Pa., Linns and Pattersons 
to Ohio early 1830. Will exchange inf.— 
Mrs. Irvin R. Pinckney, Sunny Side Acres, 
Rt. 2, Box 125, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Standish — Washburn — Need proof 
Olive Standish, b. 1763 Plympton, Mass., 
d. 1829 Randolph, Vt. mar. 1781 Plymp- 
ton, Mass., Abner Washburn, b. 1757 
Middleborough, Mass., d. 1848 Randolph, 
Vt., was the dau. of Moses Standish, b. 
Halifax, Mass., reported dead 1777. He 
mar. Mary Eddy of Middleborough, Mass. 
Mar. int. Halifax, Mass., 1758. Also need 
proof that Jonah Washburn, b. 1753, Bridge- 
water, Mass., d. 1810 Randolph, Vt., m. 
1756 Huldah Sears, was son of James 
Washburn, b. 1698 Bridgewater, Mass., d. 
1741 East Taunton, Mass., m. 1720 Eliza- 
beth Leonard, Bridgewater, Mass.—Genevra’ 


Washburn, 205 Ark Ave., Monroe, La. 


The National Park Service has 
recommended to the Congress legisla- 
tion to authorize enlargement of Inde- 
pendence National Park in Philadelphia. 
Addition of certain property adjacent 
to the park would authorize construc- 
tion of parking facilities needed to pro- 
vide for increasing numbers of visitors 
(1,475,000 in 1959 alone) and permit 
them to arrive at a point from which 
they could visit the major features in 
chronological sequence. 
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We this reaches you it will 
be December, and you will be 
busy with plans for Christmas. To 
every State JAC Chairman, chapter 
chairman and club director, and 
through you to every JAC member, 
we send our wishes for a very happy 
Christmas. Your JACs have dis- 
covered that the secret of a happy 
Christmas is to make others happy. 
According to your reports, they did 
many things last Christmas—sent 
greeting cards, sang carols, made 
personal visits and took gifts to shut- 
ins and those in hospitals and homes 
for the aged; collected toys and gave 
parties to children in hospitals and 
homes for children; collected good 
used clothing and toys and sent them 
to DAR Schools; and took part in 
Christmas plays and parties, thus giv- 
ing happiness to many both young 
and old. This is the best way to 
celebrate the Birthday of Jesus. No 
doubt you JACs will be just as busy 
this Christmas. Write to us, and tell 
all about their activities. 

Mrs. G. Murray Campbell, National 
Vice Chairman, JAC, North-Central 
Division, sent in an interesting report 
from Mrs. L. J. Augustine, State JAC 
Chairman of Iowa, including several 
newspaper clippings. Mrs. Augustine 
reports that Clear Lake Chapter, 
DAR (Mrs. Adam Yurigan, JAC 
chairman), sponsors three 6th grade 
JAC clubs in the Garner-Hayfield 
School, and one 6th grade club in 
the school at Britt, Iowa, with a total 
membership of 91 students. With the 
permission of the principal the clubs 
were incorporated as a part of the 
class work, and meetings are held 
twice a month. These clubs have 
many activities. Last Christmas they 
sang carols to shut-ins, followed by 
Christmas parties, and collected toys 
and clothing for Crossnore. They 
had Valentine parties for their 
mothers and members and gave a 
Mother’s Day Tea with a program 
of music, skits, readings, and recita- 
tions. The local newspaper, The 
Garner Leader, in its write-up about 
the latter event (which included two 
newspaper pictures), stated: 

An abundance of talent, 


both as 


Junior American Citizens — 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


_ Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


leaders and entertainers, was brought 
out in this program. This will be a 
wonderful asset to the community when 
these boys and girls take their places 
in the adult community. 

The clubs also participated in 
Memorial Day services. At the clos- 
ing of school the outstanding member 
of each club was presented with the 
Thatcher Award pin by Mrs. Yuri- 
gan. The recipients were Barbara 
Phipps, Brent Abele, and LaDonna 
Greiman, of Garner-Hayfield School, 
and Barbara Pierce of Britt School. 
This event was also written up in 
The Garner Leader, with a picture 
of the winners and Mrs. Yurigan. 
The editor, Mr. Elling, is interested 
in the work of these young people 
and has given their activities good 
publicity. Mrs. Augustine made a 


‘display of newspaper clippings at 


the State Conference in Des Moines. 
Such publicity encourages other DAR 
chapters to sponsor JAC clubs. 

Mrs. Campbell reported that Mrs. 
Raymond F. Le Mieux, State JAC 
Chairman of Wisconsin, had put on 
a fine radio program for JAC. She 
also spoke enthusiastically of the fine 
work done by Miss Hazel Mortimer 
in Rockford, Ill. The activities of the 
two clubs at George Washington 
Junior High School, sponsored by the 
Rockford Chapter, were described by 
Miss Mortimer in her article, Sea- 
soned With Salt, which appeared in 
the October issue of the DAR 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Jack Nye, State JAC Chair- 
man of South Carolina, sent us a fine 
write-up in The Lancaster News of 
the JAC clubs in Lancaster, S.C. 
These clubs are sponsored by the 
Waxhaws Chapter, DAR. The editor 
writes: 

With patriotism as their theme, mem- 
bers of JAC Clubs in the Lancaster 
schools learn the fundamentals of a 
democratic nation. Their objectives are 
the mutual improvement of members by 
study of the history of the United 
States and the underlying principles 
of national, state and municipal govern- 
ment; the discussion and practice of 
patriotism and promotion of good citi- 
zenship and sincere preparation for in- 
telligent and unselfish participation in 
the duties of citizenship. 


One of the most active clubs in Lan- 
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caster is in the Rice School, under 


_ the direction of Miss Nancy Crocket. 


For its final meeting in June members 
studied Mark Twain and dramatized 
the famous episode, Whitewashing 
the Fence, from Tom Sawyer. An 
excellent picture was included in the 
write-up. 

Mrs. Nye also sent a newspaper 
picture of members of four JAC 
clubs in the Blake School, Green- 
wood, S.C., who presented a program 
on good citizenship at a meeting of 
the sponsoring DAR chapter, Star 
Fort. 

Send in stories of your JAC club 
activities, and we will use them in 
order of their receipt. Get as much 
publicity as possible on JAC activi- 
ties in your local papers and send it in 
for the 1960-61 JAC Publicity Scrap- 
book. Help us make this scrapbook 
twice as good as the last one. First, 
second, and third prizes will again 
be given to the States that send in 
the best publicity. Also encourage 
participation in the national JAC 
contests—essays, posters, poems, 
songs, plays and programs, and club 
projects. The subject this year is 
Our Charters of Freedom. Copies of 
the letter of the Contest Chairman, 
Mrs. Bowman, with instructions, may 
be obtained without charge by writ- 
ing to the Business Office, National 
Headquarters, NSDAR, 1776 D Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

And last, but of great importance, 
urge all your JAC chairmen to sub- 
scribe to the DAR Magazine. It is 
still only $2.00 a year—the only 
thing I know of that has not gone 
up in price. e 


The President General has been asked to 
serve on the Awards Jury that will select 
the recipients of the Freedoms Foundation 
awards; it will meet at Valley Forge from 
November 27—Decemher 3. Mrs. White also 
has acted as a member of the Panel of 
Judges in the Television Class to select the 
winners of GMA (Grocery Manufacturers 
of America) Life Line of America trophies. 


The National Society complied with the 
invitation of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons to exhibit litera- 
ture of our organization at the annual 
meeting of the association in St. Louis 
September 29-30; Mrs. Frank I. Henderson 
of St. Louis, Missouri’s State Chairman of 
the National Defense Committee, took 
charge of the booth at the request of Mrs, 
Ashmead White; she was assisted by 
several St. Louis members. 


Note: The Author of How Fruit Came 
to America, in the November 

zine, was Belle Lillard Huff, not Belle 
Tillard Huff. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Regular Meeting—October 12, 1960 


7. REGULAR MEETING of the National Board of Manage- 
ment of the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, convened in the Board Room of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 9:30 a. m., Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, President General, presiding. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, 
offered prayer, followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, led by Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., First Vice Presi- 
dent General. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin Frees 
Seimes, called the roll. The following members were 
recorded present: National Officers: Mrs. White, Mrs. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Stribling, Mrs. Seimes, Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Baker, 
Miss Burns, Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. 
Cook, Mrs. Maddox, Mrs. Cagle, Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Irwin, 
Mrs. Wrenn, Mrs. Patrick, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. 
Lange, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Pilkinton, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. 
Gamble, Mrs. Tuthill, Mrs. Stotts, Mrs. Carlson, Mrs. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Schneider. State Regents: Mrs. McCrary, Mrs. 
Flood, Mrs. Tippet, Miss Downing, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Estill, Mrs. Merritt, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Biel, Mrs. Watson, 
Mrs. Kilbourn, Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Shackelford, Mrs. 
Grover, Mrs. Shramek, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Heaton, Mrs. Cash, Mrs. Ackerman, Mrs. 
McConkey, Mrs. Skillman, Mrs. Cuff, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. 
Houghton, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Tompkins, Mrs. Lipscomb, 
Mrs. Morford, Mrs. Riggs, Miss Perkins, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. 
Holcombe, Mrs. Frick. 


The President General, Mrs. White, read her report. 


My first official duty at the beginning of the second year 
of this administration was to attend the C. A. R. Banquet 
on Saturday evening, April 23, and bring greetings. 

Monday, April 25, with Mrs. Louise Moseley Heaton, 
State Regent of Mississippi, Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, National 
Chairman of D. A. R. Good Citizens Committee, and Mrs. 
B. Harrison Lingo, I was a guest of the James Monroe Me- 
morial Foundation at a luncheon and Ground Breaking Exer- 
cises of the James Monroe Library at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Tuesday, April 26, Mrs. Lyle J. Howland and I drove to 
Tamassee, South Carolina, to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Tamassee D. A. R. School. We were 
joined there by Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease, National Chair- 
man, D. A. R. School Committee, and Mrs. Harold Nelson 
Kilburn, State Regent of Kansas, as well as members of the 
Board. It was decided to retain Mr. Ralph H. Cain for two 
years as Superintendent of Tamassee D. A. R. School. Mr. 
W. L. Jones was engaged as Business Manager of the 
School, with Miss Lola Wilson retiring. 

Wednesday evening, May 4, I was a guest of Mr. Justice 
Harold Burton and Mrs. Burton at a reception held at the 
Congressional Club, in honor of Chief Judge Prettyman and 
Mrs. Prettyman. 

On May 6, The Honorable Clifford G. McIntire and Mrs. 
McIntire included me among their guests at the Lobster 
Dinner of the Maine State Society. Mr. McIntire is Con- 
gressman from my District in Maine and a member of our 
Advisory Board. 

May 11 I was an honored guest at the luncheon meeting 
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of the Capital Speakers’ Club, Mrs. William H. Hessick, 
President. 

Thursday afternoon, May 12, I flew to New York where I 
was met at International Airport by our First Vice President 
General, Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., and her husband, 
who also entertained me at dinner at the International 
Hotel. 

Friday your President General spoke at the 50th Anniver- 
sary Luncheon meeting of the Richmond County Chapter, 
Mrs. James Whitford, Regent, on Staten Island. An Honor- 
ary President General, Mrs. William H. Pouch, is a mem- 
ber of this chapter and was an honored guest. 

On the morning of May 14 I flew to Memphis to attend 
the Sons of the American Revolution Congress where I 
extended the best wishes of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and spoke briefly at a morning session. 

Saturday afternoon, May 21, I served as Honorary Chair- 
man of the Check Booth at the Salvation Army Auxiliary’s 
Garden Party Benefit held at the Nicaraguan Embassy. 

The following day I was a guest of the Falls Church 
Chapter, in Falls Church, Virginia, Mrs. Eldred M. Yochim, 
Regent, at their 50th Anniversary Tea and presented an 
Award to a 50-year member, 

May 25 your President General was a guest of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross for tea, and on May 26, she was 
the honor guest of the Political Study Club at the Annual 
May Breakfast. On the evening of May 31 Mrs. James M. 
Haswell entertained for dinner Mrs. Stribling, Mrs. Seimes, 
Mrs. Baker, Miss Burns, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. 
Ellsworth E. Clark and the President General who were in 
Washington for the June 1 Board Meeting and the Execu- 
tive Committee Meeting. Mrs. Maddox arrived later that 
evening. We enjoyed a showing of one hundred and fifty 
excellent colored slides of Washington and the Continental 
Congress sent to us by Mr. Walter Davis of Wyoming. 

Friday, June 3, I flew to New York City and on Monday, 
June 6, Mrs. Joseph Curtis White and I drove to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point where I presented 
our annual Award—a portable typewriter—to Cadet Charles 
P. Otstott of Dallas, Texas, for the highest rating in Mechan- 
ics of Fluids. That evening, we drove to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, Connecticut, and on 
the following day, I presented our Award—a check of $100 
—to Cadet Donald Charles Greenman of Arlington, Virginia, 
for excellence in Theoretical and Practical Seamanship. 
These visits to our United States Service Academies are 
delightful affairs. Donors of Awards are extended every 
attention and courtesy by the Officers and Cadets of the 
Academies. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of this same week, I was 
the house guest of Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, National 
Chairman of the D. A. R. Magazine Committee. On Thurs- 
day, I left for Brunswick, Maine, to attend Bowdoin College 
Commencement Exercises when the Degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters was conferred upon me by the College. 

The week of June 12 was spent at my home in Lubec. 
Monday, June 20, accompanied by Mrs. Allan Wentworth, 
State Recording Secretary of Maine, I drove to Walling- 
ford, Vermont, where I was the guest of the Vermont State 
Society at their summer meeting. On the afternoon of June 
22, I gave my address. Returning to Lubec June 25, I 
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remained at home until July 5 when I flew back to Washing- 
ton. 

Thursday, July 7, Mrs. Agnes Beaton, Safety Department, 
Women’s Division, Allstate Insurance Company, entertained 
in my honor with a luncheon at the Washington Hotel Roof. 
That afternoon, Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, Past Organizing 
Secretary General, drove me to Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington, where I was the guest of the Vir- 
ginia State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, at 
the presentation ceremonies of a 50-star Flag by General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, U.S.M.C. Retired, to Mr. Robert V. H. 
Duncan of Alexandria, President of the Virginia Sons of the 
American Revolution. A wreath was placed at General 
Washington’s tomb and a private tour of Mount Vernon 
was enjoyed. That evening your President General was a 
banquet guest of the Alexandria Chapter, S.A.R., Rear 
Admiral Dwight M. Agnew, President. 

Friday, July 15, I drove to New Bern, North Carolina, 
with Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark, National Chairman of our 
Press Relations Committee, and Mrs. William Seth Kenyon, 
National Chairman, Genealogical Records Committee, to 
visit Tryon Palace. While in New Bern, we enjoyed the 
cordial hospitality of Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, Honorary 
President General of the National Society. 

Miss Mayme C. Parker, of the Francis Wallis Chapter 
of Virginia, invited me to a special showing of Woodlawn, 
the home of Nellie Custis Lewis, on July 22, followed by a 
luncheon at her home. 

Mrs. Anna B. Sandt, National Vice Chairman of the 
D.A.R. School Committee, entertained the members of the 
District of Columbia who made the money corsages which 
were for sale during Congress for the Doris Pike White 
Auditorium Gymnasium Fund, at a supper party at her home 
on Sunday evening, July 24, which party your President 
General was among the guests. 

Wednesday, July 27, I flew to Erie, Pennsylvania, where I 
was a house guest of Mrs. Macdonald S. Reed. Mrs. Reed 
drove me to Chautauqua, New York, on Thursday the 28th 
to attend the luncheon and meeting of the Chautauqua 
Circle of the Daughters of the American Revolution held 
in the Hotel Athenaeum. At this meeting, attended by many 
members from many states, I gave the principal address, 
with Miss Lucile Thomas, President, presiding. 

August 6 I flew to Maine for a short vacation at my 
home. August 25 I left for New Hampshire to be the speaker 
on August 27 in Rindge at the Vesper Service of the New 
Hampshire Society D.A.R. in the Cathedral of the Pines. 
It was a pleasure to greet so many members from so many 
states here at this inspiring spot. 

Thursday, September 1, found me back in Washington. 
On the evening of September 2, I witnessed the Evening 
Parade at the United States Marine Barracks through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Frank R. Heller, National Chairman, 
The Flag of the United States of America Committee. A 
special pleasure was to attend a performance of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” at the historic Gadsby’s Tavern in 
Alexandria, Virginia, on the evening of September 3, as the 
guest of Mrs. James M. Haswell, Chairman of the National 
Board Dinners Committee. 

At the invitation of Mr. William F. Laukaitis, Postmaster 
of the City of Baltimore, on September 14, your President 
General attended the Francis Scott Key “American Credo” 
Stamp celebration at Baltimore. The Advertising Club of 
Baltimore was host for luncheon which was followed by 
an address by the Postmaster General, Arthur E. Summer- 
field. A Patriotic Pilgrimage followed under the auspices 
of the Society of the War of 1812 when I had the honor to 
place a wreath on the Aquilla Randall Monument. That 


evening exercises were held at Fort McHenry with a sim- 


ulated bombardment of the Fort. 
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The following day I drove with Mrs. Frank Shramek, 
State Regent of Maryland, and Mrs. Ross B. Hager, 
Librarian General, to the United States Chemical Center at 
Aberdeen to attend the State Chairmen’s annual meeting. 

By invitation of the Thomas Lee Chapter, Mrs. Fred P. 
Smoke, Regent, on September 17 I gave an address at 
the Constitution Day Exercises at Stratford, Virginia, the 
home built by Thomas Lee and where so many men of 
that name, famous in our country’s history, lived. 

Friday, September 23, I enjoyed viewing an exhibit of 
Antique Silver, collected from homes in Alexandria, in 
Gadsby’s Tavern, as the guest of the Mount Vernon Chapter. 
Mrs. Seddon P. Sadtler, Regent. 

I flew to Boston on Monday, September 26, and was the 
overnight guest of Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, National 
Chairman of the D.A.R. Magazine Committee, who drove me 
to Swampscott on Tuesday to attend the Massachusetts Fall 
Meeting. That evening I enjoyed the hospitality of the Massa- 
chusetts State Officers Club for dinner, Mrs. Edwin R. Sparrow, 
President, and spoke briefly. Wednesday morning I attended 
the Junior Members Breakfast, Mrs. James J. Lucas, Chair- 
man. The Fall Meeting opened at two o’clock that afternoon 
with Mrs. Willard F. Richards, State Regent, presiding, when 
your President General brought greetings from the National 
Society and made a short talk. The Banquet was held that 
evening when I gave my address, which was followed by a 
reception. Mrs. Leslie P. Bartheld, National Chairman, 
American Indians Committee, and Mrs. William Seth Ken- 
yon, National Chairman, Genealogical Records Committee, 
also addressed the meeting. On Friday, I returned to Wash- 
ington with Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon. 

Saturday morning, October 8, I greeted the Chapter Chair- 
men of the D.A.R. Museum Committee of the District of 
Columbia at a meeting held in our D.A.R. Museum, and that 
afternoon drove with Mrs. James M. Doyle, Vice Regent, 
Fairfax County Chapter, to Fairfax, Virginia, to participate 
in ceremonies at the unveiling of a tablet by the Fairfax 
County Chapter in memory of the American Soldiers of 
World War II and the Korean War at Fairfax County 
Court House, Mrs. J. H. White, Jr., Regent, presiding. 

Sunday, October 9, I was a guest at a tea at the home of 
Mrs. Virginia Heckert Lambert for the benefit of the school 
projects of Frances Scott Chapter. 

Upon invitation from Mr. Paul S. Willis, President, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., your President 
General served as a member of the Panel of Judges for 
1960 for the Television Class relative to the annual trophy 
to be given by the Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

It is with pride that I report being elected as an Honorary 
Member of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, District 
of Columbia Society. 

In cases where it has been impossible for your President 
General to attend certain ceremonies, she is indebted to 
those who represented her. 

On May 16-18, Mrs. Ben Page of Kansas City, Missouri, 
represented our Society at the National Convention of the 
American National Red Cross held in Kansas City, Missouri. 

On May 30, Mrs. Thomas Wright McConkey, State 
Regent of New Hampshire, laid our Society’s wreath at the 
Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, New Hampshire. 

On May 30, Mrs. Walter Lyde McCleery, State Regent of 
Hawaii, attended the ceremonies held by the AMVETS for 
the dedication of their memorial Carillon at the site of the 
U.S.S. Arizona at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, thus representing 
the President General. 

On August 21-26, Mrs. Clarence Wickersham Wacker, 
Vice President General of Michigan, represented our Society 
at the National Convention of the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

On September 17, Mrs. Ross B. Hager, Librarian General, 


represented the President General and gave greetings to 
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the new citizens at the Naturalization Proceedings during 

the National Conference on Citizenship held in Washington. 

Due to conflicting engagements it was not possible for me 
to personally present our Society’s award to all of the 
various United States Service Academies. Mrs. Richard F. 
Carlson, Vice President General of Colorado, presented our 
Society’s check on June 6 to the winner, Cadet Wilfred L. 
Goodson, McAlester, Oklahoma, at the United States Air 
Force Academy in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Librarian General, presented 
the Society’s award of a camera to Midshipman Tracy 
Clark Tucker of Sheridan, New York, on June 7, at the 
United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. 

Mrs. Edward J. Reilly, of New York, National Chairman 
of Motion Picture Committee, presented the Society’s 
award, a $100 Savings Bond, at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy in King’s Point, New York, to the winner, 
Deck Cadet David G. Hassi of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Upon invitation from the Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Inc., our Society sent samples of its 
publications for display at a booth to be allocated to us 
during the Association’s Annual Meeting, held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 29, October 1 and 2. We are indebted 
to Mrs. Frank I. Henderson, Missouri State Chairman of 
National Defense Committee, and her helpers for manning 
this booth for us. 

To give you a brief summary of accomplishments, I report 
the following: 

Windows on the third floor of Memorial Continental Hall 
have been replaced, 

The Banquet Hall has been renovated—for the first time 
in many years. (Chapters which donated the original 
chairs have cooperated by sending $5 per chair to cover 
the cost of re-upholstering chair seats. ) 

The Landscaping Project for the Grounds at National 
Headquarters is progressing. The landscaping on the 
C Street side of the Building is completed, and plans are 
moving ahead for the Memorial Garden on the D Street 
side of our Buildings. 

50-year Membership Certificates have been issued for pres- 
entation to members by chapters. 

The D.A.R. Handbook, revised by Mrs. William H. Sullivan, 
Jr., First Vice President General, has been received from 
the printers and orders are invited. 

A new Booklet of Prayers, compiled by Mrs. T. Earle 
Stribling, Chaplain General, has been issued. 

A $500 D.A.R. Occupational Therapy Scholarship was 
awarded to Miss Marjory Kuhn of Rockville Center, New 
York. 

The renewal of the Patent covering the D.A.R. Insignia for 
the next 14 years has been handled and is covered by 
Private Law 86-412—86th Congress, passed by the U. S. 
House of Representatives and the U. S. Senate July 12, 
1960. 

Cases to display effectively our ever growing silver collection 
have been installed in the Museum. 

My gratitude is expressed to each of you for your coopera- 
tion and devotion in our work. 

Doris Pike Wuite, 
President General. 


The First Vice President General, Mrs. William H. Sulli- 
van, Jr., read her report. 


Immediately following the Congress of last April, final 
copy for the 13th edition of the DAR Handbook was pre- 
pared for the printer, to include the necessary changes 
voted upon by the Congress. After reading, correcting and 
amending innumerable copies of proof it was finally time 
to prepare the Table of Contents and the Index, entailing 
much meticulous work. You can imagine the joy with which 
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its editor opened the cover of the first copy of the com- 
pleted Handbook upon her return from a brief holiday 
after Labor Day! It is hoped each member of the National 
Board will become well acquainted with this edition and 
urge the membership to do likewise. Familiarity with the 
contents will help to eliminate much correspondence. A 
special thank you to all who cooperated in any way in this 
endeavor. 

Due to changing her place of residence from Garden 
City to Scarsdale, New York, in June, this officer did not 
attend the June Board meeting. However, as a loyal DAR 
she did keep her promise and traveled more than 500 
miles to address two chapters in New York (Mohawk and 
Enoch Crosby) the week of the move, as well as journey 
to Bristol, Rhode Island, to address a group at the time 
hurricane “Donna” arrived in the vicinity. 

It was a privilege to be a guest at the 50th Anniversary 
of Richmond County Chapter, on Staten Island, New York, 
in May, when our President General, Mrs. White, and our 
Honorary President General, Mrs. William H. Pouch, were 
the guests of honor. 

As your First Vice President General this officer enjoyed 
the very cordial hospitality of the Vermont Daughters at 
their 61st State Conference in White River Junction, Sep- 
tember 21-22, where she was the banquet speaker and par- 
took in a radio broadcast in Hanover, Vermont. October 
4-6 saw her in Albany, New York, as a guest of the 64th 
New York State Conference, where she gave a brief message 
relative to the 70th anniversary of the founding of our 
Society. 

On September 16th she was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Polly Wyckoff Chapter of Tenafly, 
New Jersey, and three other chapters, David Demarest, 
Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe, and Red Mill in that area, with 
the New Jersey State Regent, Mrs. Skillman, in attendance. 

Appreciation and thanks are given at this time for the 
many state and chapter yearbooks received, as well as 
the numerous invitations to attend meetings. Due to not only 
a change in address, but also the change in name from a 
“Erb” to “Sullivan,” some of the mail went astray and was 
not always forwarded. Acknowledgment of all yearbooks and 
acceptance of all invitations was not possible, but each was 
sincerely appreciated. 

AvELE WoopHousE SULLIVAN, 
First Vice President General. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, 
read her report. 


During the summer I had the pleasure of compiling a 
prayer booklet containing some of the inspiring devotionals 
contributed by the state and chapter chaplains. Forty-nine 
state societies had a part in this project and I now wish to 
express my sincere gratitude to the State regents for this 
cooperation. The task of selecting the contents was difficult 
but I hope that you approve of what I have done and that 
you will receive as much joy and satisfaction from the use 
of this book as I did in preparing it for you. It is now 
available in the Business Office at the same price of thirty- 
five cents per copy. 

Since last we met, I have attended many functions, social, 
civic and patriotic, as a national officer of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and everywhere I have been 
received with cordiality and respect. It has made me both 
grateful and humble. 

In May I went to New Bern, North Carolina, to confer 
with printers and had the opportunity of seeing Tryon 
Palace and enjoyed a visit with Miss Carraway. 

It was my pleasure in August to represent the President 
General and the National Society, at the Southeastern 
Divisional Meeting of the Children of the American Revo- 
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lution, held in my state and at our own Berry Schools. 
Constitution Week celebration made for a. busy Septem- 
ber. I traveled from the mountains of north Georgia twice 
to the Georgia coast and Georgia is a large state. I welcome 
at all times the duties of this office in the service of my 


Society and fellowman for it is my belief that service is the 


rent we pay for our place on this earth. 
LENAMAE F. StRIBLING, 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin Frees 
Seimes, read her report. 


At the close of the 69th Continental Congress resolutions 
and letters as directed by the Congress were sent to the 
President of the United States, members of the Cabinet, 
heads of the Defense, Army and Navy establishments, 
members of the United States Congress and others. 

The resolutions adopted by the 69th Continental Congress 
were prepared and printed in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion. 

Work on the preparation and compilation of the Congress 
Proceedings was completed in August. 

The amendment to the Bylaws of the National Society 
was prepared for distribution. We also prepared the Bylaws 
for reprinting, incorporating the amendments adopted 
since the last printing. 

Minutes of Regular and Special Board meetings were 
prepared for publication in the D.A.R. Magazine, and 
proofread. Verbatim transcripts and minutes have been 
indexed and filed. 

Motions and resolutions of the Continental Congress and 
the National Board have been typed and copies delivered or 
mailed to each National Officer, also copied for the statute 
book and indexed. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meetings have 
been written and copies sent to all members of the com- 
mittee, recopied for binding in book form and indexed. 
Motions affecting the work of each office were typed sepa- 
rately and delivered. 

Since April 16, 1960, 2,364 membership certificates have 
been prepared and mailed, also 52 commissions to National 
Officers, Honorary Vice Presidents General, State Regents, 
and State Vice Regents. 

Notices of meetings of the National Board of Manage- 
ment and Executive Committee were mailed to the mem- 
bers. 

It was a pleasure to be with Mrs. Hager, Librarian Gen- 
eral, in Annapolis when the D.A.R. award was made. 

My thanks to the staff in my office. Their devotion to the 
duties of this office is greatly appreciated. 


Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Edward Cage 


Brewer, read her report. 


The Office of Corresponding Secretary General embodies 
many interests as evidenced by the variety of subjects con- 
tained in the correspondence. With requests for program 
suggestions, to an inquiry from a high school student in 
Turkey, asking for our sponsorship of his emigration to 
the United States for college work, the replies demand 
thoughtful consideration. Letters of thanks to chapters 
sending in their yearbooks have been written. Only one 
letter protesting the action of Congress in raising the dues 
has been received. It was with profound sorrow that I 
advised you of the death of another of our beloved Honorary 
Vice Presidents General, Mrs. Harper Donelson Sheppard, 
of Pennsylvania. Two thousand seven hundred and three 
letters have been written, including a personal letter of con- 


gratulations to each of our newly elected Vice Presidents 
General. 

I attended the annual Constitution Day banquet given by 
Grenada Chapter on September 15. 

I regret that circumstances prevent my acceptance of 


_ invitations to attend the Fall State Conferences. 


My gratitude and loving appreciation for the continuing 


_ solicitude of so many friends about my own welfare. I wish 


Chaplain General. 5 ee everything about me were in as good condition as my back! 


Since my last report to the Board 123,289 pieces of re- 
quested and directive literature have been mailed. 

The first major undertaking was the directive distributions 
of 3,915 copies of the resolutions and 3,185 copies of the 
Amendment to the Bylaws; 3,099 packets of letters of in- 
structions issued by the National Officers and National 
Chairman; 3,404 copies of the Directory of Committees; 
201 copies of the Proceedings of Congress; 2,326 copies 
of What the Daughters Do booklet to new members admitted 
at the past three Board meetings. 

Complying with the requests of our members, the follow- 
ing supplies have been mailed: Application blanks, 22,809; 
Applicants’ working sheets, 15,345; Ancestral charts, 4,045; 
What the Daughters Do booklets, 3,778; Highlights of 
Program Activity booklets, 446; Welcome Cards for New 
Citizens, 3,803; Membership cards, 19,000; Resolutions, 
1,699; Directories of Committees, 110; Library booklets, 
140; Postals, 1,353; Is That Lineage Right? booklets, 560; 
Proceedings of Congress, 199; Americanism Medals, 16; 
Bylaws, 615; Transfer cards, 1,198; Packets of letters of in- 
structions, 45; Information leaflets, 2,342; Requirements for 
and Preparation of Application Papers, 1,949; DAR 
Patriotic Education booklets, 932; Miscellaneous leaflets, 
1,704. 

Orders for the D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship have been 
filled to the number of 25,071. PLEASE note the Manual 
is now available in ENGLISH only. 

May I reiterate what our President General has stressed 
over and over again—material sent from headquarters 
should be studied carefully and filed for ready reference. 
An informed membership is of vital importance! 

Ione B. BREWER, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Miss Marian Ivan Burns, read 
her report. 


It is interesting to compare our six-month report from 
March 1960 through August 31, 1960 with the figures for 
those same months last year, the first year of this adminis- 
tration. 

In the current fund, revenue exceeded that of last year 
by $11,111.13 and disbursements were $7,241.98 less. How- 


ever, this last figure would have been smaller had an invoice 
_ due, but being held for negotiation, been paid. Interest 
income alone was increased $2,134.46 for the current fund 


this six-month period. 

Balances shown in the special funds exceed those of last 
year by $83,536.38, the increase largely due to the contribu- 
tions for the Doris Pike White Auditorium Gymnasium fund 
and to the Investment Trust fund. Remember however that 
special funds are not applied to general operating expenses, 
all operational expenses being paid from our current fund. 

I would like to thank the members of the National Board 
of Management, the National Chairmen and the many 
members whose open endorsement of the necessity to in- 
crease the dues in the National Society did alert our mem- 
bership to our need. Your splendid support made possible 
the result we obtained. This increase will not be reflected 
in reports of the Treasurer General until 1961. 

I hereby submit the summary statement of Current and 
Special funds for the six months ended August 31, 1960, 
and the supporting schedules thereto. 
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esidents SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CURRENT AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
iven by FOR THE PERIOD MARCH 1, 1960 TO AUGUST 31, 1960 
ince of 
Balance, 8/31/60 
tinuing Balance Cash Cash Appropri- 
I wish Funds 2/29/60 Receipts Disburse- ations Consisting of 
y back! ments 
of re- Total 
Investments Cash 
(Schedule 4) 
butions 
of the Current Fund (Schedule 1)....... $ 477,455.18 | $ 68,438.53 | $235,844.68 | ($53,500.00)| $256,549.034) $248,299.50 | $ 8,249.53 
; of in- Special Funds 
lational Funds 
nittees ; ommittee Maintenance. .... $ 16.18 $ 1,041.94 | $ 2,500.00 | $ 1,474.24 $ 1,474.24 
copies Good Citizens.............. 6,348.90 | $ 1,403.75 4,367.71 3,000.00 6,384.94 6,384.94 
imi Junior American Citizens... . 6,354.17 535.62 1,651.77 2,000.00 7,238.02 7,238.02 
itted Americanism and D.A.R. 
3,636.58 280.33 903.71 15,000.00 18,013.20 18,013.20 
22.809: National Defense........... 20,454.07 10,745.16 33,604.87 20,000.00 17,594.36 12,594.36 
, . Press Relations............. 4,019.66 21.00 1,909.22 7,000.00 9,131.44 9,131.44 
4,045 ; Groves Cottage............... 3,210.95 41.50 2,037.45 
thts of American Indians............. 1,754.51 3,932.50 2,148.22 
or New Classified Index.............. 2,936.73 1,501.73 
luti Charles Simpson Atwell....... 8,981.96 9,348.68 8,975.60 373.08 
s, 560; Landscaping................. 1,246.00 1,174.15 3,968.50 | (1,448.35 ) 
fi D.A.R. Magazine............. 24,775.52 39,065.76 58,686.15 | ......... 5,155.13 
nts for Occupational Therapy......... 1,800.50 1,932.50 
DAR Reserve for Maintenance. ..... 33,979.31 681.85 4,062.83 | ......... 30,598.33 29,808.00 790.33 
leaflets State Rooms................. 7,619.05 252.13 4,914.43 4,914.43 
Doris Pike White Auditorium 
ve been and Gymnasium.......... 33,195.19 49,987.47 30,666.30 19,321.17 
Manual Fund participating in Com- 
bined Investment Fund 
Ada W. Frazer............. 7,522.26 7,671.34 7,522.26 149.08 
stressed Agnes Carpenter............ 26,345.26 26,867.72 26,345.26 522.46 
uarters ne Rogers Minor......... 3,568.01 3,636.75 3,457.52 179.23 
Anonymous................ 5,209.74 5,313.94 | 5,209.74 104.20 
Caroline E. Holt............ 28,681.05 ea 29,207.85 26,564.93 2,642.92 
Dixon Medical............. 492.48 501.89 492.48 9.41 
ER, Edna Crist................. 8,856.88 9,029.04 8,861.88 167.16 
eral. Eichelberger Americanization. 2,284.70 2,330.29 2,284.70 45.59 
Elnora Corpe.............. 991.00 18.09 1,005.09 987.00 18.09 
s, read Eunice R. Porter........... 940.66 958.75 940.66 18.09 
Fannie C. K. Marshall...... 16,372.48 16,687.98 15,899.36 788.62 
Gertrude O. Richards. ...... 1,555.77 1,588.16 1,557.77 30.39 
+ from Golden Jubilee............. 59,689.83 60,806.39 56,246.88 4,559.51 
for Grace Brosseau............. 1,000.00 1,018.81 1,000.00 18.81 
Grace C. Marshall.......... 10,848.96 11,066.60 | 10,850.96 215.64 
dminis- Grace H. Morris............ 4,836.92 4,933.16 4,836.92 96.24 
Gridley Adams............. 1,012.82 1,030.91 985.37 45.54 
st year Helen Pouch............... 7,764.23 | 1,977.70 | 7,500.00] ......... 2,241.93 470.29 | 1,771.64 
H Hillside School............. 2,541.42 2,592.07 2,541.42 50.65 
H. V. Washington.......... 28,381.85 541.28 28,655.66 27,285.30 1,370.36 
invoice Investment Trust........... 144,996.11 17,989.89 158,929.79 149,387.44 9,542.35 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell... .. . 2,852.15 2,908.60 2,852.15 56.45 
of last Total special funds............ $ 569,949.59 | $126,677.49 | $166,519.01 | $53,500.00 | $583,608.07 | $457,536.38 | $126,071.69 
mtribu- 
= fund Total current and special funds...| $1,047,404.77 | $195,116.02 | $402,363.69 $840,157.10 | $705,835.88 | $134,321.22 
er that (4) The current fund balance at August 31, 1960 includes $1,517.00 received for 1961 dues which will not be available for use in the 
penses, operations until March 1, 1961. In addition approximately $25,900.00 in dues and fees had been received from applicants and will not 
t fund. be available for operations until the applicants are admitted to membership. 
| Board 
many 
to in- Schedule 4 
ossible SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 
emer AS OF AUGUST 31, 1960 
mt and ff} = CURRENT FUND 
, 1960, 90 day U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity value $250,000.00 due at various dates from September thru 
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National Defense Committee 
Charles Simpson Atwell Scholarship Fund 
97 shares Detroit Edison $ 3,375.60 
Doris Pike White Auditorium and Gymnasium 
90 days U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity value 30,000.00 due September, 1960) eee 29,826.30 30,666.30 
Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 
90 day U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity 30,000.00 due October, 1960) 29,808.00 
Combined Investment Fund 3 
U.S. Government Securities: 
U.S. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, due 2/15/61.............cecceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 1,007.19 
Federal Land Bank 314% Bonds, due 5/1/71.........ccccceccceccccceesecceeeseeseseeeeesacenes 13,425.00 
Corporate Bonds: 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. 344% Bonds, due 12,862.50 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 444% Bonds, due 10,290.00 
New York Telephone Co. 444% Bonds, due 15,337.50 
Pacific Gas & Electric 3% Bonds, due 6/1/74. 14,102.50 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 3% Bonds, due 12,150.00 
Corporate Stock: 
1,900.00 
137 shares duPont (E.I.) de Nemours & Co...... 24,163.37 
197 shares Wisconsin Electric Power Co...............ccccecccccccccccccceeceeseetecececesesees 7,552.95 
3,583.22 383,086.48 


(Note) 
Total investments—Special Funds $457,536.38 
Total investments—Current and Special Funds................. $705,835.88 


Note—tThe securities in the Combined Investment Fund owned at December 31, 1957 are recorded in the accounts at hs closing market 
price on that date. aot ta nean as well as securities of the other funds are ied at cost. 


Marian Burns, 
Treasurer General. 


_ As Trustees of the Pension Trust Fund of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, we herewith 
submit the accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the six months ended August 31, 1960. 


Doris Pike WHITE, 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Marian Burns, 
Treasurer General, ‘N.S.D.A.R. 


Janie H. Giascock, 
to Personnel Committee. 
Trustees. 


pe 
| 
(Copi 
ges ies of the c 
ee. omplete report of the Treasurer General may be obtained b iti 
ee y writing to her office.) 


B,975.60 


RECEIPTS: 
Contribution from the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution................0.00seeeeees $22,922.54 

DISBURSEMENTS: 
Portion of Society contributions paid to employee withdrawing from fund...............cceeeeeeeeeceneseeeeeaes 144.26 

Balance at March 1, 


Total balance 


Balance consists of: 


Cash—The Riggs National Bank: 


State Mutual Assurance Company Account 


Investments: 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, due 9/15/61.. 


In the of the of the Committee, 
Mrs. U. Amel Rothermel, the report was filed. 

The Finance Committee met October 10, 1960, and 
examined the records of the vouchers signed by the Chair- 
man from March 1, 1960 through August 31, 1960. 

We found them to be in accord with that of the Treasurer 
General. 

For a detailed report see the Treasurer General’s report. 

During the six-month period from March 1, 1960, to and 


including August 31, 1960, vouchers were approved in the — 


amount of $275,428.63. 
JosEPHINE ROTHERMEL, 
Chairman. 


In the absence of the Chairman of the Auditing Com- 7 t 
mittee, Mrs. Henry J. Walther, the President General stated _ 


that the books had been examined by the auditors and found 
in order, and that the auditors’ report would be filed. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY _ 
Tower BuILpING is 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


October 10, 1960 
National Society of the Daughters “ the 
American Revolution 


Washington, D. C. 


Mesdames: 

We have examined the recorded cash receipts me dis- 
bursements of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the six-month period ended August 
31, 1960, and verified the resulting balances of cash and in- 
vestments. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in- 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Treasurer 
General summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts and 


DECEMBER 1960 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION PENSION TRUST FUND 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
March 1, 1960 to August 31, 1960 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, 3% due 2/15/95........... 
U. S. Treasury Certificates of 4. due 15/ 


of the National of the Daughters 


500.00 


the American Revolution for the six-month period ended 
August 31, 1960, and the cash balances and investments at 
that date. Cash receipts and disbursements do not include 
disposition and acquisition respectively of securities except - 
for gains and losses thereon. 

Very truly yours, 

F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


ae W. LAFRENTZ & CO., 


Certified Public Accunttants 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 

Tower BuILpING 
Wasuineton 5, D. C. 


October 10, 1960 
National stn of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution 
Washington, D. C. 

Mesdames: 

We have examined the recorded cash receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Trustees, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Pension Trust Fund 
for the six-month period ended August 31, 1960, and verified 
the resulting balances of cash and investments. Our exami- 
nation was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Trustees 
summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Pension Trust Fund for the six-month 
period ended August 31, 1960, and the cash balances and 
investments at that date. Cash receipts and disbursements do 
not include disposition and acquisition respectively of secu- 
rities except for gains or losses thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. Larrentz& Co, 
Certified Public Accountants. _ 
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Miss Burns moved that 199 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Burns, gave the following 
report on membership: 


1,256 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Austin Carl Hayward, read 
her report. 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of this office since June lst: Number of applications 
verified, 1,980; Number of supplementals verified, 660; 
Total number of papers verified, 2,640. 

Papers returned unverified: Originals, 34; Supplementals, 
24; New Records verified, 294; Permits issued for official 
insignia, 397; miniature, 369; ancestral bars, 453; Letters 
written, 5,711; Postals, 1,714; Photostats—papers 1,258— 
pages 5,032; Data—pages, 881; Total number of pages, 
5,913. 

Martua B. Haywarp, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. iswend:-seeved that the 1,980 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar General be 
elected to membership in the National Society. Seconded by 
Mrs. Hager. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Allen Langdon 
Baker, read her report. 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith submits the 
following report from June lst to October 12th: 

The State Regent of Texas requests that the organizing 
regency of Mrs. Hazel Moss Irby be changed from Clarks- 
ville to New Boston. 

The State Regent of Oregon requests that the authoriza- 
tion of the chapter at Prineville be cancelled so an Or- 
ganizing Regent may be confirmed. 

Through their respective State Regents the following ten 
members At Large are presented for confirmation as Or- 
ganizing Regents: Mrs. Jamie Reese Doyle, Gulf Breeze, 
Florida; Mrs. Blanche Sharp Presley, Milton, Florida; 
Mrs. Gertrude Cunningham Brown, Hiawassee, Georgia; 
Mrs. Alice Marsh Sperl, South Yarmouth, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Kathleen Sanders Ross Vardaman, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; Mrs. Frances Patricia Hamilton Isham, Farm- 
ington, New Mexico; Mrs. Edith P. Westerman, Terrace 
Park, Ohio; Mrs. Velda Azella Huston McKenzie, Prineville, 
Oregon; Mrs. Sylvia LeHuquet Wilson, Bellevue, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Arlene Brackett Moore, Moses Lake, Washington. 

The following seven organizing regencies have expired by 
time limitation: Mrs. Mabelle C. Darrow, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado; Mrs. Pauline J. McConnell, Hiawassee, 
Georgia; "Mrs. Hazel Crane Amos, Shawnee, Kansas; Mrs. 
Mildred Bishop Rogers, Valley Station, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Mayme Hart Johnson, Whites Creek, Tennessee; Mrs. Jessie 
McIlroy Smith, Tolar, Texas; Mrs. Elizabeth Doloros Sutter, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

The following reappointment of three organizing regents 
is requested through their respective State Regents: Mrs. 
Mabelle C. Darrow, Glenwood Springs, Colorado; Mrs. 
Hazel Crane Amos, Shawnee, Kansas; Mrs. Mayme Hart 
Johnson, Whites Creek, Tennessee. 

Authorization of the following chapter has expired by 
time limitation: Windy Hill Beach, South Carolina. 

Through the State Regent of California, Colonel William 
Cabell Chapter requests permission to change its location 
from Balboa Island to Newport Beach. : 

Through the State Regent of Arkansas, Polk Chapter 
requests permission to change its name to James K. Polk. 
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The following nine chapters are presented for official dis- 
bandment: William and Mary Alexander, Maui, Hawaii; 
Madrid, Madrid, Iowa; (The membership of this chapter 


has been below the required minimum for the period of 
one year.) Elijah Gove, Stromsburg, Nebraska; Republican 


Valley, Alma, Nebraska; (The membership of this chapter 
has been below the required minimum for the period of one 
year.) Cohocton, Cohocton, New York; Fort Washington, 


New York, New York; Nancy Wolcott Squire, Oberlin, 


Ohio; Thomas Holden, Marshall, Texas; Dayton, Dayton, 
Washington. 

The following two chapters have met all requirements 
according to the Bylaws and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Good Wife’s River, Darien, Connecticut; Pontotoc 
Hills, Pontotoc, Mississippi. 

EvizaBetH H. Baker, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Baker moved a change in location of one organiz- 
ing regency, cancellation of one chapter authorization, con- 
firmation of ten organizing regents, reappointments of three 
organizing regents, change in location of one chapter, 
change in name of one chapter, disbandment of nine chap- 
ters, confirmation of two chapters. Seconded by Miss Burns. 
Adopted. 

The Historian General, Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, read her 
report: 


As Historian General, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the work of this office for the six-month 
period. 

In August, letters were sent from this office and from 
the Chairman of the American History Month Committee 
outlining the general plans for the promotion of the study 
of American history. The responses to our suggested pro- 
grams for the second year of endeavor indicates increased 
interest and an earnest desire to advance our program of his- 
torical undertaking, thus inculcating ideals that strengthen 
love of country, a better understanding of good government 
and the privileges of citizenship in a free nation. 

More chapters are cooperating and reporting encourage- 
ment, and in many instances success, in obtaining the in- 
terest and participation in our essay contest by the super- 
intendents of schools, teachers and students in stressing the 
study of United States history. Our essay contest in elemen- 
tary and junior high classes of public, private, and parochial 
schools on “Historic Waterways” is proving to be of interest. 
It is gratifying to note each year the number of American 
History Certificates issued and the number of American 
History Medals given as awards to history students. Mrs. 
Robert P. Sweeney, our first and continuing custodian of our 
NSDAR American History Medals, has just contributed 
generously to our Americana Restoration Fund. 

Of interest is the appeal of two members of Kentucky’s 
Limestone Chapter to the State Textbook Commission ask- 
ing that it be alert to the contents of the textbooks used in 
the schools to prevent future selection of books containing 
subversive material. 

During the summer, Senators and Representatives were 
again contacted by your Historian General and your Chair- 
man of American History Month, Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, 
and chapter members in a continued effort to have S. J. 
Resolution No. 164, requesting the President to proclaim 
February as American History Month, enacted into law. A 
special American History Month poster is now available for 
use in February. 

Our Society is always happy and willing to give permis- 
sion for the copying and reprinting of any item from our 
Repository of Americana. Both Mrs. White, our President 
General, and your Historian General were happy to give 
permission to Rear Admiral E. N. Eller and the Depart- 
ment of Naval History to microfilm documents pertaining to 
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naval history of the Revolutionary period. One of the major 


projects of the Navy in this field is the collection and ulti- 
mate publication of naval documents pertinent to the Revo- 
lution. Of especial interest was the hand-written diary of 
Commodore Joshua Barney, letters in the Convention Col- 
lection, the 1804 William Eaton letter and the accounts 
of the Battle of Hampden in 1814. 

Admiral Eller, in a letter of appreciation to our President 
General, and to the Historian General, commended the office, 
writing, “the manner in which the manuscripts are preserved 
and displayed, reflect great credit on the National Society.” 
He was most appreciative of the splendid assistance given 
by our secretary, Mrs, Mackey. 

The Delaware State Society, for the first time, set up a 
booth at the Kent and Sussex County Fair depicting the 
work of the DAR as a public service and public relations 
medium. This stressed the preservation of historic spots and 
our vital interest in American history. The Historian Gen- 
eral is happy that cooperation and material aid could be 
given this project. New York also is represented at a fair. 

We are appreciative of your response to the Americana 
Fund. Remember this fund makes possible the proper pres- 
ervation and display of the many valuable records entrusted 
to our keeping. Come to the Americana Repository— inspect 
the historic documents. It is your repository of priceless 
records. Let this office serve you. 

The generosity of the States, which is indicated by the 
gifts listed in our statistical report, shows the warm interest 
in our Americana collection. The portfolio of Signatures 
of First Governors continues to grow with an increase of five 
original signatures since the first of April which brings to 
13, the number of originals. We are holding two photostats 
in addition, awaiting the originals. 

Reports have come to us of the fine and constructive use 
being made of the recording of an address given by Mrs. 
White, our President General, on the Walter-McCarran Im- 
migration Act, in the teaching of American history classes 
in one of our schools. 

A note from Susan Hudson of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
national first-place winner in the 5th-6th grade “Historic 
Trailways” essay contest, was received in which she ex- 
pressed her thanks for the bond and book received as 
awards. The two winning essays appear in the October 1960 
issue of our DAR Magazine. 

The chapters continue their activity in promoting the 
marking of historic spots, graves of Revolutionary soldiers, 
those of Real Daughters, as well as the graves of the wives 
and children of these soldiers. It has been the privilege of 
your Historian General to participate in a number of these 
dedicatory ceremonies. 

The summer months have been busy ones for the office 
force as the work of cataloguing the items, under two classi- 
fications, that of Americana and the DAR Archives, con- 
tinues to go forward. An accomplishment of merit is that 
of the completion of a cross index of markers reported placed 
on the graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 

The office of Historian General has issued 1,722 Ameri- 
can History Award certificates; 6,308 American History 
Month stickers; 1,578 American History Medals, and re- 
ceived contributions to the Americana Fund amounting to 
$11.50. 

The number of markers reported as placed totaled 11 of 
an historical nature and 53 member markers. In addition, 
reports were received of an additional 83 historic markers 
which had not been previously catalogued. Seventy-eight of 
these were for marking the graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 
Eight donors to the Repository of Americana gave a total of 
37 individual documents during these six months. 

Indiana—Land Grant to Jonathan D. Esary- over the sig- 
nature of the President, James Monroe, 29 Raed 1823, 
Bloomington Chapter, Mrs.-Franklin Zeller. 8 
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_ Kansas—First Lieutenant Commission for Peter Bryant, 


4 May 1861, signed by C. Robinson, first Governor of Kan- 
sas, Samuel Linscott Chapter, Mrs. Frank L. Davis. 

Kentucky—Land Grant to Amos Edwards of Common- 
wealth Land, signed 25 November 1814, by Isaac Shelby, 
first Governor of Kentucky, Russellville Chapter, Colonel 
Edward M. Manley through Mrs. J. Wells Vick. 

Maine—Handwritten Commission to Caleb Lloyd to serve 
as attorney-at-law signed 9 April 1791, by Wm. Peterson, 
Governor of New Jersey, printed commission to Caleb 
Lloyd as Surrogate of the Prerogative or Ordinary’s Court, 
signed 11 April 1796, by Richard Howell, Governor of New 
Jersey; handwritten appointment of Caleb Lloyd as Master 
in the Court of Chancery, signed 19 March 1798, by R. 
Howell, Governor of New Jersey; printed appointment of 
Caleb Lloyd as Notary, signed 26 March 1799, by Richard 
Howell, Governor of New Jersey, printed appointment of 
Caleb Lloyd as Surrogate of the Prerogative or Ordinary’s 
Court, signed 4 November 1801, by Joseph Bloomfield, 
Governor of New Jersey; handwritten recommendation for 
Caleb Lloyd to practice as a counselor-at-law, signed 15 
November 1804, by Joseph Bloomfield, Governor of New 
Jersey; handwritten appointment of Caleb Lloyd as Clerk 
of the Court of General Sessions, signed on 5 November 
1812, by Aaron Ogden, Governor of New Jersey; hand- 
written Land Grant to Thomas Brabson, assignee of John 
Branch, assignee of Kader Ballard, “late a captain in the 
North Carolina line, during the late war”, signed at the 
General Land office, Washington, D. C., 20 May 1824, by 
James Monroe, President, bereavement acknowledgment 
card, inner and outer envelope, dated September 1901, from 
Mrs. McKinley (widow of the President) to Mrs. Henrietta 
Johnston (daughter of Caleb Lloyd): Eunice Farnsworth 
Chapter, Mrs. G. A. Wentworth, Sr. 

Michigan—Appointment as Justice of the Peace for Ziba 
Swann, signed 28 March 1833, by George B. Porter, Gover- 
nor in and over the Territory of Michigan and counter- 
signed by Stevens T. Mason, as Secretary of the Territory 
and later the first Governor of Michigan, Michigan State 
Society, and Mrs. Viggo Nielsen; 18 items concerning certi- 
fications of membership concerning transfers to a church in 
Alexander, Genesee County, New York, ca 1815; purchase 
of % of a church slip; annual numerical report of members 
of Alexander Church; petition to Presbytery of Genesee by 
Union Church to unite with First Congregational Church 
of Alexander; receipt to John N. Benedict for tuition at 
Genesee and Wyoming Seminary, Alexander, New York, 
Pe-to-se-ga Chapter, Mrs. Ora A. Porter. 

New York—Commission to Hosea Beebe, signed 30 
September 1786, by George Clinton, first Governor of New 
York, anonymous donor. 

Wyoming—Letter to Mr. John Hunton, 6 March 1893, 
signed by F. E. Warren, first Governor of ion: Mrs. 
Walter Gray, State Historian. 


Archives Collection | 


Louisiana—Autographed copy of sheet music of the “Song 
of the Women’s Army Corps”, 1951; words and music by 
Jane Douglass and Camilla Mays Frank, Vieux Carre Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Sydney T. Frank. 

Pennsylvania—DAR membership certificate of Mrs. Sara 
Louis Deming Spencer, 6 November 1896, signed by Letitia 
Green Stevenson, President General; Bower Hill Chapter, 
Mrs. Philip H. Dowdell. 

California—“Paul Revere’s Ride”, composed for the piano 
by E. T. Paull, copywright MCMV, “respectfully inscribed 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution”, Indian Trails 
Chapter, Mrs. N. C. Roloff. 

I would like to thank our office personnel, Mrs. Mackey 
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and Mrs. Stone, for their cooperation and very efficient 
work, 
Frances Bryan HOKE, 
Historian General. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, read 
her report. 


The work of the library has been carried on as usual 
since the last regular meeting of the Board. 

An unusual number of visitors worked in the library dur- 
ing the summer months, all welcoming the facilities offered 
them; some were seeking lines for joining the Society and 
many members were working on supplemental lines and 
helping prospective members. 

A letter with list of requested books for the library was 
sent to State Librarians in July. The many contributions 
which have come in since July indicate the continued in- 
terest in your library at headquarters. Indiana, North 
Carolina and West Virginia have completed their request 
list and are continuing to send in valuable gifts. I have 
received many copies of letters the State Librarians have 
sent to chapters, all outlining the work and listing the 
books requested from the library. The co-operation of the 
State and Chapter Librarians, through the medium of let- 
ters brings to us many of the requested books. 

Contributions have been presented for my special project 
of microfilming valuable books which can no longer be 
handled. Many have continued to send money for the re- 
binding of library books. 

We have received three metal Guide O’Files from the 
Virginia D.A.R. These files are very helpful for current 
correspondence and finger-tip information. We are most 
grateful for the kindness of the Virginia D.A.R. 

I presented the National Society Award to Midshipman 
Tracey Clark Tucker at the United States Naval Academy 
June 7th. I accompanied the President General, September 
14th, to a luncheon at the Lord Baltimore Hotel and to 
ceremonies at Fort McHenry in Baltimore, Maryland, cele- 
brating the issuance of the Francis Scott Key Credo Stamp. 
Representing the National Society I greeted new citizens in 
the ceremony at the Washington Monument September 17th. 
It was a pleasure to attend the Indiana State Conference 
October 3rd, 4th and 5th. 

The following 295 books, 139 pamphlets and 9 manu- 
scripts have been added to the library since the ans Board 


ALABAMA 


Christopher Genealogy. John R. Totten. From Alabama D.A.R. 

“Folk Lore” of Early Settlers of America and Their Ancestral Lineage. 
W. R. Morris. 1958. From Mrs. Nelle M. Jenkins. 
ARIZONA 

Kentucky Cemetery Records. Kentucky Records Research Committee. Vol. 1. 
1960. From Mrs. Roland M. James. 

Families and Descendants in America of Golsan, Golson, Gholson, Gholston 
Also Goldston, Golston. James M. Black. 1959. From Marian G. Evans. 


CaLirorNia 


History and soma of the Johnson Family from Charlemagne to the 
Present Time. Samuel W. Johnson. 1956. From Mrs. Martha E. J. Land through 
Long Beach Chapter. 

The Argonauts of California. C. W. Haskins. 1890. From California Chapter. 


Connecticut 
Leiby Genealogy. From Descendants of Daniel L. and Mary Steigerwalt Leiby. 


DeLaware 


Coffee Run 1772-1960. The Story of the Beginnings of the Catholic Faith in 
Delaware. 1960. From the Diocese of Wilmington through Delaware D.A.R. 

Genealogy of the D’Andelot-Belin Families, 1690-1951. 1951. From Pierre S. 
DuPont through Delaware D.A.R. 

The Maryland-Pennsylvania and the Maryland-Delaware Boundaries. 
H. Bayliff. 1959. From Mrs. Henry C. Mitchell. 

Portraits in Delaware 1700-1850. 1951. From Delaware D.A.R. 

The Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware 1807-1957. Dudley C. Lunt. 1957. 
From Mrs. Harriett A. Shaw through Caesar Rodney Chapter. 

Delaware History. Vol. 9, No. 1. 


William 


April 1960. From Mrs. Glenn S. Skinner. 
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Distaictr Or 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Middlebury, Vt. Edgar J. Wiley. 
1917. From Josephine Brown through Descendants of °76 Chapter. 

Vital Records of Hamilton, Mass. to the End of the Year 1849. 1908. From 
Mrs. Nellie P. Lutes through Victory Chapter. 

Experience, Labours and Sufferings of Rev. James Jenkins of the S.C. Con- 
ference. 1842. From Mrs. Roxie Read through Columbia Chapter. 

Descendants of John Trousdale of Orange County, N. C. Karl Truesdell & 
Theodore M. Trousdale. 1960. From Army and Navy Chapter. 

Trees, Rhodes, Van Meter, DuBois and Allied Families. Marjorie O. T. 
Rhodes. 1960. From the compiler. 

Following 3 books from Independence Bell Chapter: 

The Romance of the Revolution. 1870. 

The Queens of American Society. Mrs. Ellet. 1867. 

A Century of Population Growth from the First Census of the United States 
to the Twelfth 1790-1900. 1909. 
oat and Badger Ancestry. R. L. Ashby, ed. 1955. From Mary Washington 

apter. 

Following 2 books from the Capt. Wendell Wolfe Chapter: 

Henry Wayland Peabody. M. H. Leavis, pub. 1909. f 

The Desire to Please. A Story of Hamilton Rowan. Harold Nicolson. 1943. 


Fioniwa 


Some Descendants of Thomas Austin of Methuen, Mass. and N. H. Edith A. 
Moore. 1960. From the compiler. 

Historical Notes upon St. Andrews and St. Andrews Bay. G. M. West. 1960. 
From St. Andrew's Bay Chapter. 


Georcia 


The Dunson Family in the South. Eleanor A. Dunson. 1960, From the author 
through Atlanta Chapter. 
The Young Family of Georgia. A. C. Felton, 1955. From Capt. Thomas Cobb 


Chapter. 
ILLINOIS 

Following 4 books from Illinois D.A.R.: oe ‘ 

Dickerman Genealogy. E. D. & G. S. Dickerman. 1922. ; 

The Descendants of the Four Grandfathers of Walter Samuel, Be an Mary 
Louise (Wooten) Carpenter, W. S. = 1950. 

History of Dwight from 1853-1894. 

Daughters of the American adr of Illinois 64th Annual State Con- 
ference. 1960. 


INDIANA 


History of Chester Co., Pa. J. S. Futhey & Gilbert Cope. 1881. 
Brownback through Kik-tha-we-nund Chapter. 

Genealogy of the Sturm Family. Lloyd E. Sturm. 1938. From Mrs. Vincent 
B. Rey through Christopher Harrison Chapter. 

Three Hundred Years Along the Rothrock Trail. F. W. Clemens. 
Edna Routh through Piankeshaw Chapter. 

Indiana Conference of the Methodist Church 1832-1956. H. L. Heller. 1956. 
From Mrs. Janet M. Bush through Major Hugh Dinwiddie Chapter. 

The Family of William Greenleaf Eliot and Abby Adams Eliot of St. Louis, 
Mo, 1811-1921. E. C, Eliot. 1924. From Bloomington Chapter. 

An Historical and Genealogical Sketch of the Gookin Family of England, 
Ireland, America. R. N. Gookins. 1952. From Frances Slocum Chapter. 


From Katherine 


1954. From 


Towa 


lowa Society Daughters of the American Revolution Sixty-first Year Book, 
1960. From Towa D.A.R. 


Kansas 


Following 2 books from Mrs. Mabel C. Amrine through Council Oak Chapter: 

Greetings from Old Kentucky. A. M. Troug. 1947. 

Old Kentucky Homes and Gardens. E. P. Thomas. 1939. 

Proceeding of the 62nd Annual State Conference Kansas Society D.A.R. 
1960. From Kansas D.A.R. 

Pulaski History 1809-1950, Tenn. From Mabel H. 
Edwards. 


Nelle R. Cohen. 1951. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Cemetery Records. 
1960. From Kentucky D.A.R. 


Kentucky Records Research Committee. Vol. 1. 
in honor of Mrs. Fred Osborne, State Regent. 


Maine 
Barrettstown (Hope), Maine Town Book, 1790-1830. From Lady Knox Chapter. 


MarYLanp 


The County Courthouses and Records of Maryland. M. L. Radoff. 1960. From 
Dr. Morris L. Radoff through Toaping Castle Chapter. 

Following 15 books from Minnie F. Dick through Dorset 

Revised History of Dorchester Co. Elias Jones. 1925. 

Revolutionary Records of Maryland. G. M. Brumbaugh. 1924. 

Historic Graves of Maryland and the District of Columbia. Helen W. Ridgely. 
1908. 


Chapter: 


An index of the Source Records of Maryland. Eleanor P. Passano. 1940, 
Maryland Records Colonial, Revolutionary, County & Church from Original 
Sources. G. M. Brumbaugh. 2 vols. 1915. 

The Bicentenary Celebration of the Birth of Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
1737-1937, J. H. Scarff, ed. 1937. 

Side-Lights of Maryland History. H. D. Richardson. 2 vols. 1913. 

Old Kent: The Eastern Shore of Maryland. G. A. Hanson. 1876. 

Ancestral Records and Portraits. 2 vols. 1910. 

American Colonists in English Records. lst and 2nd Series. George Sher- 
wood. 1932 & 1933. 

National Society Duaghters of the Barons of Runnemede. 1937. 
—™ 2 books from Mrs. Ernest GC, through Washington Custis 

apter: 

Buildings of the State of Maryland at Annapolis, M. L. Radoff. 1954. 
. og of Maryland State Papers No. 2 The Bank Stock Papers. M. L. 
ado 947. 


MICHIGAN 


Historical and Pictorial City Directory of Hillsdale. 
Moore through Ann Gridley Chapter. 

Directory of the City of Detroit with Its Environs and Register of Michigan 
for the Year 1837. J. P. B. MacCabe. 1837. From Mrs. Maxwell S. Austin 
through Sarah Ann Cochrane Chapter. 

Following 5 books from Michigan D.A.R.: 

Lansing and Its Yesterdays. 1930. 


1923. From Vivian L. 
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\GAZINE 


Pioneer History of Eaton County, 1833-66. Daniel Strange. 1923. 
Historic Michigan Land of the Great Lakes. G. N. Fuller. 3 vols. 


Missouri 
Missouri Historical Review. Vol. 54. 1959-60. From Mrs. Omie P, MacFarlane. 


NesRasKa 


Proceedings of the 58th Annual State Conference National Society, ener 
of the American Revolution in Nebraska. 1960. From Nebraska. D.A.R 
History of the Hardin Family in the Early Settling of Kentucky. Jack 
Hardin. 1915. From Mrs. J. J. Muenker through Omaha Chapter. 


New HamPsHIRE 


The Early History of Wilmot. C. L. LeVarn. 1957. From Abigail Webster 
Chapter. 


New Jersey 


Following 3 books from New Jersey D.A.R.: 

The Sleeper Family of N. J. & N. Y. Ethel S. Gross. 1931. 

The History of the Sydenham Family. A. T. Cameron. 1928. 

State Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution of New Jersey. 
1959-60. 


New York 


Following 2 books from the author through Catherine Schuyler Chapter: 

The Wellsville Story, Pioneer Days 1807-50. Hazel M. Shear. 1957. 

The Alma Story 1795-1850. Hazel M. Shear. 1959. 

Following 4 books from Washington Heights Chapter: 

Records of the Reformed Dutch Church in New Amsterdam and New York. 
S. S. Purple. 1890. 

Manor Houses and Historic Homes of Long Island and Staten Island. H. D. 
Eberlein. 1928. 

Huntington-Babylon Town History. 1937. 

Early History of Fluvanna Including Genealogy of the Griffith Family. Hetty 
Sherwin & Mary Griffith. 1926. 

Revolutionary War Veterans in Broome County. Binghamton Chapter, 
N.Y.S.A.R, 1960. From Tuscarora Chapter. 


NortH Carona 


Richard Brown—One Line of Descendants. E. T. Miller. 1959. From Alexan- 
driana Chapter. 

Following 4 books from North Carolina D.A.R.: 

Yearbook of the National Society Daughters ‘of the American Revolution of 
North Carolina with the Proceedings of the 60th State Conference. 1960. 

The Kinnick Family. Nettie E. K. Waggener. 1953. 

History of Halifax County. W. C. Allen. 1918. 

Mullikins and Mullicans of N. C. N. S. Mullican. 


Ouxn10 
Following 2 books from Mrs. Anna C. S. Pabst through Delaware City Chap- 


ter: 

Social and Educational Life of the Virginia Leaders. Anna C, Smith. 1926. 

The John Beach and John Wade Families. Anna C. S. Pabst. 1960 

Official Roster 3, Soldiers of the American Revolution Who Lived in the State 
Of Ohio. 1959. From Mrs. John W. Smith. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Ohio State Conference. 1960, From 
Ohio D.A.R. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Arnold-Martin Family History. Lorena M. Spillers. 1960. From the com- 
piler. (2 copies 


The Tunis Hood Family: Dellmann 0. Hood. 1960. From the compiler 
through Oregon D.A.R. (2 copies) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sixty-Third Annual State Conference the Pennsylvania State Society D.A.R. 
1959. From Pennsylvania D.A.R. 

Supplement to the Cashman Surname in America. 1960. From Gettysburg 
Chapter. 

The First Nothstein Family History 1750-1950. 1950. From Mrs, Alva S. 
Hayes. 


South Caro.ina 


Stoddard-Sudduth Papers. Mary S. Stoddard. 1960. From thé author through 
Kate Barry Chapter. 

Hartsville, Our Community. Lucile B. Neely. 1954, From the compiler through 
Major Robert Lide Chapter. 

ee Family of the South. R. A. Dowling. 1959. From Mrs. Jenkins D. H. 

in. 

‘Col. Joseph Howe, York Co., S. C. His Descendants and his Brothers. Olga 
R. Whitley. 1960. From the compiler. 

South Carolina State Society National Society D.A.R. Year Book, 1959-60. 
From South Carolina D.A.R. 

Our Kin—Manning Family. W. H. and Edna A. Manning. 1958. From the 
compilers through Gen, John Barnwell Chapter. 


TENNESSEE 


Historic Homes in Tennessee. 1959-60. From Tennessee D.A.R 
Soldiers of the War of 1812 Buried in Tennessee. M. H. McCown ail. E. 
Burns. 1959. From Mary Blount Chapter. 


Texas 


Some Mallorys and Bells. J. R. Mallory. 1950. From Madge Mallory Griffith 
through Joseph Ligon Chapter. 

Col. Joseph Howe, York County, S. C. His Descendants and His Brothers. 
Olga R. Whitley. 1960. From the compiler through Captain Charles Croxall 
Chapter. 


VIRGINIA 


re cay Neck of Virginia Historical Magazine. Vol. 9, No. 1. 1959. From 
Virginia D.A.R. 

Some of the Descendants of Johann Peter Kniskern of Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
W. H. Kniskern. 1960. From Mrs. S. R. Evans through Col. John Banister 
chapter. 

William Russell and His Descendants and the Russell Family of Virginia. 
Anna and Louis Des Cognets. 1960. From Col. John Banister Chapter. 

2200 Gravestone Inscriptions from Winchester and Frederick Co., Va. 1960. 
From Fort Loudoun Chapter. - 
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West Vircinia 


Following 4 books from West Virginia D.A.R.: 

The Irvins, Doaks, Logans and McCampbells of Virginia and Kentucky. 
Margaret L. Morris. 

Southwest Virginia and Shenandoah Valley. Thomas Bruce, 1891. 

Thurston Genealogies 1635-1880, Brown Thurston. 1880. 

Tarleton Records. C. T. Goldsborough and A. G. Fisher. 1950. 

The Swift Family. Katherine W. Swift. From E. Kent Swift through West 
Virginia D.A.R. 


Orner Sources 


The History of My Grandmother—Sacket-Stanton Family. Winifred L. Hol- 
man. 1954-60. From Mr. Roland M. Hooker. 

Orange County, Va, Families. W. E. Brockman, Vol. 3. 1959. From the 
compiler. 

The Genealogy of the Hamilton Family from 1716 to 1894. Salome Hamilton. 
1894, From Harold Hutton. 

A Woodruff Genealogy. Norris C. Woodruff. 1959. From the compiler. 

Genealogy of William McElwee Il of Clarks Fork of Bullocks Creek of 
York Co., S. C. Pinckney G. McElwee. 1959, From the compiler. 

History of South Carolina. David Ramsey. 2 vols. 1858. 

A List of Places Included in 19th Century Virginia Directories, R. O. Hummel. 
1960. From Virginia State Library. 

Greensboro Council No. 3, Royal and Select Masters. E. W. Bridges. 1960. 
From the compiler. 

Ancestry of Earl Leslie Morgan, Ernest L. Morgan & Mabel J. Hadler. 1959. 
From the compilers. 

Following 3 books at the bequest of Mrs. Lillian H. Wegman: 

History and Genealogy of the Goodhue Family in England and America to 
the Year 1890. J. E. Goodhue. 1891. 

Genealogical Record Including Two Generations in Female Lines of Families 
Name Spofford, Spafford, Spafard and Spaford. Jeremiah Spof- 
or 

Burhans Genealogy. Samuel Burhans, 1894. 

Writings on American History, 1953. From Smithsonian Institution. 

Gideon Marlett (Gedeon Merlet) a Huguenot of Staten Island, N. Y. with 
Some Accounts of His Descendants, 1662-1907. Jane M. Taft. 1907. From Mrs. 
Charles L. Marlatt. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. —_ Series. W. S. Downs, ed. Vol. 
1960. From the American Historical Co., 

The Jenks Family of England. Meredith B. Colket. 1960. From the Estate 
of Harlan Walker Jenks. 

Atlas of the Fifty United States. Melville B. Grosvenor, ed. 1960. From 
National Geographic Society. 

The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania. Vols. 1-5; 8-11; 13; 16-24; 26; 29. 
1918-57, From The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania. 

Boone County, Illinois Marriage Records 1838-60. Robert L. Steenrod. 1960. 
From the compiler. 

The New Puritan: New England 200 Years Ago; Some Account of the Life 
of Robert Pike. James S. Pike. 1897. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Landisburg Charge. N. H. Groh. 1887. From 
Harry W. Lenig. 

History of the Lybarger Family. D. F. Lybarger. 1959, From the compiler. 

National Society Daughters of the American Colonists, 32nd Yearbook. 1960. 
From the Society. 

Ancestry of Earl Leslie Morgan—Sheldon Line. E. L. Morgan & Mabel J. 
Hadler. Part 3. 1960. From the compilers. 

The Phelps Family of Va. & Ky. and Allied Families. Nancy R. Roy. 1960. 
From the compiler. 

A Brief History of the Sturgill Family from 1650 to 1960. David A. Sturgill. 
1960. From the compiler. 

Following 22 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Washington Fund: 
Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J. Gandrud. Vols. 192-195. 1960. 
— of Historical Societies and Agencies in the U. S. and Canada. 

959 


—"s Quaker Records Milford Monthly Meeting 1823 Wayne County. Willard 
eiss. 1960. 

Hannah Boone and Her Descendants. Bess L. Hawthorne. 1960. 

Cemetery Records of Franklin County, Maine. Dorothy Wirth. Vol. 2. 1960. 

Orange County, Va. Families. W. E. Brockman. Vol. 3. 1959. 

History of Maryland from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. J. T. 
Scharf. 3 vols. 1879. 

Four Centuries of the Harding Family. V. E. Harding. 1958. 

Genealogy of Hollon and Related Families. Clay Hollon. 1958. 

History of the Long Family of Pa. W. G. Long. 1930. 

William & Mary Quarterly Index 1944-1958, 1960. 

Annals of the Vreeland Family. L. B. Vreeland. 1956 

Records of Ye Towne Meetings of Lyn 1717-30. Pt. 3. 1960. 

Amherst County, Va. Courthouse Miniatures. An Abstract of all Times in 
Deed Book A, 1761-65. Bailey F. Davis. 1960. 

Towner County, N. D. Families. Mabel J. Hadler. Vol. 3. 1959, 

Torchbearers of Freedom—Fulenwider Genealogy. Amanda E. Fulenwider. 

Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Surry Co Va. 1768-1825. 
Catherine L. Knorr. 1960. (2 copies) 


PAMPHLETS 


CaLirornia 
Some Family Records of the Lanham Family. Lillian P. Goodknight. 1960. 
From the compiler. 
CoLoravo 
Kissinger Family Records. Lullah K. Fuller. 1960. From Mrs. Lullah XK. 
Fuller, through General Marion Chapter. 
Connecticut 
Records of Jonesboro, Maine, Margaret K. Ashe. 1937. From Mrs. Hale L. 
Colton, 
DELAware 
Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware. Nos. 34, 36, 37, 39-41, 43-47, 
49-55, 57, 60-62, 64, 65, 67. 1902-22. From Mrs. Pauline K. Skinner. 


District Or 


Wiliam Benson and Captain Elias Edmonds’ Co. of Artillery at Yorktown. 
Leonora H. Sweeney. 1959. From the compiler. 

The American Historical Register. Charles H. Browning, ed. 1894, From 
Mrs. Glen M. Vickrey through Dorothy Hancock Chapter. 

Burnham, Darrow, Everett and Collateral Lines. Janis H. Miller. 1960. From 
the compiler. 
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James Keith of Bridgewater, Mass. with a Record of His Descendant, 1644. 
1910. Ellen K. Parks. From Mrs. S. T. Bolton through Ocklawaha Chapter. 

Genealogical Data of Broyles, Laffittee and Boyd Families. Montague 
Boyd. 1959. From Everglades Chapter. 

Bulletin of the Frisbee, Frisbie and Frisby Family of America 1619-1950. 
10 Vols. 1951-60. From Mrs. W. R. Safford. 


INDIANA 


Following 3 pamphlets from Francis Vigo Chapter: 

Vincennes Lodge No. 1 F & A. M. 150th Anniversary 1809-1959. 

150th Anniversary 1809-1959 The First Methodist Church, Vincennes. 1959. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, Vincennes, 100 Years of Divine Blessings 1859- 
1959. 

The Generations of the Children of William Foxwell and Ann Harris. Herbert 
C. Duckett. 1941, From Mrs. H. L. Hancock through Estabrook Chapter. 


Lovistana 
Leaves from the Dismukes Family Tree. Mattie H. LaFleur. 1960. From 
Galvez Chapter. 
Matne 
Chronicles of Casco Bay, D. C. Colesworthy. 1850. Miss Harriet R. Williams 
through General Knox Chapter. 
MARYLAND 


Index to the Maryland Line in the Confederate Army 1861-65. From Mrs. 
Ernest G. Marr through Washington Custis Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts D.A.R. Year Book. 1960-61. From Massachusetts D.A.R. al 

MIcHIcAN 


History of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church Since Its Consecration on March 3, 
1849. Vivian Lyon Moore. 1959. From the complier through Ann Gridley Chap- 
ter. 

Address Delivered at a Family gathering of the Descendants of Thaddeus and 
Jemima Hoyt. 1858. From Mrs. Ruth R. Monteith. 


NEBRASKA 


National Society D.A.R. in Nebraska. 1960-61. From Nebraska D.A.R. CE 
Jefferson County History. 6 nos. Levi Bloyd. From the compiler. a 
New Jersey 
State Society of the D.A.R. of New Jersey. 1960-61. From New Jersey D.A.R 
Rev. Samuel Fisher's Census of Paterson, 1824-32, D. S. Hammond. 1958. 
From William Patterson Chapter. 


New York 


Cemeteries of Cattaraugus County. From Katherine Pratt Horton Buffalo 
Chapter. 

Genealogist and Local Historians of New York State. New York D.A.R. From 
New York D.A.R. 

Three Hundred Years of Baker History 1630-1935. Ada M. Baker. From Mrs. 
Mildred G. Sibley through Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter. 


Norte Carvuiina 


Following 3 pamphlets from North Carolina D.A.R.: 

1815 Tax List of Randolph County. Winford C. Hinshaw. 1957. 

Ancestry and Descendants of Neill Alexander Clark of Cumberland County. 
A. W. Clark. 1958. (2 copies) 


Carter Family Genealogy. E. R. Morgridge. 1957. From Mrs. Ethel P. Doss. 
The Thornton Story 1840-1959. Jay C. Steese. From Cuyahoga Portage Chapter. 


OKLAHOMA 


Following 2 pamphlets compiled and presented by Frances J. Pierce through 
Tulsa Chapter: 

The Ewing Family as Related to the Families of Frances J. Pierce. 1959. 

The Allen Family. 1959. 


Orecon 


The Glassburn Family in America. Elvin Daniels. From Mrs. Velma Ten- 
nery. 


Texas 


Rutherfords in North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia. 1959. 
From Mrs. Sadie R. Picras. 

The Hingons of “Earlscote’”’ and “Chilton Foliot.’’ Mary H. Hinton. 1944. 
From Mrs. Harry J. Morris. 

Neal Family. 1960. From Mrs. H. Phil Hill through San Antonio De Bexar 
Chapter. 

The Archer Family Genealogical Record. Julia M. Murden. 1941. From Mrs. 
Ella E. Schabell. 


VIRGINIA 


Through error the pamphlet, Ford and Allied Families by William Z. 
Ford, presented by Mrs. Annis F. Godbey, was listed under Pennsylvania 
instead of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


D.A.R. Directory and Year Book State of Washington. 1960. From Washington 
D.A.R. 


Orner Sources 


Index for Nancy Hanks “Undistinguished Families’’. Adin Baber. 1960, From 
the compiler. 

Foraker Findings. Catherine F. Fedorchak. 1960. From the compiler. 

Daniel Finch, Born 1580, to Huntley Steadman Finch, Born 1944. Ivy H. Horn. 
1960. From the compiler. 

1840 Census of Cass County, Indiana. Nettie Y. Schreiner. From the com- 
piler. 

A Knapp Line Back to Adam. Alfred A. Knapp. 1960. From the sities: 

Three Rooftree: ks & Hocker ‘Families. Margaret S. H. Francis. 1957. 
From Joseph L. Sneed through the author. 


Miles Merwin (1623-1697) Association. 1960. From Charles L. Merwin. 

A Genealogical Study of the Steenrod Family. Robert L. Steenrod. 1960. 
From the compiler. 

Family History—Marble Family. Miriam M. Marble & Miriam M. Hinrichs. 
1959. From Mrs. Miriam M. Marble. 

The National Society of the Dames of the Court of Honor. 1957-59. From 
Mrs. Robert Bachman. 

Our Evans Family. H. D. MacDonald. 1960. From the compiler. 

The Descendants of John Little of Botetourt and Rockbridge Counties, Va. 
Leonard Lytle. 1960. From the compiler. 

The Pilgrim News Letter. 1960. From National Society Sons and Daughters 
of the Pilgrims. 

The First Womble Families of the United States. G. H. Womble. 1960. From 
the compiler. 

The Lonis Family of New York State. M. J. Lonis. 1959. From the compiler. 

Following 2 pamphets compiled and presented by Walter W. Folger: 

Breazeale Fan.ily. 1939. 

Folger Family. 1960. 

The Genealogy of One Smith Family. E. V. Smith. 1960. From the compiler. 

Francis Barger and Mary Turner Family Tree. G. J. P. Barger. 1960. From the 
compiler. 

Following 7 pamphlets purchased from Hugh Vernon \Washington Fund: 

Index to Furman Homes and Sites. Consuelo Furman. 1960. 

Leaves from the Dismukes Family Tree. Mattie H. LaFleur. 1960. 

Vital Statistics of Del € i. Pa. for Years 1852-54. Emma O. Ickes. 1960. 

1850 Census of Tyrrell Co., Cc. 

1850 Census of Gates ang N.C. 

1850 Census of Perquimans County, N. C. 

1850 Census of Camden County, N. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
MassacHUSETTS 
Ball, Hull and Coan Families. Winifred L. Holman. 1960. From the compiler. 


Ox10 


Ancestors and Descendants of Enos and Hannah (Palmer) Gifford. Alice V. G. 
Morgan. 1960. From the compiler. 


Sourn CaroLina 

PP First Settlers of Newberry District. K. E. Kinard. 1960. From Jasper 

apter. 

The Amburgh Family of Holland and New York, J. E. Van Amburgh. 1960. 
From Mrs. Jessie Rash. 

Favorite Family Records. Evelyn Burlingame. 1958. From Mrs. Lauretta 
Favorite. 
Pig and Chart of John Paine Born in England 1661. From Mrs. Ethel P. 
ixon 


The Main Line of the Joseph Smith Family. Warren L. Van Dine. From 
the compiler. 

Hays-McKemie Families. 1960. From Miss Florence Eisele. 

Ireland Lineage of Mark Lorin Ireland. Mark L. Ireland. 1960. From the 
compiler. 


PHOTOSTATS 


Grorcia 


Walker-Lemant Families. Annie L. H. Hill. From Mrs. Sarah J. K. Cooper 
through Xavier Chapter. 


South Caro.ina 


Bible Records of James Garden and Jane O. (Rawlins), m. 1822. From Mies 
Agnes Smith through Blue Savannah Chapter. 


Orner Sources 
Bible Records of the Slaven Family of Va. From Mrs. John C. Matheny. 
CHARTS 


CaLiForNia 


Chart of the Fontaine and Maury Families. From Mrs. W. B. Pettus. 


Orner Sources 


Brisbin Family Pedigree. John P. Brisbin. 1960. From the compiler. ee 
MICROFILMS : 


District Or Cotumsia 


Thirty Ancestors of Richard Henry Koch. Richard H. Koch. 1939. From 
American Liberty Chapter. 


MINNESOTA 


History of Douglas & Grant Counties. Constant Larson, ed. 2 vols. 1916. From 
Mrs. Laurel Sand through Minnesota D.A.R. 


On10 


The following two microfilms from Martha Pitkin Chapter: 
The Roots of the Cherry Tree. Marjorie L. Cherry. 1955. 
The Family of Andrew Vance. Marjorie L. Cherry. 1960. 


Orner Sources 
Adams Family of Maine 1625-1895. From C. C. Abbott, Jr. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 


Family and Cemetery Records. Vols. 22 & 23. 1960. 
ARKANSAS 


Genealogical Records Committee Report. Vol. 36. 1960." 


CALIFORNIA 
Vital Records from Cemeteries in California. Vol. 16.1960. | 
Merced County Marriage Bonds 1858-1905.. 1960. 
Vital Records from Early Newsp of Stock 1850-55. 1960 ° “ 
Honor Roll D.A.R. Vol. 2. 1960. 
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AGAZINE 


Miscellaneous Records. 1960. 

The Family Name of Hansel. 1959. 

Bible Records of Hamilton County. 1960. 
Tombstone Inscriptions of Lake County. 1960. 

_ Tombstone Inscriptions of Champaign County. Vol. 2. 1960. 
_ Clermont County Marriage Records 1834-45. 1960. 


Minutes of Superior piss of Alachua County 1825- 35. 1959. 

Early Georgia Wills and Settlements of Estates of Wilkes Co. Sarah Q. 
Smith. 1959, 

A Family Record of the descendants of Sergt. Edward Hinman. R. R. Hin- 
man. 1856. 


Gerorcia 


Albany Baptist Church Book 1860-70. 1959. 

Records of Cedar Hill Cemetery, Cochran and Other Records. 
Miscellaneous Records. Thronateeska Chapter. 1960. 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 1960. 


OKLAHOMA 


_ Cemetery Records of Payne County. Vol. 2. 1960. 


OrEcON 


Mack and Allied Families. 1960. 
Probated Intestate Estates of Multnomah County, 1390-92. Vol. 6. 1 
Douglas County Cemetery Records. 1960 


ILLINoIs 


Genealogy of Harris, John and Alied Lines. 1960. 

Revolutionary War Records of Men in R. I., Va., Mass., Ky., N. C. & S.C. 
1960, PENNSYLVANIA 

Cemetery Records of Southwestern Champaign County. 1960. Wills of Butler County, 1834-54. 1959 


Records of Arlington Cemetery, Elmhurst. 1 
Bible and Family Records of Illinois. 1960. D. Johnson. 1960. 


Bible Records. North Shore Chapter. 1960. 
S. Atwoo 1960. 7 


Istanp 
A 


Cemeteries of Shelby Twp. 1960. Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1960. 


Marriage and Cemetery Records of Pike County. 1960. 
Cemetery Records of LaPorte County. Vols. 2 & 3. 1960. 
Family Bible Records of Orange County. Vol. 4. 1960. It Happened in Pickens County. Pearl S. McFall. 1959. 
Probate and Marriage Records of Orange County. Vol. 5, 1960. _ Church, Cemetery and Bible Records of Greenwood and Edgefield Counties. 
Marriage Records 1843-50 of Lawrence County. 1960. 1960. 
Jasper County Discharge Papers of Civil War Soldiers 1865-1905. 1960. 
Geisen Funeral Home Records 1868-1924 of Crown Point. 1960. 
Bloomington Cemetery Records, Parke County 1827-1955. 1960. 

Mortuary Records 1912-15 Montgomery County. 1960. 

Cemetery Records of Veterans of Porter County. 1960. 


Carouina 


TENNESSEE 
Bible Records of Tennessee Families. Vol. 2. 1960. 


TExas 

Towa Miscellaneous Records. 1958-59. 

_ Marriage Records 1849-81 of Kaufman County. 1960. 
Marriage Records of Hopkins County, 1846-80. 1960. 
Ellis County Genealogical Records. Vol. 13. 1960. 
History of Flower Mound Congregation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 

Church Denton County. 1960. 


Neta K. Melton. 1960. 


Descendants of William Soden & George King. 
Marriage Records of Dubuque County, 1835-61. 1960. 


KENTUCKY 


Bible, Cemetery and Church Records. Vol. 1, pts. 
Family Histories and Miscellaneous Records. Vol. 
County Court and Miscellaneous Records. Vol. 2. 
Index of Boone County Marriages 1799-1870. 1960. 
Louisiana 


Bible, Family, Church and Marriage Records. 1960. 
Marriage Records of Ouachita Parish M-R. 1960. 
Tombstone Inscriptions for Louisiana. 1960. 
MAINE 

Miscellaneous Family Records. 1960. 

Mt. Hope Cemetery Records, Bangor 1939-1947. 

MarYLaND 

1800 Census of Kent County, Delaware. 1960. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Index to the History of Williamsburg. Inez S. Lederer. 1959. ens 
Marriages and Deaths 1847 copied from Springfield Republican. 1959. 


MICHIGAN 


Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 1960. ate 
Oakwood Cemetery Records, Saline. 1960. i 


Missouri 


Cemetery Records of Rural Pettis County. Vol. 2. 1960. 
Cemetery Records of Atchison, Vernon, New Madrid and Other Counties. 
960. 


Marriage Records of Ray, Scotland & Platte Counties. 1960. 

Cemetery, Bible and Family Histories, Saline County. 1960. + 

Bible Records of King, Lyons, Smith & Others. 1960. 

Cemetery Records of Miller, Cole, Morgan and Pulaski Counties. 1960. 


New HamPsHire 
Gravestone Records 1776-1948, Marriage Records 1775-1850, 1957. 


New Jersey 
Ayers-Park Families and Collateral Descendants, 1635-1959. 


New York 
Bible Records. Vol. 99. 1960: ne 
Church, Town and Cemetery Records. Vol. 230. 1960. 
Wills of Chenango County. 1960. 


NortH Caro.ina 


North Carolina Bible and Marriage Records. 1960. 

The Ancestry of Della B. Graham—Blevins, Gambill and Other Families. 
Della B. Granam. 1960. 

Genealogy of the Farrior Family. Leslie H. Brown. 1948, 

Our Heritage—Newspaper Clippings from the Monroe Enquirer of Family 
Records. 1960. 

Family Records of Ward-Jones-Hill-Moore & Others. 1960. 

Marriage and Death Notices in Wilmington, 1797-1842. 1960. 

bane yg Sketches of Soldiers and Patriots in Battle of Guilford Court- 
house. Vol. 2. 1960. 

Lower + he Fear Grave Stone Records. R. V. Asbury. Vol. 1. 1959. 

Miscellaneous Records. Guilford Battle Chapter. 1960. 

Cemetery Records. 1960. 

Bible Records. Ida B. Kellam. 1960. * 

Bible Records. Cornelius Harnett Chapter. 1960. 


Bible Records of Early Edgecombe. Ruth S. Williams & Margarette Bic: 


Grifin. 1958. 


DECEMBER 1960 


Bible and Cemetery Records. 1960. 
_ Tombstone Inscriptions from Private Cemeteries of Fluvanna County. 1960. 


_ Family Records of Washington Pioneers. 1959. 


Abstracts of Deed Book 5 of Ohio County. 1960. 
_ Cemetery Records of Marion County. 1960. (2 copies) 


Biography and Ancestry of Hon. George Henry Catlin, 
Fletcher Weyburn. 1930. 


_ Marriage Records of Pawnee County 1873-89. Bag 
_ Marriage Records of Clark County, 1885-94. 


Sa _ Marriage Records 1837-63 and Wills 1838-80 of Macon County. 1960. 
Wills of Sullivan County, 1849-80. 1960. 


_ Miscellaneous Records. 


Bible Records and Family Histories 1611-1959, Lt. Thomas Barlow Chapter. 
1960. 
Matthews Family of Ark. and Ga. 1960. 


Viacinia 


WASHINGTON 


West Vincinia 
Will Book #1 of Berkeley Co., 1768-1788. 1960. 


PAMPHLETS 

Connecticut 

The Skeel (Skeele, Skeil) Family. Edythe W. Thoeson. 1959. 


Scranton, “Pa. 


ILLINors 
Thomas Thompson Finney, Ancestors-Descendants. 1959. 


INDIANA 


Centennial Celebration of the Town of Hanna, 1958. 
The Newland (Newlon) Family. R. E. & L. L. Newland. 1946. 


_ The Davies Family History of Parke County. Mary J. D. Barnes, 1959-60. 
The Stewart Family History. lone B. Supplee. 1960. 


Towa 
Marriage Records of Wapello Co., 1905-06. 1960. 


Kansas 


MICHIGAN 
Daniel Rowe and John Griffin and Their Descendants. 1957. 


Missouri 


Marriage Records of»Carroll County 1833-56. 1960. 
Wills of Livingston County, 1837-70. 1960. 

Wills of Linn County 1830-78. 1960. 

Marriage Records of Saline County, 1820-50. 1960. 
Marriage Records of Caldwell County, 1845-71. 1960. 
Marriage Records of Lillard and Lefayette Cos., 1821-50. 1960. 
Marriage Records 1820-50 and Wi!ls 1824-49, Ray County. 


New Jersey 
Kisner-Landsdell Diary. 1960. 
Nortu Carorina 
Affidavits Proving the Birthplace of Andrew Jackson. 1960. 
Blyth or Blythe and allied Famiti lies. Annie B. Ingram. 1960. 


Hunt Family Records, Ida B, Kellam. 1959. i 
The Graham, Eddleman and Other Families. Della B. Graham. 


1 & 2. 1960. 
ad 
| 
ruth 
J 
1960. 
Xt 


The Fords of Cummington Hill. E. C. Stewart. 1959. : * 

Ostrander Presbyterian Church and Its Members. Margaret Bouic. 1960. 
OreEcon 

Bible Records. Tualatin Chapter. 1959. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Church Book of The Reformed and Lutheran Churches Combined in Plum 
Creek Twp., 1840. 1960. 
130th Anniversary of the Erection of the Dickinson Presbyterian Church, 1829- 
1959. 1960. 
Texas 
Appendix A to Genealogy of Yancey-Medearis and Related Lines, 1958. 
Abstracts of Navarro County Deeds, Corsicana, 1930-55. 1960. 
Virncinia 


Tombstone Records of Marshall “Salem” Cemetery, Marshall. 1960. 

Gillman Family History. Claud C. Gillham. 1960. 

Tombstone Inscriptions of Prince William County. 1960. 
West Vircinia 


The Seibert Family. Raymond M. Bell. 1959. 


Wisconsin 
Marriage Records of Summerfield Methodist Church, 1863-99, Milwaukee. 
1960. 
3,6 


hurch Records First Presbyterian Church of Pe 


i » 1719. 1960. 
NortH Carovina 
Orange County Registration of Deeds, 1752-93. 1960. 


OrEcON 
Washington County Documents, Assessment Rolls, 1960. 


VircInia 


Henrico County Will Book No. 1, 1781-87 and 1832-43. 

Henrico County General Index to Wills Vol. 1, 1781-19046. = 

Henrico County Index to Marriage Bonds, 1781-1831, Records 
Marriages 1815-53, Register of Marriages 1853-1897. 

Henrico County White Oak Swamp Meeting Friends Church Records 1757-1825. 

Henrico County Records of Births and Deaths 1853-70. 

Henrico County Friends Church Records 1699-1834. 1960. 


at Large 


EstHER M. Hacer, 
Librarian General. 


The Curator General, Mrs. O. George Cook, read her 
report: 


The major addition to the Museum is the installation of 
the four new cases in the silver alcove. More cases of this 
type are needed to display our items to better advantage. 
Such installation would also improve the general appearance 
of the Museum. The Kansas City Chapter, through its 
Regent, Mrs. Ben Page, who is also a Museum Advisor, has 
already supplied $400 toward these cases. I hope you will 
all take time to visit this installation. 

Additions to the Caroline Scott Harrison Memorabilia 
Collection in your Museum include the portrait of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison by Jerome Uhl, painted while the 
Harrisons were in the White House. A diamond star brooch 
owned by Mrs. Harrison has been added, as well as seven 
water color sketches, one from Indianapolis time, the 
others from residency in the White House, and of these the 
orchid studies were done from blossoms taken from the 
conservatories which Mrs. Harrison had greatly enlarged 
during her time in the Executive Mansion. 

A black silk satin panel embroidered with silk floss and 
chenille, having an eagle perched on a maple branch with 
crossed American Flags above, was purchased for this col- 
lection. The 42 stars of the flags indicate that this item was 
made to celebrate the admission of the forty-second state, 
Washington, during Benjamin Harrison’s administration. 
In the lower left corner are the initials B. H. According to 
the family this item was made by Mrs. Harrison. We also 
have added by purchase a walnut side chair of Gothic style 
which we understand was owned by the Harrisons and used 
in the White House. 


Pennsylvania and members of his immediate family have 


[728] 


_ been received from the chapter bearing his name in To- 


A group of items belonging to George Clymer of - 


wanda, Pennsylvania. 

Interesting silver, Chinese export porcelain, costume 
items, handmade fabrics, two interesting small paintings by 
Henry Inman, pottery and glass items are among the acces- 
sioned highlights to report this October. A handsome low- 
boy of the early 18th century came all the way from Cali- 
fornia recently along with three other items of interest. 
Numerous books in the antique category also have been 
received. 

The ever-increasing number of visitors to the Museum 
and State Rooms helped to make the summer an excep- 
tionally busy one. In August, alone, the number exceeded 
by almost 400 the 1,576 visitors of August 1959. 

There appeared in the publication Interiors this summer 
for the International Silk Association ad the interior views 
of the Tennessee State Room and the President General’s 
Reception Room. 

Special time has been given to the following State Rooms 
regarding improvements, additions, color post cards and 
slides: Kentucky, Maine, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, New York, Alabama, Indiana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Missouri, District of Columbia, Illinois, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

We do believe that the special waxing of the wainscot 
panelling and all the furniture in the New Jersey Room is 
an improvement of visual consideration as well as preserva- 
tion of the antique and historic wood. This act is obviously 
the first such waxing which this room has ever received so 
thoroughly since its installation many years ago. The same 
type of waxing has also been done to the New Hampshire 
Children’s Attic. The other period rooms have received 
attention, but did not require as much time or effort. 

An antique bookcase has been acquired by the Tennessee 
Society for its State Room. This will afford needed space 
for books as well as small items of historic interest to the 
members of that Society, and it will improve immeasurably 
the overall room furnishings. 

To the Oklahoma Kitchen have been added three ladder 
back chairs, as well as items of iron, the gift of a member 
from Maryland. 

The Curator has reported enthusiastically about the co- 
operation from the Regent of Louisiana concerning their 
State Room, a courtyard. I do believe that this was due to 
the fact that so little attention has been given to this area 
in recent years. It was a great pleasure for him to have the 
same immediate assistance that other Regents and Room 
Chairmen have given our office in the past few years. 

The West Virginia Society has added an 18th century 
stool as a much needed complement to the American piano. 

The Maryland Society has added a handsome American 
chest of Chippendale design, circa 1770, honoring the State 
Regent, Mrs. Frank Shramek. 

May I mention here that the installation of the new 
aluminum framed windows in the State Rooms on the third 
floor of Memorial Continental Hall was accomplished with- 
out mishap to the contents of any of these rooms, which are 
under the care of our department. The following State 
Societies benefited from these multi-paned double-hung 
windows: Wisconsin-4, Kentucky-1, Rhode Island-1, Maine- 
2, West Virginia-1, Delaware-1, Virginia-2. It is hoped, since 
the payment of the window installations was made by the 
National Society thereby relieving the State Societies of this 
expense, that this will encourage and stimulate those 
Societies to make such interior improvements and additions 
in their respective State Rooms as may be deemed essen- 
tial. 


Museum Gifts 
Alabama—$10. 


Arizona—$3. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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Arkansas—$20.75. 

California—$104. Embroidered woven linen bedspread, 
made c. 1800 by Peggy Doak, great-great-aunt of the donor, 
Miss Mary Margaret McIntyre, Commodore Sloat Chapter. 
Book, Portsmouth Plaza by Catherine Coffin Phillips, 1932, 
Miss Mary Monlanga deWitt, California Chapter. Book, 
The Ladies Wreath, Amy Edwards Flynn (Mrs. J. S.), Mitz- 
khan-a-khan Chapter. 

Colorado—$10.15. 

Delaware—$7. Book, The Tatler by Isaac Bickerstaff, 
London 1737, vol. 4, Genevieve McCall Campbell (Mrs. 
Lawrence C.), Caesar Rodney Chapter. 

District of Columbia—$594. Coverlet, blue wool and ivory 
linen. American c, 1830, Mr. Roy Heald, through Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Stone, Colonel John Washington Chapter. Bound 
newspaper, Middlesex Washingtonian and Martha Washing- 
ton Advocate, Lowell, Massachusetts, 1843-44, Mrs. Frank 
A. Hodson, Columbia Chapter. American flag, 45 stars, 
1890; bronze medal, Benjamin Harrison inaugural cere- 
monies, March 4, 1889; brass medal, George Washington 
bicentennial, 1932, Mrs. Marthena Harrison Williams, Mary 
Washington Chapter. Letters (23) bearing dates 1823 and 
1827, New England; Almanac, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1829; book, Living Manners by B. Allen, Philadelphia 1828; 
book, Tales of a Grandfather, vol. 1, New York 1828, by 
Sir Walter Scott; 2 books on period interiors, German, 1920, 
Mrs. Glen M. Vickrey, Dorothy Hancock Chapter. Book, 
Elements of Vocal Music by Hastings and Bradbury, New 
York, 1845; Federal Calculator by Thomas T. Smiley, 
Philadelphia 1835; Analysis of Minerals by Frederick 
Accum, Philadelphia 1809; Law of Bailments by William 
Jones, Esq., Boston 1796; The Rhetorical Reader by 
Ebenezer Porter, 300th edition, 1835; book, Letters dealing 
with scenes in Paris prisons, by Helen Marie Williams, vol. 


11, London 1795; purse, miser type, c. 1820, Mrs. Walton c 


F lorida—$38. 
Georgia—$1. 


Illinois—$241.50. Fragment of wedding shawl worn . 


Priscilla White married November 1795 to Captain Jesse 
Hollis, Boston, Massachusetts; fragment of wedding dress 
worn by Nancy Hollis married June 2, 1829 to Francis 
Drake Holland, Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. John Rusnak 
(Rusnak’s Antiques), Berwyn, Illinois, through Anan Har- 
mon Chapter. Woman’s handmade cap, cotton mull, early 
19th century; 2 woman’s handmade linen caps, early 19th 
century; pair of sleeves, woman’s, handmade of machine- 
made net, early 19th century, Mrs. Jeanette Thielens Phil- 
lips, Dewalt Mechlin Chapter. 


Kitchen), Mrs. Albert E. Crayden, Hoosier Elm Chapter. 
Book, History of England by C. M. Cormick, 1784, Mrs. 
Robert N. Van Natta, Charles Carroll ogee. 
lowa—$1. 
Kentucky—$69. 
Louisiana—$38. 


Maine—$2. Silver spoon, c.1790; 6. silver 


spoons, American, c.1810; 2 silver spoons, American, c.1820; 
silver spoon, American, c. 1830; ladle, silver, American, 
c. 1830, Mrs. Ashmead White, Frances Dighton Williams 
Chapter. 

Maryland—Book, Presidents and Wives—Portraits, Facts 
by Michael A. La Carruba, 1959; book, Facts About the 
Presidents by Joseph Nathan Kane, 1960, Mrs. Albert Henry 
Bruffey, Chevy Chase Chapter. Silver spoon, American 
c. 1800 and silver spoon, American c. 1812, both belonged to 
John Floyd, Governor of Kentucky and Virginia; silver 
butter knife, American, early 19th century, belonged to 
Governor John Floyd; silver cream ladle, American 1813; 


silver sugar tongs, American, 1813; 4 cuff buttons, c. 1790, 


DECEMBER 1960 


Montana—$3. 
Indiana—$20. Pottery household utensil, Indiana or Ohio, — 


c. 1850; pottery bowl, American, c. 1850 (for Oklahoma as Nevada—$10. 


French paste stones mounted in solid gold, owned by Gover- 
nor John Floyd; 4 silver cuff buttons, American, 1790, 
owned by Governor John Floyd; 4 silver waistcoat buttons, 
American, 1780, Mr. Dysart McMullen, through Colonel 
Tench Tilghman Chapter. Forged iron fire tongs, c. 1800; 
2 pairs forged iron fire tongs, 18th century; forged iron ice 
tongs, 18th century; forged iron fire shovel; forged iron 
trammel hook, 18th century; forged iron crane hook, c. 1800; 
forged iron handle, 18th century; 2 ladder back chairs with 
splint seats (all for Oklahoma Kitchen), Miss Lydia Goldie 
M. Smith, Governor William Paca Chapter. Tin oil lamp 
(for Oklahoma Kitchen), Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury, Erasmus 
Perry Chapter. Book, The Arithmetical Expositor by Enoch 
Lewis, Philadelphia, 1824, Mrs. David S. Marr, Bottony 
Cross Chapter. 

Massachusetts—$13.25; Art $1. Gold wedding ring, 18th 
century, belonged to Alethea Paine, born 1697, married 
Timothy Fales 1716; coverlet, dark blue wool and natural 
linen, American c. 1830, Miss Ruth R. Padelford, Lydia 
Cobb Chapter. Platter, possibly French, c. 1800; 6 silver 
spoons, American c. 1825, Miss S. Evelyn Taylor, Boston 
Tea Party Chapter. Carriage, c. 1850 (For New Hampshire 
Attic), Cotton Tufts Society, C.A.R. through Susannah Tufts 
Chapter. Flip glass, clear blown, American c. 1790, Mrs. 
Benjamin M. Cowan, Susannah Tufts Chapter. Book, 
Psalms of David by Isaac Watts, Boston, 1819; book, Chris- 
tians Pattern from Latin by Thomas a Kempis, by the 
Reverend John Wesley, New York 1830; book, The 
Preacher by John Edwards, London 1705, Mrs. Albert B. 
Joy, Warren and Prescott Chapter. History of the Pirates by 
Captain Charles Johnson, London 1814; Official letters to 
the American Congress by George Washington, vol. II, 
Boston 1795; Lectures on Scripture Facts by William 
Benyd Collyer, Boston 1813; Summary History of New 
England by Hannah Adams, abridged, 2nd edition, 1807; 
The Town Officer by Samuel Freeman, 6th edition, May 
1805; Grammar of Rhetoric by Alexander Jammison, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1820, Mrs. Albert P. Norris and Mrs. 
Franklin F. Hulbert, Hannah Winthrop Chapter. 

Michigan—$9; Art $6. 

Minnesota—$60.25. Canary glass plate; silver blue glass 
master salt, Mrs. James A. Vaughan, Monument Chapter. 

Mississippi—$7. 

Missouri—$300. Conch shell used as a horn during the 
Revolution by Private Uz Barns, Mrs. James Harrison Barns, 
Jr., Columbian Chapter. Book, Common School History by 
Peter Parley, Philadelphia 1843, Mrs. Ben Page, Kansas 
City Chapter. 


 Nebraska—$2. 


New Hampshire—$24. 50; $2. book, Miners 
of the Bible, Boston 1812, Miss Gertrude Wyman, Anna 
Stickney Chapter. 

New Jersey—$24. Hitchcock-style American side chair, 
c. 1825, Miss Iva Kline Vander Voort, through General 
Frelinghuysen Chapter. Silver spoon, Philadelphia 1813, 
Mrs. H. D. Strack, Old Topanemus Chapter. 

New Mexico—$7. Book, Don’t, in relation to conduct and 
manners, New York City, 1886; book, Fables of Mr. John 
Gay, York, England, 1810, White Sands Chapter. 

New York—$75. Footed glass bowl, blue-green, possibly 
American c. 1800-25, Miss Edith M. Carpenter and Mrs. 
Mary Carpenter Smith, Chemung Chapter. Rosewood Can- 
terbury; pair of bronze and marble three-branch candelabra 
(decorative items), Mrs. William H. Pouch, Richmond 
County Chapter. Silver spoon, American c. 1790, Mrs. 
William F. Russell, Saugerties Chapter. United States ship 
masters papers signed by Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States, and James Madison, Secretary of State, 
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1804, Mrs. J. Kissan Innes and Mrs. Harry S. Rade, Lord 
Stirling Chapter. 

North Carolina—$4. 

Pennsylvania—$74.38. Account book by Wright Chamber- 
lain, 1785-1830, Matter H. Preston, Scranton City Chapter. 
Items owned by George Clymer, Signer of the Declaration, 
and members of his family: woman’s wig, natural hair, 
brown; fichu, c. 1850; fichu, late 19th century; lace cap, 
c. 1840-50; mitts, hand knitted of green silk, c. 1820; bonnet 
of steel gray silk taffeta lined with rose silk taffeta, Ameri- 
can c. 1800; woman’s shoes, exterior covered with ivory 
silk satin, c. 1795, man’s fine silk handkerchief, c. 1810; 
woman’s ornamental hair comb, tortoise shell, c. 1790; pair 
of man’s hose, ivory knitted silk, c. 1820; letter dated 
Philadelphia, 1801, signed by George Clymer; likeness of 
George Clymer engraved by John Sartain after Benjamin 
Trott miniature; likeness of George Clymer engraved by 
L. B. Longacre after original by Trott; likeness of George 
Clymer engraved by Hooker after Trott; 2 likenesses of 
George Clymer etched by Rosenthal, Philadelphia 1888, 
after C. W. Peale painting; photograph of George Clymer 
from C. W. Peale portrait above which is photograph of oval 
likeness by J. Trumbull used for Declaration, George Cly- 
mer Chapter. 

Rhode Island—$2. 

Tennessee—$7. 

Texas—$15. English Sheffield sauce pot, 18th century, 
LaMerle Kelly Hunt (Mrs. Lawrence C.), Nacogdoches 
Chapter. 

Vermont—$7. 

Virginia—Brooch, gold frame holding faceted clear 
(paste) gems, French, 1835, wedding gift from David Henry 


Cuyler to his wife, Helen Suttle Cuyler, October 10, 1838, 


Mrs. E. Frank Taylor, Falls Church Chapter. 
W ashington—$2. 
West Virginia—$2. 
Wisconsin—$2. 

Nonmembers—Chinese porcelain plate, c. 1760; Chinese 
export porcelain tub, c. 1770; Chinese export porcelain 
plate, c. 1770, Mrs. William A. Sutherland, District of Co- 

bi 


Covered vegetable dish, English, by Clews, warranted 
Staffordshire 1824, transfer commemorating the landing 
of General Lafayette in Castle Garden, New York, August 
16, 1824. 

Silver spoon, American, 1760. Silver sugar tongs, Ameri- 
can, c. 1780-90, belonged to mother of John Floyd, Governor 
of Kentucky and Virginia. 

Glass tumbler, American, Bakewell, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, c. 1820. 

Side chair, American Gothic style in walnut, c. 1860. 
Family history is that this chair was in the White House 
when President and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison were in 
residence. 

Black silk satin panel embroidered with silk floss and 
chenille. According to the family this was made by Caroline 
Scott Harrison. 

Portrait of President Benjamin Harrison by Jerome Uhl. 


State Room Gifts 


California—American flag, 48 stars, the first U. S. flag 
raised at Ludwigshafen, Germany, March 23, 1945, Mrs. 
John Trumbull Marshall, Beverly Hills Chapter. 

Delaware—Book, An Appeal by Robert Walsh, Jr., 
Philadelphia 1819; book, Essays to do Good by Cotton 


Mather, Wilmington, Delaware, 1822, Mrs. T. Clarence 


Marshall, Captain William McKennan Chapter. _ 
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Maryland—American chest, Chippendale design, c, 1770, 
State Society. 
Tennessee—Cherry two-part bookcase, 1790-1800. | 
West Virginia—English stool, c. 1780. aa 3 
VeRNA HamILTon Cook, 
Curator General. 


The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mrs. Jack F. Maddox, read her report. 


This summer’s work consisted primarily of checking the 
reports of the located graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
which had been sent to us by our State Historians. 

The total number of names received was 617 which broke 
down into the following categories: 376 newly reported and 
thus to be included in the report to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; 181 had been previously reported and printed; 38 
did not have sufficient data and so not printed; 21 graves of 
wives and daughters of Revolutionary soldiers not printed; 
1 duplicate from two states. 

This breakdown report, covering 1959-60, for the 63rd 
Smithsonian report was sent out to each State Historian with 
the hope that it would show the duplication of effort which 
has to be put forth in the office in the checking of the files. 
Also to show that a lack of complete data prevents publica- 
tion and the graves of wives and daughters have no value 
for this listing. The office does send back to the State His- 
torians the names of soldiers with insufficient data that it 
may be secured and returned for a later listing. 

The card catalogue of these located graves is open to 
both members and the public for use in research. We find 
it is being used more frequently. More and more often the 
word is coming back to us that the information found has 


proven an excellent lead in the search for a soldier of the 


Revolution. 

The 61st Smithsonian Institution report has been delivered 
and is available in the Business Office. The 62nd report is at 
the government bindery and they expect to deliver it to us 
within the next few days. 

The 63rd report is being edited. The work is being much 
easier this year as only four State Regents failed to adhere 


_ to the word limit and the narrative type of report. Only one 


State Regent failed to send in a report for the work in her 
State. It is hoped that this 63rd report of the 1959-60 work 
of the Society will be available for purchase by the next 
Continental Congress. 

Mrs. Mackey ably carries on the work of this office and 
received splendid assistance from Miss Lena Ralston who 
joined the staff this summer to carry on the details of pre- 
paring the located grave section of the report. 

Mase S. Mappox, 
Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Mrs. Houghton, Vice Chairman, read the report of the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee. 


As you know, the Buildings and Grounds Committee is 
responsible for the care, repair and improvement of the 
property of the National Society. During the summer 
months, a good part of this work—both inside and outside 
—must be done. In the past few months, the buildings were 
inspected for termites; this we do each year. The draperies 
in the lobby were vacuumed and stored; lounge furniture 
moved to the lobby level and covered. This is necessary be- 
cause of summer dampness in the lounge. Rugs were 
vacuumed, rolled and placed on a platform. The President 
General’s Reception Room was dismantled—chairs and 
furniture were covered to keep clean. Floor of tiers in Con- 
stitution Hall was painted—also steps back stage and other 
places throughout the buildings where the traffic is heavy. 


_ Bookkeeping Office was painted; new window shades in- 
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stalled in Business Office and Treasurer General’s Record 
Room. At the same time, our crew answered their regular 
calls—put in a bulb, fix a desk drawer, adjust a chair and 
numerous other jobs. 

As soon as Congress was over, we had to get ready for 
the opening of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
convention. The President and many other distinguished 
people addressed the gathering. This program is held here 
each year, and it is always one of our most outstanding 
meetings. 

Constitution Hall has a very full schedule for the coming 
season. At this time, it looks as though it will be one of the 
largest. Leonard Bernstein conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic last Sunday afternoon before a sold-out house. 
The National Symphony Orchestra opened their season last 
evening before a brilliant audience. We wish you could have 
been there. Incidentaly, all the orchestra seats were cleaned 
last month. 

You can not imagine how very happy we are to report 
the completion of the installation of the new windows on 
the third floor of Memorial Continental Hall. In May, 1957, 
new windows were put in the Banquet Hall and the cor- 
ridors. Now, all of the State Rooms on the third floor have 
the new doublehung aluminum windows. The old casement 
type was damaging to the beautiful hangings, as the wind 
would blow them open during a storm. Since they started 
deteriorating, they never closed properly. Each time we had 
a snow storm, our men had to shovel the snow away from 
the windows, or the snow and water would lie against the 
window frames, causing them to rot. We will save money, 
as these frames will not need painting. 

The renovation of the Banquet Hall is almost completed, 
and we hope you are pleased. We believe you will like the 
papered panels, chandeliers and blue venetian blinds. It is 
hoped that in the near future we can get the draperies and 
recover the sofas. The pantry has also been painted and a 
new flooring laid. 

The ventilating system in the Library has a large fan in 
the basement, which draws fresh air through a tunnel and 
distributes it throughtout the entire Library. This is as ‘old 
as the building, I believe. To our knowledge, it has never 
been repaired. This summer, just when it was needed, the 
motor and controls broke down. They had not been over- 
hauled for at least twenty years. We had the motor com- 
pletely overhauled, and at the same time, installed new 
modern controls. 

The Executive Committee authorized us to do some point- 
ing on Constitution Hall and Administration Building. This 
work is now being done. In several places, the mortar had 
fallen out, causing water stains on the building. If not given 
immediate attention, the water would eventually seep into 
the buildings. 

Our biggest project at the moment is the supervision of 
the work in the Memorial Garden on the D Street 
side of the building. The preliminary work has been 
completed, and work has been started on the grading 
and drainage. The gates will be installed in the next few 
days. By springtime, we hope Mrs. John Baber, National 
Chairman of the Conservation Committee, who is in charge 
of this project, will have received enough donations, so we 
may complete this landscaping. It has been our pleasure to 
supervise this work for Mrs. Baber. 

Most of the forty-eight-star flags in our buildings have 
been replaced with fifty-star flags. We have orders in for 
two more, but our flag dealer is so swamped with orders, 
there will be a delay of several weeks. 

The National Officers Club Board Room has been painted 
and some of the furniture recovered. New hangings have 
been ordered. We are most grateful to the National Officers 
Club for this much needed improvement. 


Rhode Island and Washington States paid for their air 


conditioners this year. An air conditioner was installed in 
the Business Office this summer. 

Our grounds have received their usual excellent care. The 
lawns have been fertilized and grass seed sown. Our trees 
have been pruned—removing dead limbs and hanging 
branches, which could cause damage. We have had the 
trees sprayed twice. 

Interesting statistics: Our heat is purchased from United 
States Government—the bills run from $75 in summer for 
heating water to $1,400 during the winter months; electric 
light bills run between $700 and $900 each month; paper 
products—towels, tissue, etc., cost approximately $1,000 an- 
nually; electric light bulbs approximately $800. 

As I have mentioned before, in cleaning our rooms and 
offices we use large quantities of dusting cloths. May I ask 
you again to send us your old sheets, bath towels, and other 
cotton cloths. 

Many of the chapters from the District of Columbia and 
nearby states have accepted our invitation to hold a meeting 
in our buildings, followed by a tour. We would like to ex- 
tend an invitation to the chapters who have not been able 
to arrange a visit to try to plan a pilgrimage in the near 
future. Anyone interested may write the Buildings and 
Grounds office, and it will be our privilege to arrange your 
meeting and tour. 

Madam President General, may I express my appreciation 
to you for your warm cooperation with all our problems 
during the year. 
ETHEL D. HARTMAN, 

Chairman. 


Miss Gertrude MacPeek, Chairman, read the report of the 
D.A.R. Magazine Committee. 


The magazine balance on April 30 was $8,820.15 which 
was not much with which to face the summer months. How- 
ever by being very careful—and the income from advertise- 
ments brought in by New York State, Indiana and Michigan, 
we were able to get through the summer without borrowing. 

The balance on September 30 was $13,641.32 but out of 
that is the printing bill of $9,382.00 for the August-Septem- 
ber issue. Therefore we remain in the black and I look for- 
ward to an easier year financially although we are not out 
of the woods yet. 

Subscriptions stood up remarkably well. At Congress in 
April we had 37,812 subscribers. Our peak was reached in 
June with 38,147—the first time we have ever exceeded 
38,000. On September 16, this figure had dropped to 35,095 
—a loss of 2,468. 

This situation is not unusual altho the drop usually comes 
in July but this may now come in September since the 
August-September issue is combined. 

So far this month the subscriptions are surpassing the 
same period last year and I have no doubt that by mid- 
November we will have recovered the loss. I have a feeling 
that before too long we will go over the 40,000 mark and I 
am depending on our State Chairmen to accomplish this. 

The success of the magazine depends upon a chain of 
workers—those in the chapters who are interested enough 
to display the magazine, to ask for subscriptions; to the 
State Chairmen upon whom we depend for results in their 
states; on our National Vice Chairmen who watch over their 
states in their areas and finally the sum total in the form 
of dollars comes to your National Chairman who is actually 
the Business Manager and who must stretch every dollar 
as far as it can be stretched. 

We have had so many pleasant comments on recent issues 
of the Magazine; it is most gratifying to Miss Winslow— 
for the choice of material is hers. 

GERTRUDE A. MacPEEk, 
Chairman. 
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Mrs. George J. Walz, Chairman, read the report of the 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising Committee. 


A general letter with attached kit of advertising material 
was sent in May to each State Regent, State Chairman, and 
Chapter Regent. The immediate response in advertising sub- 
mitted and from states requesting approval for sponsoring 
specific issues of the Magazine, was truly gratifying. 

During the summer months advertising income usually 
reaches a low point, but not so this year. New York is our 
valued stand-by for the June-July issue, and Indiana, 
Michigan, West Virginia deserve special recognition and 
commendation for sponsoring the August-September and 
October issues, securing an amazing amount of advertising 
which certainly added much needed income to our magazine 
account. Their sucess with advertising from national firms 
should be an inspiration to others. This is such a fertile 
field, scarcely touched, and one which should be given 
much more attention. 

The total value of advertising actually appearing in the 
Magazine March 1960 through October 1960, is $35,354.33, 
including cuts and mats. A comparative total for 1959 
is $27,235.96, or a gain of $8,118.37. A monthly break-down 
of these totals follows: 


1959 

March ......... $9,442.83 

April ......... 8,560.27 

May ........... 4,764.40 

June-July 3,473.51 

Aug.-Sept. ...... 1,260.54 

October ........ 994.95 3,010.32 


Working two months ahead of the printer, money is sent 
to the office of the Treasurer General two or more months 
before the advertising appears. From March 1960 through 
September 1960, a total of $23,180.07, was received in that 
office. This compares to a total of $13,126.51, for the same 
period in 1959, or a gain this year of $10,053.56. It is 
apparent that our greater income is received from October 
to March. 

From March 1, 1960 to August 1961, all but twelve states 
participated or will participate in sponsoring advertising. 
To each of the sponsoring states our heartfelt thanks. This 
is a special appeal to those twelve states from whom we 
have not heard, to select a specific issue as soon as possible, 
contacting the Office for verification. We do need the con- 
tinued support of all states to keep this project successful. 
Won’t you do all you can to help in promotion and aid your 
state to win a National prize. 

In connection with the prize for the best historical adver- 
tising, it is an honor to announce the following well-qualified 
judges: Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, Chairman of American 
History Month; Mrs. Lowell C. Burnelle and Mrs. Wayne 
M. Cory, Past Historians General. They are just waiting to 
review a wealth of good material, so send it on and give 
them a busy time deciding the winner. 

We urge you to read this Committee’s brief monthly 
article in the Magazine and keep up to date on Magazine 
Advertising news and accomplishments. 

This report congratulates Miss MacPeek for her masterful 
handling of the Magazine finances, and gives most apprecia- 
tive recognition to Mrs. Florence Checchia, as well as Mrs. 
Frances Hobbs and all of their assistants in the office, 
whose cooperation and loyalty go far beyond the call of 
duty. Thousands of general and personal letters have been 
sent from the Advertising Office and from your Chairman. 
We do try to serve you well. : 

The realization of a hope for increased advertising is i 
your hands and mine. We have opportunities and responsi- 


bilities to accomplish much. Let us join hands in concen- 
trated effort and look ahead to continuing success. 
Justina B. Watz, 
Chairman. 


Miss Mabel Winslow, Editor, read her report. 


I thought that, this morning, you might like a preview of 
some of the treats we have in store for you in forthcoming 
issues of the Magazine. 

November, we think, is going to be fine. Our leading 
feature is the story of Ephrata Cloister in Pennsylvania, sup- 
plied by the Pennsylvania State Historical Commission. We 
will also have “Eliza Hart Spalding, Runner-Up.” She was 
the dauntless pioneer missionary who accompanied Narcissa 
Whitman and her doctor husband across the Rockies. As 
luck would have it, we also have a review of a new book on 
Narcissa Whitman. We will use the story of Iowa’s two-bus 
school tour last June. There will also be a discussion of 
Fruit in America, appropriate for Thanksgiving. 

December, just going to press, will include the account of 
our National Bus Tour to the Schools, which starts tomor- 
row, prepared by our Chairman of Press Relations, Lois 
Clark, with, we hope, a good picture of ground-breaking 
ceremonies at Kate Duncan Smith next week for our Decem- 
ber Frontispiece. The Pioneer Women of Crawford Notch, 
N. H., will be given recognition. Tempe Wick, the little 


New Jersey girl who hid her horse in her bedroom during 
_ the Morristown campaign, is a delightful legend. 


We could go on and tell you our plans for some months 
ahead. Look for articles by men in forthcoming issues. 


_ Although one of our members wrote that there surely must 
_ be enough brilliant women in the DAR so that we didn’t 
_ need to go outside for material, don’t you think the mas- 


culine viewpoint tends to keep us in better balance? 

An estimate of Washington, the Leader, by a retired gen- 
eral, should interest us in American History Month— 
February. 

Have you ever realized how many of our readers are men? 
I have heard of dozens of husbands who sit right down 
with the Magazine the day it comes and refuse to budge 
until they have read almost every word. 

We are trying to procure informative articles from our 
National Chairmen to clear up points that chapter mem- 
bers may not understand. For example, chapter reports 
show us that many do not seem to differentiate between 
Good Citizen awards and Good Citizenship medals. The 
D.A.R. Good Citizens Chairman, Mrs. Lyle Howland, is 
going to write for us a feature on the selection of Good 
Citizens. Don’t you like the series by our National Par- 
liamentarian? Be sure that you deluge Mrs. Leonardy with 
questions—she is a fountainhead of information. 

In conclusion, again we note that often we are delayed 
in going to press by late advertising designated for a speci- 
fic issue. Frequently we have had to pull out material al- 
ready set in type to accommodate these late comers, thereby 
altering our plans and making a shambles of our arrange- 
ment. 

The National Park Service is announcing a list of historic 
sites eligible for marking as such. These places should open 
opportunities for many good feature stories. Why don’t you 
write to the Park Service in Washington for the list, and 
see what you can supply about your state? 

Mase. E. WInstow, 
Editor. 


Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease, Chairman of the D.A.R. School 
Committee, read her report. 


From March 1, 1960 through August 31, 1960, a total of 
$44,030.90, has been sent through the Treasurer General’s office 
for all schools. 
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TAMASSEE 


Arkansas ......... $ 2.50 
California ......... 332.54 
Colorado .......... 13.00 
Delaware ......... 88.50 
District of Columbia 30.00 
Florida ........... 402.75 
Georgia ........... 185.49 
Illinois ........... 728.73 
Indiana ........... 407.70 
Kentucky ......... 24.00 
Louisiana ......... 63.70 
Maine ..........+- 2.00 
Massachusetts ..... 20.00 
Michigan ......... 2,790.71 
Minnesota ........ 11.20 
Missouri .......... 107.50 
Montana .......... 7.50 
Nebraska ......... 130.00 
New Hampshire ... 4.50 


Scholarships and 
Appropriation from National Society 
Endowment Scholarship from Mrs. H. A. Ironside, Ga. 


KATE DUNCAN SMITH 


Alabama .......... $ 8.50 
California ......... 68.50 
Delaware ......... 14.50 
District of Columbia 58.50 
Florida ........... 530.75 
Georgia ........... 15.00 
Illinois ........... 336.00 
Indiana ........... 3,359.50 
235.00 
5.00 
Kentucky ......... 39.00 
Louisiana ......... 12.50 
Maine 1.00 
Massachusetts ..... 35.00 
Michigan ......... 200.00 
Minnesota ........ 21.25 
Mississippi ........ 16.00 
Missouri .......... 2.50 
Montana .......... 7.50 


DORIS PIKE WHITE AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


Alabama .......... $ 9,134.98 
Arizona ........... 450.00 
Arkansas ......... 120.00 
Califorina ........ 1,097.50 
Colorado .......... 268.50 
Connecticut ....... 528.00 
Delaware .......... 556.00 
District of Columbia 1,313.50 
Florida ........... 1,325.00 
Georgia ........... 1,270.00 
Illinois ........... 1,382.00 
Indiana ........... 19.00 
Kansas ........... 1,210.25 
Kentucky ......... 158.50 
Louisiana ......... 41.00 
Maine ............ 1,562.37 
Maryland ......... 457.90 
Massachusetts ..... 1,099.70 
Michigan ......... 1,100.00 
Minnesota ........ 16.00 
DECEMBER 


Appropriation from 
National Society. . 

Miscellaneous—Sale 
of Herb Cookbooks 


Appropriation from 


National Society. . 


Total. . $10,327.7 
Scholarships and 
Undesignated or for general maintenance 
Appropriation from National Society 
Total sent to other schools...............eeeee000- 


New Hampshire ... 


Mexico ........... $ 40.00 Vice Presidents Senge 
Interest on invest- Bequests: 
ments 299.10 Connecticut ..... 
Miscellaneous gifts. . 20.00 New York ....... 
Sale of Money —— 
Corsages ........ 4,768.50 Total. . $49,987.47 
NOTE: Cash as of October 11, 1960................ 


REMAINING UNPAID PLEDGES 


Alabama ............ ($15,000.00) stage ............ 
District of Columbia .. Concrete Slab Sales Room .... 
New Jersey .......... 5 skylights for gym @ $80.00 ea. 
Maryland ..........¢. ($600.00) 12 doors @ $50.00 ea. 
Rummage Sales Room—painting 
West Virginia ........ ($1,100.00) painting and lighting 
Northeastern Division. ($18,000.00) lobby ........... 
New Hampshire ...... ($1,000.00) ($350 has been 
paid) 
(Rummage Sales Room) ...... 
Six outside doors, hardware and 
Mississippi .......... ($2,000.00) painting gym ..... 
Mr. & Mrs. A. S. Mitchell..... 
Total cash as of October 12th.............eeceeeeeees 
Total unpaid pledges as of October 12th.............. 
Remaining to be 


PROJECTS FOR D.A.R. SCHOOLS 
TAMASSEE: 


California 
Electric Stove for 
Special cabinets & mirrors @ $100.00............ 


Tile for one music 


New Jersey—Tile floor for Music Room 24x60 @ 
$50.00 per square (to be paid $375.00 per year) .. 
Florida—Scholarship 


KATE DUNCAN SMITH: 


California 
4 steel filing 

4 cork bulletin boards 
chairs for 
25 chairs for primary 
Retaining wall for chapel grounds............... 


District of Columbia—Mimeograph machine........ 
New Jersey—20 desks for Science Room............ 


The Louisa St. Clair Chapter of Michigan is to be com- 
mended upon completion of the Mooney-Goddard Cottage 
for Little Boys which is to be dedicated at the time of the 
School Bus Tour. Furnishings and equipment have been 
given by the Michigan Society. Also from Michigan is the 
sidewalk given by Mrs. Raymond Berry of the Louisa St. 


Clair Chapter. 
Gifts to be dedicated at Tamassee: 


Walk extending from Gibson Chapel to the Auditorium- 
Gymnasium—memorials for Mr. and Mrs. James Grant 


Park (New York). 


South Carolina Playground—gift of the South Carolina 


Daughters. 


Milking Barn—gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Simpson. 


Atwell. 


District of Columbia—Student Center (gift toward). $ 250.00 


New Jersey ....... $ 410.00 
Z, New York ........ 1,236.00 
inn North Carolina .... 12.00 
i Oklahoma ......... 5.00 
Oregon ........... 15.00 
Pennsylvania ...... 2,377.25 
Tennessee ......... 12.00 
Vermont .......... 17.00 
Washington ....... 10.00 ee 
West Virginia ..... 165.00 $ 5,685.02 
Wisconsin ......... 10.00 735.00 
Canal Zone ........ 50.00 400.00 
142.10 
2,000.00 
395.06 
at Congress ..... 52.00 3,521.66 
Total.. $12,545.57 
1 00 
$ 2,901.39 
5,174.21 840.00 
2,469.97 527.80 
2,000.00 1,500.00 
10,000.00 $18,690.64 
$50,625.22 
Nebraska ......... $ 26.00 
New Hampshire ... 2.50 
New Jersey ....... 280.00 
North Carolina .... 2.00 
Oklahoma ........ 5.00 
Pennsylvania ...... 425.00 300.00 
Rhode Island 100 150.00 
Tennessee ......... 13.00 $1,115.00 
West Virginia ..... 75.00 
$200.00 
2,000.00 $2,315.00 
p 
5 $ 192.00 
1 120.00 
250.00 
9 250.00 
500.00 
row 
Mississippi ........ $ 1,472.20 scapes 
Missouri .......... 1,030.00 $ 200.00 
Nebraska ......... 507.75 $ 175.00 
Nevada ........... Fe $1,787.00 
269. 
New Jersey ....... 963.05 
New Mexico ....... 58.00 
New York ........ 1,348.80 
North Carolina .... 588.66 
North Dakota ..... 33.20 
Ohio ............. 1,336.50 
Oklahoma ......... 9.00 
Pennsylvania ...... 360.00 
| South Carolina .... 50.00 
Vermont .......... 201.90 
Virginia .......... 902.50 
Washington ........ 118.55 
West Virginia ..... 404.94 
Wisconsin ......... 261.00 


Georgia C.A.R. Welk—$250. 


National Society C.A.R.—National pre- 


sented the schools with a check for $580 when the South- 
eastern Region group visited the school. 

Memorial Lights—Gift of Mr. Rothermel. Mrs. Lewis H. 
Reid and brothers, memorial gift of $1,300, balance for 
Memorial Scholarship. Gift of Chicago Chapter; gift of M. 
Anne Moore, member of Boxwood Hall Chapter, California. 

Memorial Scholarship—Blanche and Katherine Zimmer- 
man Memorial Scholarship, Nancy DeGraff Toll Chapter, 
Monroe, Michigan. 

Indiana Lighting System and Sound System for the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium. 

New York Juniors Project—Playground for New York 
Cottage for girls. 

California—11 mirrors and cabinets for classroom—Sarah 
Corbin Robert School Building. 

Stage Furniture given by Colorado Daughters. 

Walk—Junior Committee of Queen Alliquippa Chapter, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

50-Star Flag—gift of Col. A. B. Hicklin of Alexandria, Va. 
(Flag flown over Capitol, July 4, 1960). 

Portrait of the late Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart to be 
placed in the Ohio-Hobart Dining Room. 

Furniture—12 chairs given by Mr. Henley to be used in 
All States Dormitory after renovation of dormitory. Two 
Louis XVI sofas given to Mrs. R. E. Lipscomb and to be 
placed in South Carolina Cottage. 

Gifts to be dedicated at Kate Duncan Smith: 

Katherine Zimmerman Storage Building—Michigan 

Soundproofing of Music Room—Michigan Juniors 

Lathe for Mechanical Arts Building—Baton Rouge Juniors 
of La. 

Campus Lights—New York. 

Chapel Walks—gift of Mrs. Welch of Laurel, Mississippi 

Indiana Model Farm Automatic Milking Installation— 
gift from Indiana at a cost of $4,200. 

Heaume Kitchen Renovation—Ohio 

New York Faculty Cottage or Duplex Apartment— 
Teacherage 

Shrubbery and Landscaping of Chapel Grounds—Alabama 
Officers Club 

Retaining Wall in front of Chapel—California 


Texas Rooms—Science Lecture Room and Laboratory a 


Urgent needs: 

K.D.S.—Improvement and expansion of water system— 
to cost several thousand dollars. 

Tamassee—Renovation of All States Dormitory. 

Honors go to the Iowa Daughters for their very successful 
School Bus Tour during June. 

Many inquiries have been received by this chairman re- 
garding point six on the Honor Roll—“Did your Chapter 
send aid of any kind to at least one of our D.A.R. Schools or 
Approved Schools?” I would like to suggest to this Board 
that this be changed to read “Did your Chapter send a cash 
donation to at least one of our D.A.R. Schools or Approved 
Schools?” It does not seem fair for a chapter that sends 
only a few articles of used clothing to receive the same 
credit as one that sends a large cash donation. 

Vera L. GREENLEASE, 
Chairman. 


The meeting recessed at twelve-fifteen o’clock. 
The afternoon meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General at one-forty o’clock. 


Miss Burns moved that the National Board of Management 
recommend to the Tamassee Daughters of the American 
Revolution School Board that the Bylaws of the Tamassee 
Daughters of the American Revolution School Board be 
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amended so that the President General shall be permitted 


to appoint to the Tamassee Daughters of the American 
Revolution School Board five additional members. Seconded 
by Mrs. Harris. 

Mrs. Stribling moved to amend by adding “based on the 
present Board of fifteen members.” Seconded by Mrs. Irwin. 
Adopted. 

The motion as amended was adopted. 

Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, Chairman of National Defense, 
made an informal report. 

Mrs. Seimes read the following recommendations of the 
Executive Committee and moved their adoption: To recom- 
mend to Continental Congress 1961: To amend Article XI, 
Section 4 of the Bylaws by striking out “five” and inserting 
SEVEN, so that the amended section would read: 

The annual dues of a member at large shall be seven 
dollars payable to the Treasurer General on or before the 
first day of January. 

Seconded by Mrs. Maddox. 

Mrs. Heaton moved to amend by striking out “seven” and 
inserting “ten.” Seconded by Mrs. Brewer. Lost. 

The original motion was adopted. 

That twenty-five cents (25c) of each member’s dues be 
appropriated to the Investment Trust Fund. Seconded by 
Mrs. Cook. Adopted. 

The President General announced the following dates for 
the winter meetings: The Executive Committee to meet on 
_ Monday, January 30; the State Regents’ meeting on January 


31; and the Board of Management on Wednesday, Feb- 
-ruary 1. The interim Board meeting will be December 7, 


1960. 

Miss Burns moved that 10 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Hayward, read her supple- 
mental report. 

Number of applications verified, 110. Total number of 
verified papers reported to National Board today: Originals, 
Marrua B. Haywarp, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs, Mabwiind wait that the 110 additional applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar General 
5 be elected to membership in the National Society, making a 


* total of 2,090 admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Harris. 


Adopted. 
The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Baker, read her 
supplemental report. 
Through her respective State Regent the following member 
At Large is presented for confirmation as Organizing Regent: 
Wilda Blewett McEUhiney, Northport, Alabama. 
EvizaBeTH H. BAKER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Baker moved the confirmation of one organizing 
regent. Seconded by Mrs. Hayward. Adopted. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Stribling, announced that 
there is a plan to build a Bell Tower at the Cathedral of the 
Pines in New Hampshire. In response to her inquiry, a 
number of the State Regents said they believed their mem- 

bers would be interested in contributing to this on a 


voluntary basis, and Mrs. Stribling agreed to send a letter 


to the State Chaplains and to announce the details for the 
handling of the funds. 
The Recording Secretary General, Miss Seimes, read the 
minutes, which were approved as read.’ 
Following the benediction by Mrs. Stribling, adjournment 
was taken at two o'clock. 
Betty NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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AGAZINE 


The Old Stagecoach _ 


RUMS the rain and sears the sun. 
Now its hardy course is run, 


And the vines and meadow grasses 


Rusts its iron, rots its leather, 
Draw it to oblivion. 

Parts its hickory, peels it paint, 
And the steeds that swung together 
Gallop far and faint. 


U.S. Mail and brave Wells Fargo! 
Dancing harness, screeching brakes, 
Reinsmen, bold, superb, loquacious. 
Sawed-off shotgun disputations, 
Miners, gamblers, dames flirtatious, 
Dusters, pokes and wideawakes— 
By the winding purple canyons 
Over granite crests you rolled, 
Storm and battle your companions 
Glitter in your hold. 

Where is now that gallant cargo 
Of the days of old 

When the West, to jingling traces 


Bounced and skimmed on thorough- : 


braces— 
Rocked and banged through sun and 
shadow 
Up the trails of El Dorado? 
Veterans of the craggy passes, 
From their oat bins in the sky 
Call your vanished six. Prince, Beauty, 
Lady, Star, Nell, Lightning! Ay 
Back, you wheelers, swing-span, leaders! 
Now, by foothill oaks and cedars, 
Spring for pine-clad heights and rusty 
Sinks of sage and alkali. 
Box a-clink and stout defended, 
Roll, O coach, refreshed and splendid. 


‘Nay. The odyssey is ended, 

Charge delivered, waybill filed, 

Passengers and whip descended, 

Concord long outstyled, 

And the grand old rubbish yields 

To the fingers of the fields. 
—Anonymous. 


* 


Dear to the hearts of those of us 
who reside in Northern California, 
whose ancestors came West with 
the great immigration of 1849 and 
on through those years made the 
trip an easy one, are the stories and 
landmarks of pioneering history. 

Years of deterioration and the in- 
difference of newcomers make serious 
inroads on the few remaining build- 
ings left to us today. In the Mother 
Lode area we are fortunate and very 
grateful for the works of an artist 
who has preserved for us, in beautiful 
soft paintings, many buildings and 
scenes of a century ago. Even during 
his time many of the buildings have 
been destroyed; we no longer see 
teams of four or six sturdy horses 
pulling Concord coaches~or heavy 


stages, a few of which remain to us 
_ in museums. 
We have his paintings on our walls 
in various sizes, on cards and sta- 
tionery. So, if you have ancestors 
who came to our Northern Cali- 
fornia’s gold fields a century ago, 
you will love the paintings of George 
_ Mathis as we love them, and you will 
love this artist who has preserved 
- some of the scenes that were familiar 
to our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 


known picture of the Old 


~ Coach and the Sierra Buttes, which 
_ through his generosity we present for 
- you (p. 690). We regret that it can- 
not be shown in the soft coloring that 
makes his work so charming. 
The stage coach came to early 
California in response to the demand 
for more convenient contact with 
other localities and with “the States,” 
also the demand for safe transporta- 
tion and shipment of gold and other 
valuables. Probably the first stage 
lines in Northern California were 
established in 1851 or 1852. The 
coaches, called Concords, were built 
in Concord, N. H., to meet the needs 
_ of the expanding travel to the Pacific. 
They were beautifully built vehicles, 
the melon-shaped bodies swung on 
heavy leather straps instead of 
_ springs. Thus the body of the coach 
rocked with more ease for both pas- 
sengers and driver and relieved the 
horseg of shock when a quick stop or 
héavy jolt might jerk them. A leather 
or canvas boot or platform ‘extended 
from the rear of the body and held 
800 pounds of express or mail sacks. 
Other baggage went under the 
driver’s seat in front or on the top, 
where a railing kept it from falling 
off. Sometimes passengers rode on 
an extra seat on top also. Inside, the 
seats were finely upholstered; there 
was usually room for nine people, 
and sometimes as many as could hang 
on rode on top with the baggage. 
The inside of the coach was protected 
from dust and rain by curtains and 
glass windows. 

Some of these vehicles were beauti- 
fully decorated on sides and doors 


with scrolls, scenes, and even Cupids — 


and portraits. The great Troy 
coaches for 27 passengers were drawn 
by 8 horses and had the right of way 
over all others. On their first runs 
they were driven by “Big John” and 
“Big Jake” on alternate days. The 
real names of these famous drivers 
were John Littlefield and Jacob Put- 
nam, and many tales were told of 
their prowess. Many stories were told, 
too, of the experiences of early-day 
drivers. Sometimes an overloaded 
coach, top-heavy and close-coupled, 
overturned or bogged down in mud. 

We are inclined to think of 
pioneer coach drivers as of the 
rough-and-ready type, tobacco chew- 
ing and gun toting. This was not the 
case with the express messengers of 
Crandall & Hall, Adams & Co., or the 
Baxter line—all early California com- 
panies. Their drivers were express 
messengers of the most trustworthy 
type and were carefully chosen for 
sobriety, honesty, and experience. 
Their dress, required by the express 
companies, included a high silk hat 
and long coat, white vest and heavy 
black cravat, and highly polished 
boots. 

The horses chosen for the coaches 
were the finest that could be had, 
chosen for looks, speed, and en- 
durance. They were decorated with 
ivory rings, colored tassels on their 
head stalls, and trappings on the 
harness, generally as fine as could be 
acquired. There were always six 
horses and often eight on the teams, 
according to the load or hill travel. 
Often the roads were not even well 
defined. Sometimes the trip was 
made through heavy mud and 
streams swollen with rain and to be 
forded. where it was possible to 
negotiate a crossing. 

Heavy shipments of gold were 
made by the express companies over 
the coach lines. Such shipments were 
common, and often an armed guard 
rode with the driver, who was also 
armed. Express companies extended 
their lines as new areas were settled. 
But with the coming of the railroads 
the coach lines, like the covered 
wagons, had served their purpose and 
passed from use. 

“Concord long outstyled, 

_ And the grand old rubbish yields 
the fingers of the fields.” 
_ —Edna Reynolds Hollenb ck, 

(Mrs. Millard A.) _ 
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Photo—Courtesy Historical Collections, Security National Bank, Los Angeles 


In one of the first major land grants in Southern California the Eagle Rock was mentioned as a boundary. 
On October 20, 1784, Jose Maria Verdugo, a Spanish soldier, received title from King Carlos III to the 36,000 acres, 


which he named Rancho San Rafael. 


Present day cities of Eagle Rock, Highland Park, Glendale, Burbank, Montrose and part of Los Angeles are 


on the land that was the Rancho San Rafael. 


Geologically, the rock is believed to be 12,000,000 years old, being a conglomerate known as puddingstone. 
The cave on the side of the rock was a favorite hiding place for historic bandits and their loot. Tiburcio Vasquez hid 


there before his capture in 1784. 
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3 
A huge outcropping of rock, bearing a distinctive formation, resembling an outstretched eagle in flight, is 
known as the Eagle Rock. Its history predates the American Revolution. It was discovered in 1769 by Gaspar de 
Portola, a Spaniard, seeking the “Lost Bay of Monterey.” They called it the Roco Gordo or “Fat Rock. he 
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PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


The great American desert’s protected winter playground 


Cahuilla Chapter, D.A.R., hopes many of our members throughout the country will visit us here, enjoy our 
hospitality and “discover” the whole of our great desert. 


The above air view gives a fair idea of our mountain protection and whose snow-caps provide us with the best 
of waters. D.A.R. workers on our Indian program will be interested to note the undeveloped squares. These are 
Indian lands, extending way thru the canyon and beyond. The Agua Caliente tribe of Cahuillas will greatly benefit 
by the present opening of these areas for future development. It is history in the making. 


This page is sponsored by the following friends of our work and their community development. 


THE PALM SPRINGS BILTMORE THE O’DONNELL GOLF CLUB 
Tops in cuisine, recreation & decor North Belardo Road 

THE RIVIERA HOTEL _ THE OCOTILLO LODGE 

Palm Springs newest & largest ae Finest cuisine, recreation & accommodations _ 
INGLESIDE INN CURTIS-KIELEY, INC. 


200 West R Rd. 756 N. Palm Canyon Drive 
“Palm ‘Sere i its Best” ne Palm Springs Oldest Insurance Co. 


THE COACHELLA VALLEY SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N NO THE PALM SPRINGS BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
383 South Palm Canyon Drive 
THE RAMON DRUG COMPANY 

. indian Ave, “ ” 
“The Friendliest Store in Town” i The Very Best for your Beauty Quest 


THE VILLA ROYALE 
THE PALM SPRINGS CLEANERS & LAUNDRY 


1620 Indian Trail 
224 East Ramon Rd. Cosy, secluded, with kitchens 
Phone FA 5-2832 


STERMER’S FURNITURE MART 
THE PALM DESERT CLEANERS & LAUNDROMAT  —___ 67.951 Hwy. 111 at Tramview 
73195 Hwy. 111 at Palm Desert § See our antiques! 
PAUL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
505 Industrial Place 
High grade embossed labeling, counter displays & regular ptg. 
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home during their meetings and Convention . . 


SUS 


We, here at the Lafayette Hotel, are again extremely proud to have the D.A.R. make the Lafayette Hotel their 
. and for those of you who as yet have not been a guest of 
The Lafayette may we say, when in Southern California make it a must to stop at The Lafayette, where you 
will enjoy the true feeling of warm hospitality. 


Regent, Mrs. William Florea 


AN B. ANTHONY CHAPTER 
Regent, Mrs. William H. Spence 


Joun E. McKennon 
General Manager 


Saturdays in the ‘‘Pen”’ 
(Continued from page 695) 


good advice to a young man, an 
older prisoner replied, “Have some 
money in the bank, so when you get 
arrested, you can get a lawyer to 
get you out.” 

Most of her “gentlemen,” as she 
addresses them, feel that they are in 
prison because a mistake has been 
made, but they are puzzled as to 
whether the mistake was theirs. Many 
are confused by the fact that laws 
aren’t the same everywhere. They 
delight in collecting cases where the 
judges.were wrong. 

Sometimes Mrs. Dursin’s questions 
bring out a surprising show of 
knowledge or understanding. When 
she asked “What is a swastika?” 
the first answer was “It is an Indian 
fertility sign.” The second man to 
reply said “You use it to catch flies 
with.” Finally the teacher got the 
answer she wanted “It is the Nazi 
symbol.” Then she asked “Why is 
it a worse offense to paint swastikas 
on churches than to paint college 
yells on school buildings?” The an- 
swer came immediately: “Because 
the swastika is a symbol of hate.” 
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Mrs. Dursin uses the DAR Man- 
ual for Citizenship as a textbook in 
her class, and the Mount Pleasant 
evening group under the leadership 
of Mrs. Franz is ready to supply her 
with whatever other material she 
may need. The group has also do- 
nated Reader’s Digest educational 
textbooks and acceptable magazines 
for the use of prisoners at the Peni- 
tentiary, as well as a relief map of 
the United States. 

Margaret Dursin is a third genera- 
tion member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She first 
joined Schoharie Chapter of Scho- 
harie, N. Y., transferring to Mount 
Pleasant Chapter on moving to 
Pleasantville. Her mother, Marga- 
ret Taggart Smith, was a member of 
Akron Chapter in Akron, Ohio; her 
grandmother, Eliza Wallace Taggart. 
belonged to Wooster-Wayne Chap- 
ter in Wooster, Ohio; and her aunt, 
Miss Clementine Taggart, was a char- 
ter member of Wooster-Wayne Chap- 
ter, chartered in 1905. 

She is a graduate of Pembroke 
College and studied at Akron and 
Columbia Universities. She has been 
active in community affairs during 
the 6 years she and her family have 


lived in Pleasantville. Her husband, 
Henry L. Dursin, is in the public 
relations department of the General 
Electric Company in New York, and 
they have three children. 

At the close of Mrs. Dursin’s first 
year of teaching at the Penitentiary, 
Warden Wright said, “We are very 
pleased with Mrs. Dursin’s approach 
to the difficult task of leading a pris- 
oner discussion group. The men 
have reacted favorably to this experi- 
ment and we hope she feels it sufh- 
ciently worth while to continue. We 
appreciate her contribution of time 
and talents.” 

Also indicative of her success is 
the story of the inmate scheduled for 
release who went to the warden and 
begged to be allowed to return Satur- 
day mornings for her class! Of 
course, his request couldn’t be 
granted. 

But Mrs. Dursin has been looking 
forward to her own return to the 
“Pen,” and Mount Pleasant Chapter 
members, who have followed her 
work with gteat interest, anticipate 
her progress reports at chapter meet- 
ings. 


Include ZONE number in your address. 
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Where you save does make a differenc 


e Home Federal is supervised by an agency of the 


‘ United States Government and every account is insured 


by an agency of the Government. 
e At Home Federal, your savings are also protected by the 
highest ratio of safety reserves of any 


‘ federal savings and loan association in _ 


northern California. 


e Since chartered by the iain. 
1936, every savings account at 


tome Federal has always been available for 


immediate withdrawal. 


Funds placed by 10th of any month earn from Ist 


ASSETS OVER $47,000,000 
RESERVES OVER $5,150,000 


FEDERAL 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATIO 


ZING S 
2O O'FARRELL STREET near MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO Phone YUko 


YOSEMITE FALLS 


a breath taking sight when the water is pouring over 
the top of the cliff at full volume,—one of the startlingly 
beautiful features of Yosemite National Park, where an- 
nually more than a million people from every corner of 
the globe, spend spring, summer, autumn, or winter vaca- 
tions. “The most songful streams in the world, the loftiest 
granite domes, the deepest, ice-sculptured canyons,—”, 
wrote John Muir, “are found in Yosemite.’ 
stood the test of time. _ 
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And a Cordial Invitation to visit Yosemite 
and other California beauty spots. _ 


His words have 


Location 


LINDSAY 
CAPTAIN JOHN OLDHAM ....... GRASS VALLEY 
Mrs, Ernest F. Buck, Regent. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Laughlin, Regent. 
EL PASO DE ROBLES ......... .... PASO ROBLES 
Mrs. Ulmont P. Pastorino, Regent. 
EL TOYON ...... ... STOCKTON 
Mrs. Robert E. Pruitt, Regent. 
EMIGRANT TRAIL ...... % AUBURN 
Mrs. Keith E. Lukens, Regent. 


Dr, Adah Ruth Taylor, Regent. 


GENERAL JOHN A. SUTTER ....... SACRAMENTO 
Mrs. Colin S. Millar, Regent. 


Mrs. Francis R. Scott, Regent. 


Mrs. M. Arthur Bridge, Regent. 


MAJOR HUGH MOSS ................. MODESTO 
Mrs. Earl E. Coil, Regent. 


MAJOR PIERSON B. READING ....... . REDDING 
Mrs. Cuthbert P. LeBrun, Regent. 


Mrs. Carl N. Lewis, Regent. 


MME. ADRIENNE DE LAFAYETTE ...... VALLEJO 
Mrs. Sabin W. Rich, Regent. 


REDWOOD FOREST .............. ...... EUREKA 
Mrs. W. Donald Thomas, Regent. 


Mrs. Henry D. Kramer, Regent. 


WILLOWS 
Pee Mrs. Ernest O. Baker, Regent. 
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Extended by the following California Chapters and their Regents: 
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YDSAY 


ALLEY 


CHICO 


OBLES 


JBURN 


RESNO 


[ENTO 


BISPO 


MBRIA 


DESTO 


VILLE 


LLEJO 


JREKA 


ROSA 


LOWS 
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Present 


A View of the Old Fort at Fort Point, Presidio of San Francisco it a 


This brick fort was built as a Civil War fortress, and commanded the Golden Gate for half a century. Today, 
the Golden Gate bridge passes almost directly over it. Marin County is shown in the background. Although declared 
obsolete in 1905, and its batteries abandoned in 1914, the grim brick fortress at the Golden Gate is still solid as the 
rock on which it was built. 


U.S. Army Photograph 


The inscription on the tablet that was placed on the wall of the fort by the San Francisco Chapters, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in 1955, is as follows: 

“The first ship to enter San Francisco Bay, the San Carlos (Capt. Ayala), dropped anchor off this point August 5, 1775. 
Lieut-Colonel Don Juan Bautista de Anza planted the cross on Cantil Blanco (White Cliff) March 28, 1776. The first fortifica- 
tion, Castillo de San Joaquin, was completed December 8, 1794 by Jose Joaquin de Arrillaga, Sixth Governor of California. 
In 1853 United States Army engineers cut down the cliff and built Fort Point, re-named Fort Winfield Scott in 1882. This fort 
is a partial replica of Fort Sumter and is the only brick Fort west of the Mississippi. Its sea wall has stood undamaged for 
100 years.” 


California Chapter, Miss Helen M. Bruner, Regent 


La Puerta de Oro Chapter, Mrs. Albert L. Campodonico, Regent 


a 
THE SIX SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, CHAPTERS 

3 

> i 
A 
toe 
San Francisco Chapter, Mrs. William J. Hayes, Regent | 


DEDICATION OF “THE COURT OF FREEDOM” 


The prayer of dedication given by Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid immediately followed the unveiling of the mosaic. Left to right: 
Captain Horton, Sons of the Revolution; Mr. Sargent, Sons of the American Revolution; Dr. von KleinSmid; Lon E. Peek, II, Children 


of the American Revolution; Mrs. Champieux, Daughters of the American Revolution; and Elizabeth Hampton, Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Los Flores 


Micah Wethern 


Estudillo 
Felip de Neve 
Fernanda Maria 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE DEC 


AT FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK 

Chapters of So. Calif 

ese Sixteen Uhapters of So. Ualliornia 

Honorary State Regent Mrs. John J. Champieux 

Recinites Rancho San Jose Buenos Aires 


MRS. CHARLES HASKELL DANFORTH 


CALIFORNIA STATE SOCIETY 


Past State Regent 
Past National Parliamentarian 
_ Past Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution 


Presented with pride and affection by the following Chapters: 


Anson Burlingame Kaweah Santa Clara 
Cachinetac Los Altos Santa Cruz 
Commodore Sloat Los Gatos Santa Lucia 


El Palo Alto 
Gaspar de Portola 


Pajaro Valley 
a 


San Andreas e 
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In Grateful Memory 
of | 
JOHN MUIR 


Naturalist 


Father of our National Parks ae 


and 


John Muir 
1838 - 1914 


NIA DAUGHTERS 


- 
- 
- 
= 


Muir Home, Taken About 1925 


Photos by Courtesy of John W. Winkley, M.A. D.D. and 
7 oes The Contra Costa Historical Society 


 Acalanes—Lafayette; Regent, Mrs. James R. Box 
Ann Loucks—Martinez; Regent, Mrs. Harold J. Nederman 
Berkeley Hills—Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. George M. Peterson 
Boxwood Hall—Oakland; Regent, Mrs. Arthur E. Pace 
Campanile—Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. Burt C. Henry 
Copa de Oro—Alameda; Regent, Mrs. Renzo M. Quilici 
Edmund Randolph—Richmond; Regent, Mrs. Elmer C. Anderson 
Esperanza—Oakland; Regent, Mrs. Howard M. Gunton 
John Rutledge—Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. R. O. Roberts 
Oakland—Oakland; Regent, Mrs. Clinton N. Jetmore 
Peralta—San Leandro; Regent, Mrs. Otis O. Higgins 
Piedmont—Piedmont; Regent, Mrs. Verle D. Vincent 
Sierra—Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. William J. Holland 


. D.D. and 
al Society 
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In Memory of 


1955- 1959 


Second Vice-President 
1941-1944 


California State Regent 
1938-1940 


Chapter Regent — Hollywood Chapter 
1930-1932 


CALIFORNIA PAST & PRESENT CHAPTER REGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Historian 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Thomas F. Meagher. .. San Andreas Lake Chapter 
William H. Gunther .....................Rodeo de las Aquas Chapter 
Andre Boratko Chapter 


Mrs. Arthur F. Strehlow .................2+++e0++++++++-Oakland Chapter 
Miss Ruth Marie Field .....................+++.+.++Milly Barrett Chapter 


¥ 
JOHN WHITTIER HOWE HODGE 
4 


JOYA DEL VALLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
WASCO AND SHAFTER 
Honors Mrs. Preston 8S. Foster, 


Compliments of JOYA DEL VALLE —— D.A.R. 
BERNARD AND SONS, IN 
1517 Eye Street, » 


Greetings to 
JOYA DEL VALLE CHAPTER D.A.R. 
F. STREET GROCERY 
Preston S. and Lucile Foster 
Wasco, California 


POND MERCANTILE 
GALLAHER—BRYANT 
LET US FURNISH YOUR HARDWARE NEEDS 
FIELD SEED AND FEED 
P.O. Box 100 Phone: McFarland 792-2531 


San Bernardino Chapter, D.A.R. 
Sante Fe Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


CLAUDE’S WHITEHOUSE FLORIST 
Oodland 2-2882 -:- 1635 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Fine Food—Luxu ‘oderate Prices 
Free Parking -:- "436 Main St., Woodland, Calif. 


LANDES FURRIERS 
1125 Fourth Street, San Rafael, Calif. 
Creators of Fine Fur Styles 
Complete Fur Service ¢ GLenwood 3-5616 


ADOBE WALLS GUN SHOP 
ANTIQUE GUNS ¢ CUSTOM RIFLES 
2411 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
GENE BUNSTINE EXbrook 4-3433 


RODEO DE LAS AGUAS CHAPTER 
The Beverly Hills, California 


Courtesy Chevrolet 


“THE HOUSE OF COURTESY” 


SERVICE 
CUSTOMER 


Los Angeles .... Western at Ninth 


Phoenix. . 1233 East Camelback Road 


San Jose . . 3030 Stevens Creek Bivd. 


Honoring 


TOBIAS LEAR CHAPTER 
D.A.R. 


MarYSVILLE CALIFORNIA 


TRI-CO ALMONDS, 
FROM THE 
HEART 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


INC. 


SEQUOIA CHAPTER 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone UNderhill 1-3667 


DOLORES PRESS» 


Printing 


WELCOME D.A.R. 


JOSEPH F. RAE, Proprietor 
389 CHURCH STREET 


© WELCOME D.A.R. 


San Francisco 14, California 


Subscribe to the 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE 


Monthly Issues Contain Information of 
Importance to all Chapters and Members. 


— Give Gift Subscriptions — 
$2.00 per year 


Make Checks Payable to Treasurer General 


4 Grestings 


Greetings from 
ACHOIS COMIHAVIT CHAPTER 
North Hollywood, California 


Greetings from 
ARROWHEAD CHAPTER 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Greetings from 
AURANTIA CHAPTER 
Riverside, California 


Compliments of 
Bakersfield, Calif 


Captain Alexander Cleveland = D.A.R. 
INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Samuel J. Cooper, 


Greetings from 
DE ANZA CHAPTER 
Imperial County, California 


Greetings from El Redondo Chapter 
Redondo Beach, California 
Mrs. Lester J. Hickman, Regent 


Greetings fro: 
~* weEsT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ita Paula, 


HUTCHINS-GRAYSON. CHAPTER 
Compton, California 


Honoring 50 year Pin Members 

Mrs. Charles Butler 

Mrs. Elmer H. Whitaker 

Mission Canyon Chapter 

Santa Barbara, California 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF 

MARTHA ALLISON JAMES, Charter Member 
Mitz-khan-a-khan Chapter, Ventura, Calif. 


Greetings from 
POMONA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Pomona, California 


HONORING FIFTY YEAR MEMBERS 
Rubidoux Chapter 
Riverside, California 


Greetings from the Santa Barbara Chapter 
Charter No. 11 
Organized November 30, 1912 


Greetings from 
SANTA GERTRUDES CHAPTER 
Downey, California 


Greetings from 
— SUSANA CHAPTER 
hatsworth, California 


Loving Mi 
LINNIE MeBEE A ALLEN 
Chapter D.A.R., Yreka, Calif. 


Compliments 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY cuarren. D.A.R. 
San Fernando, California 


Goliday Greetings 
From 


FRANCISCO’S 
WORLD FAMED 
FISHERMAN’S WHARF 


CRABS, SHELLFISH and 4 
SEAFOOD DELICACIES 


j 


Shipped Anywhere in the oo 3 
United States 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Telephone ORdway 3-5318 


& DOM’S 
FISH COMPANY 


400 Jefferson Street 


San Francisco 11, California 


SHERIDAN & BELL 


Official Florist 


MAIDEN LANE 


Telephone SUtter 1-2300 


5 
: 
a 
. 
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La Puerta de Oro Chapter, San Francisco, California 
WELCOME D.A.R. °@ WELCOME D.A.R. © WELCOME D.A.R. © WELCOME D.AR. © WELCOME DAR. @ WELCOME D.A.R. 


IWODTIM 


WELCOME D.A.R. 


HARLEY J. WATSON 


GENERAL MANAGER 
© —* OUR ENTIRE STAFF WILL 9 
Z BE AT YOUR SERVICE m 
FOR YOUR 1963 CONVENTION > 
@ WELCOME D.A.R. © WELCOME D.A.R. © WELCOME D.A.R. WELCOME D.A.R. © WELCOME D.A.R. e WELCOME. DAR. a4 


for diamonds, 
jewelry, silver, 
china, glassware 


SHREVE’S 


Since 1852 
Jewelers, Silversmiths, Stationers 


Post Street at Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


OUT OF 'HAYASTAN TO YOU . 


ey _ Come the Rarest of Foods and Delicacies 


Mecca of Try Our m 

Connoisseurs Famous 

of Full Course 
Good Food Dinners 


GEORGE MARDIKIAN’S 


OMAR 


Open Every Day 4 P. M. to Midnight Sundays & Holidays 2 P.M. to Midnight 
O‘FARRELL STREET AT POWELL SUtter 1-1010 
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ee 


HONORING 


Mrs. Leo F. McGuire 


Regent 


La Jolla Chapter, DAR 
La Jolla, California 


‘Mrs. Torvald B. Thompson 
Regent 


Linares Chapter, D.A.R. 
San Diego, California 


Mrs. Roby F. Hayes a 
Regent 
Oceanside Chapter, D.A.R. 
Oceanside, California 
_ Mrs. Archer W. McCall 
Regent 


Oliver Wetherbee Chapter, DAR. 
Coronado, California a 


_ Mrs. Raymond E. Shinn 
Regent 


San Diego Chapter, D.A.R. 
San Diego, California 


Regent 


San Miguel Chapter, D.A.R. 
National City, California 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 704) 


in enough places to control the text- 
book market. 

I’ve been told a publisher must sell 
25,000 of any text, in any subject, 
to get his cost of production. And he 
must sell many more to cover other 
expenses of doing business and real- 
ize a profit. 

Therefore, to get textbooks to carry 
out your principles, you must have 
volume enough to support a publisher, 
and make him independent of dicta- 
tion from the educational monopoly. 
That may be possible sooner than we 
think. At present, about 16% of our 
school children are in private schools, 
church and non-denominational, and 
the number is steadily increasing. 
These schools also want textbooks on 
your basic principles. A year ago I 
was invited to speak at a conference 


(Continued on page 760) 
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LETITA COXE SHELBY CHAPTER 
La Mesa, California 
The fo members proudly honor the 
memory of their Revolutionary Ancestors 
Bonville, Mrs. Joseph L. Friend) 


Sylvanus Conant, 
Folsom, Mrs. Howard Baker) 
Major Thomas Finson 3rd, Mass. 


. Gen. William Alston, 8. C. 
Kenney, Mrs. A. W. (Gaylena Millwee) 


Joseph Whiteley, Jr., N. C. 
Martin, Robert W. (Dorothy Shaw) 
hn J. Feller, 

Mayer, iars. Frank C. (ian Wallace) 
William Va. 


Orr, Lester B. (Gladys Hook) 
oses Rawson, Mi 
Ostheimer, Mire. rs. Charles w. Young) 
Gaius Allison, 
Richal, Mrs. A. Taylor) 


Joseph Robbins, Mass. 
Taylor, Mrs. Aubrey E. (Lila Jean Fears) 
Andrew Greer Ist, Tenn. 


Greetings 
From 


Orange County, 
California 


MOJAVE CHAPTER 
Fullerton, 
Mrs. Leroy C. Kaump, Regent 


PATIENCE WRIGHT CHAPTER 
Laguna Beach, 
Mrs. Leo Frank Foster, Regent 


Colonel William Cabell Chapter 


Newport Beach, 
Mrs. Julian Chesney Brooks, Regent 


SAN CLEMENTE CHAPTER 


San Clemente, 
Mrs. William C. Houghton, Regent 


Greetings from 


ASE 


COVINA CHAPTER 


Mrs. Walter E. Robinson, Regent 


LAS CONCHILLAS CHAPTER 
Mrs. Stanley F. Triplett, Regent 


PALISADE GLACIER 
CHAPTER 


Christnas Greetings 


From Southern California 


Antelope Valley Chapter 
Lancaster, California 
Mrs. J. S. Buchanan, Regent 


Collis P. Huntington Chapter 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Mrs. Robert H. Sterling, Regent 


Dorothy Clark Chapter 
South Gate, California 


Mrs. Leopold Rutter, Regent 


Eschscholtzia Chapter 


Hannah Bushrod Chapter 
Hollywood, California 
Miss Persis Porter, Regent 


Barstow, California 


Mrs, Earl Cullers, Regent 


Angeles Chapter 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Gordon Lee Mann, Regent 


Potreros Verdes Chapter 
Burbank, California 


Mrs. Eric O. Borgstrom, Regent 


Rincon del Diablo Chapter 


Escondido, California 
Mrs. George A. McDonald, Regent 


ia San Antonio Chapter 
Ontario, California 
Mrs. Elmer S. Seapy, Regent 


RA 
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Greer, Mrs. J. Earl (irma Jones) 
Daniel Wilcoxson, N. C. 
Boe elly, Mrs. Joseph E. (Edele Gordy) 
= 
| 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Walter Hoag, Regent 
Albert W. Gustafson 
Indian Trails Chapter 
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ANGEL’S FLIGHT IN LOS ANGELES 


Photo—Courtesy Alfred and Fabris Studio 


Standing in front of the world’s smallest cable railway is the California State Vice Regent, Mrs. Frank 
J. Mettlach, between George Turner, California State Vice President C.A.R., and Lon E. Peek II, Regional 
Vice President, N.S.C.A.R. 


This little railway in downtown Los Angeles has carried as many as 5000 passengers a 
day from the top of Bunker Hill to the busy city streets below. 


At the time of its construction in 1901, Angel’s Flight was considered a mechanical marve 


This page is sponsored by the following State Vice Chairmen Honoring 


State Vice Regent Mrs. Frank R. Mettlach 


Mrs. Richard J. Donovan 
Mrs. Richard J. Friend 
Mrs. Harry D. Neeley 
Mrs. Harry B. Kessler 
Miss Netta M. Waite 

Mrs. George H. Heckler 


Mrs. William C. Houghton © 


Mrs. William H. Gunther 
Mrs. O. Charles Shermer 
Mrs. John B. Walker 
Mrs. Irvan V. Snedigar 
Mrs. Donald Spicer 
Mrs. Walter B. Clausen 
Mrs. T. A. Alexander 


Mrs. Everett E. Jones 
Mrs. Joseph O. Barner 
Mrs. John J. O Donnell 
Mrs. George Heckert 
Mrs. Phillip W. Clancy 
Mrs. Robert N. Clingan 
Mrs. LeRoy C. Kaump 
Mrs. Bernard E. Cherney | 
Mrs. Samuel J. Cooper 
Mrs. Russell M. Brougher 
Mrs. Charles Romanowitz 
Mrs. John H. Crippen 
Mrs. Samuel E. Huber 
Mrs. Frank E. LaCauza 


Grandma Moses 
(Continued from page 692) 


personal style, which is recognized 
the world over. 

The importance accorded the work 
of Grandma Moses is proved by many 
exhibitions in this and foreign coun- 
tries. Her paintings are owned by 
museums the world over, including 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
William Rockhill Gallery of Kansas 
City, the Phillips Gallery in Wash- 
_ ington, D. C., the Musée National 
| @’Art Moderne i in Paris, museums of 
Brisbane and Sidney, Australia, the 
State Gallery in Vienna, and the 
White House in Washington. And, 
in the Americana Room of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
- tion hangs her painting of the Battle 
of Bennington, which she presented 
to the National Society. 

Fame and success are of small con- 
- sequence to Grandma, and they have 
not changed her daily life. She still 


to you. 


101 Years 


Aucust 24, 1960 


paints a little each day, eagerly 
greets her many callers and enjoys 
her family, her grandchildren, and 
her great-grandchildren. She has be- 
come America’s best-loved painter. 
She is that rarity in the art world, 
an artist whose work is hailed by 
expert critics and by men in the 
street who know nothing of art. 

When reminded that she is often 
called America’s greatest living prim- 
itive painter, Grandma smiles and 
says, “If my work can show to the 
peoples of the world what the aver- 
age human being can do in our land 
of freedom, I am satisfied. Ameri- 
cans should be proud to live in a 
country where an elderly person like 
myself, with no formal training as 
an artist, can bring happiness and 
joy to so many people by just paint- 
ing pictures.” 

Grandma Moses is an inspiration 
to everyone. At an age when so 
many are ready to relinquish their 
positions to the upcoming genera- 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 


Please do not send lists or chapter yearbooks for checking subscriptions to the Maga- — 
zine Office until next May. We are unable to check expirations during the winter months. 
Those that are already in the office will be checked whenever possible and returned 


tion, she started out with renewed 
vigor and carved for herself a path- 
way to fame. The example she of- 
fers is not restricted to the elderly. 
To young and old she symbolizes the 
success that can be the lot of every 
person who possesses talent, the 
willingness to work, and eagerness to 
live. The fame she has won is not 
fleeting. It will endure as long as 
her paintings arouse the admiration 
of patrons of the arts. 

Grandma Moses became a mem- 
ber of Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter of 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., on February 1, 
1952, and in recognition of her birth- 
day, her chapter presented her with 
a corsage of red roses; she was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of American 
Beauty roses by the New York State 
Daughters on the same occasion. 

An article giving the genealogical 
background of her families appeared 
in the June 1952 issue of this Maga- 
zine. 
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Courtesy Artist George Mathis, and Native Sons of the Golden West, and Native Daughters of the Golden West. 


One of the most colorful episodes in the history of our country is the story of the Pony Express, the Centennial of which 
was celebrated this year. These heroes of the West were a fleet of fast riders who carried the mail from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Sacramento. The first trip began on April 3, 1860, and ended triumphantly with the delivery of mail in California 9 days later— 


wed 10 days faster than the stage coach record. A year and a half later the Pony Express ended but not before establishing an 
ath- outstanding record of courage and daring in the history of carrying the mail. 
CORDIAL GREETINGS TO ALL DAUGHTERS 
pid California Chairmen, National Standing Committees 
s to George S. Hauck American Indians 
not Miss Henrietta Balch ...... Americanism 
Mrs. Harold R. Sherman.................. American Music 
as ‘Mrs, William R. Saenger..................Children of the American Revolution 
Hon Mrs, Millard A. Hollenbeck......'.......... 

Mrs. Robert Y. Horine.. DAR. Good Citizen 
em- George H. Bryan............. D.A.R. Magazine 
yl, Aas as Miss Gladys E. Phillips....................D.A.R. Manuals for Citizenship 
rth. Albert F. Parrott ....D.A.R. Museum and California Room 
James W. Jeffers...................... Genealogical Records 
with - Mrs. Harold R. Palmer........ .... Honor Roll 
pre- Rosamund S. Apperson .... Junior Membership 
ican . Thomas V. Coffee. ... Membership 
tate . Harold H. Holley........ ..-.Motion Pictures 
Thomas F. Meagher........ National Defense 
‘ical . Mateo M. Mezquida...... .. Press Relations 
. Eben F. Pinkham..... Program 

eae aya Mrs. Hugh D. Bishop Radio and Television 
aga- Student Loan and Scholarship 

ad mise Mrs, Richard H. Cronshey.................. The Flag of the United States of America 

Mrs. Thomas E. Jackson Lransportation 


Mrs. Lester F. Sterner.....................- Civil Defense 

Mrs. Anne Harbeson..... .+++eee+++++Gitl Home Makers 

Mrs. Scott Rountree..... ......... Historic Spots of California 
Mrs. A. Archibald Campbell seeeeeeess» Insignia 

Mrs. Asa Foster Harshbarger............... ROTC Merit Awards 
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U.S. FLAG WHICH ONCE FLEW OVER WASHINGTON—Presentation Coren 
To Twentynine Palms Park & Recreation callin cxetswotond Day, September 17, 1960 
aoe TWENTYNINE PALMS, CALIFORNIA 


Photo by Richerdson 


Miss Ruth Markell, Music; Mrs. Walter Gillis, Custodian; Capt. Ralph Tufts, S.A.R. & former New Hampshire State S.A.R. Board 
Palo Albert Beller, Pres. Park Dist. Board; Daisy Seymour Nokes, Regent; Mrs. Ralph Lutz, Jr., Past Regent; Mrs. Clint Rowe, 
e, Treasurer. 


THE OASIS DE MARA CHAPTER IS PROUD TO PRESENT THE FOLLOWING SPONSORS: 


THE DESERT TRAIL LEW ARMOUR PALO VERDE MOTEL 
Adebe Reed 6422 Palo Verde Ave. FO 7-9302 
L 69000 29 ms Hiway 7-7805 COOL, COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT 
PUBLISHED IN TWENTYNINE PALMS TV—RADIO—ELECTRONIC DESIGN 


TWENTYNINE PALMS MOTEL 
& INN ASSOCIATION 
73842 29 Palms Hiway FO 7-4965 
YOUR 31 FRIENDLY HOSTS 


MILDRED R. RONDE— 
LADY REALTOR OF 
TWENTYNINE PALMS 


KENNEY’S DRUG STORE 
73501 29 Palms Hiway FO 7-2500 

THE STORE WHERE YOUR 
PATRONAGE IS APPRECIATED 


29 PALMS GEMCRAFTS 
6276 Adobe Road FO 7-6035 


HELEN BAGLEY’S GIFT 
& BAGLEY’S MARKET 

5668 The Plaza FO 7-9718 
DISTINCTIVE GIFTS— 
QUALITY GROCERIES 


DAR. PROJECTS COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO N.S.D.A.R. FROM A TWENTYNINE PALMS PIONEER 


Natchez Chapter, Mississippi, sent in 83 subscriptions out of a membership of 102. 
Miss Mary E. Timberlake, Jackson, Tennessee, has been a constant reader of our Magazine 
ince August 1905. 

Mrs. Albert D. Dunlap of Alexandria, Va., in renewing her subscription recently wrote: 
“Although my subscription has run for many years through the Shanghai Chapter, now dissolved, 
_ I am sad to say, it is a great pleasure to belong to a group (the Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter) so con- 
- scious of DAR principles and purposes. and so able in carrying them out in honor . . . Our magazine 
is one to explore from cover to cover . . . on arrival! The historical sketches are delightful and the 
notes ‘With the Chapters.’ May I thank the personnel and contributors?” 
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FIELDING LEWIS CHAPTER 
Marietta, Georgia 


NATIONAL BANK 


Cobb County’s Oldest & Largest 
Marietta, Georgia 


Member F.D.I.C. 


Greetings from 
COMMODORE RICHARD DALE CHAPTER 
Albany, Georgia 
In memory Gladys Stowe Minahan (Mrs. P. R.) 
Chapter Regent 1928-1930 Jean Nicolet Chapter 
DePere—Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Honoring our Regent 


MRS. ROBERT D. WILLOUGHBY 


Sarah Ann Cochrane Chapter 
Plymouth and Northville, Michigan 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Maryville, Tennessee, near the Great Smokies 
Dedicated to Christian Education Since 1819 


Merry Christmas 
to all our Subscribers 


from the D.A.R. Magazine Staff 


~NEW CROP 
QUALITY 


PECANS 


- will please you and 
your friends with their 
freshness and usefulness. 
So easy to use in so many ways. DIRECT FROM 
GROWER AND SHELLER. Our PECANS, shelled 
and unshelled, equal or exceed U.S. Standard No. 1 
for size and quality. Machine graded, hand selected. 
QUALITY unsurpassed. 


10 Ibs. ex. Ig. Stuarts-Unshelled $7.25 
10 Ibs. Mahans or Schleys $8.25 
Fancy Jumbo size Shelled Halves 

2 Ibs. .$3.40 5 Ibs. .$8.00 10 Ibs. . $15.00 
Fancy Mammoth size Shelled Halves 
2 Ibs. .$4.00 5 Ibs. .$9.50 10 Ibs. .$18.50 


When entertaining graciously, salted nuts are a pre- 
requisite. Serve new crop, freshly salted H-H 
MAMMOTH PECANS and you are assured that no 
one can serve better... . 


Choice pieces 5 Ibs. $7.0 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River. Add 10c per Ib. 
West. Your GIFT card losed Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Recipe folder with each order. 


30th Year Selling Pecans Direct. 


HIGH HILL NUT COMPANY, BOX 1740 


J. Trus Hayes, Grower and Sheller, Dillon, S.C. 


When in Concord, N. H., visit 
HOWARD JOHNSON’S 
RESTAURANT and MOTOR LODGE 


— Downtown Concord — 
CA 4-4011 


Steeped in historical tradition 


now completely remodeled ! ! ! ! 
EAGLE HOTEL 
Opposite the State Capitol, Concord, N.H. 


For Sale—Summer Home 
Lake Dunmore—Middlebury, Vermont 
Dr. & Mrs. R. C. Goss 
Box 269 


Greetings 
COL. ISRAEL CONVERSE CHAPTER 
Randolph, Vermont 


Greetings from 
CAPT. JEDEDIAH HYDE CHAPTER 
Morrisville, Vermont 


Compliments of 
LIMESTONE COUNTY BANK 
Athens, Ala. Elkmont, Ala. 


Member F.D.1.C. & Federal Reserve System 


Please do not send in checks for 
subscriptions without a written order. 
Errors have been made because we have 
not had a written order so please use 
subscription blanks. If you have none, 


use a large sheet of plain paper. 


Because of the Christian principles 
upon which our Government was 
founded and because the teachings of 
_ Christ have been interwoven into the 
very fibre of our American way of 
life, we are regarded as a Christian 
nation throughout the world. 

We cherish and hold dear the tradi- 
tional observance of Christmas as a 
Holy Day, commemorating the birth of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
And as we make plans for the celebra- 
tion of Christmas, may we keep upper- 
most in our thoughts the real signifi- 
cance of this Holy Day and make it a 
Christian celebration. For in celebrat- 
ing Christmas we are celebrating the 
most important event in history—the 
birth of the Saviour. 

Christmas belongs to the Christian 
Church. Regardless of how much its 
meaning and purposes have been dis- 
torted and commercialized, it is never- 
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By Erma Powell (Mrs. C. E.) Lawhead 


Fort Lee Chapter, Charleston, W. Va. 


theless a religious celebration and de- 
serves worthy observance by young and 
old. We find the secret of a meaningful 
Christmas lies in planning for the 
coming of the Christ Child, so that from 
the youngest to the oldest He may find 
a welcome in the hearts of His people. 

The first Christmas was in a home, 
not a very pretentious home—just a 
stable—but a home, nevertheless, be- 
cause there were people there and there 
was love! Since Christmas is a Home 
celebration as well as a Church cele- 
bration, parents need to bring the true 
spirit of Christmas into their observ- 
ance of the day, that the children may 
think of it as not just a day when they 
receive gifts, but as a day set aside 
to honor the birth of the Christ Child, 
a Holy Day! A day for giving as well 
as receiving. Those of the Christian 
faith have.a definite obligation to the 
young in this matter, lest our youth 


forget and are swept along with the 
masses who know Him not. How easy 
for youth to lose direction in the crowd 
when they lose sight of the Star of 
Bethlehem. 

And we who are older need to be 
careful that we do not become so oc- 
cupied with the routine of daily living, 
with the duties of the home and our 
social lives, that we leave no room for 
Him—no time for Him in our lives and 
in our hearts. 

May we this Christmas Day bring 
unto Him our spiritual gifts, for re- 
gardless of what we may or may not 
have in material things, we can give 
the Gift of Loving Kindness, the Gift 
of Helpfulness and the Gift of Service. 
It is well that children be made to realize 
this, that even though they have little 
money to spend for gifts, they can give 
much. And in preparing for Christmas, 
children will enjoy it more and feel its 
real significance if they are permitted 
to take a definite part in its preparation 
with a sense of giving of themselves. 

May it be for all a Christmas Day 
of joy and true happiness in memory of 
Him who gave to us life more abundant 
and the promise of life eternal. ®@ 
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MRS. GEORGE CASTLEMAN ESTILL 


FLORIDA STATE REGENT 
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BOCA CIEGA (CHAPTEI 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


The following members honor with pride their Revolutionary Ancestors 


MEMBER ANCESTOR STATE 
Attkisson, Loretta (Mrs. Guy D.), 3529 Belle Vista Dr. E....... Valentine Sevier ............ Tenn. 
Baures, Ruth (Mrs. Robert A.), 234 Driftwood Rd. S.E......... Warham Williams ........... Conn. 
Beacham, Mrs. Ethel Torrey..................2.02-00000- Samuel Torrey ............. Mass. 
Blomstrom, Lena Camp (Mrs. Harry L.) 161 24th Ave. N....... Thomas Camp ................ Va. 

Buell, Lois Thomas (Mrs. James B.), 1217 Robinson Rd. N...... Francis McClure .............. Pa. 

ee Darby, Sara (Mrs. George), 3401 Bayshore Bivd............. George Tyler ................ Va. 
Ford, Elizabeth (Mrs. C. L.), 605 15th Ave. N.E............. Capt. Robert Peebles .......... Pa. 
Frost, Miss Barbara, 4920 1st Ave. North.................. William Smith ............. Mass. 

_ Hadlock, Madeline (Mrs. W. G.), 520 46th Ave. South........ Benjamin Colton ........... Mass. 
Hucknall, Rhonda W. (Mrs. T.), 6519 Flamingo Way S......... Sgt. Andrew McClure.......... Pa. 

_ Kinsey, Mabel (Mrs. R. W.), 717 12th Ave. North............ William Verry .............. R. I. 
Krayer, Pauline (Mrs. A. C.), 216 17th Ave. N.E............. Rev. Jedediah Dewey .......... Vt. 
Lee, Maudie (Mrs. Geo. R.), 1038 llth St. North............ Ga. 
Macdonald, Katherine (Mrs. Wm.), 131 16th Ave. North...... Henry Arnott ............... N. J. 
Maloney, Laura (Mrs. Levant), 105 11th Ave. N.E............ John Watson ............... N. C. 

3 Patterson, Catherine (Mrs. A. B.), 176 25th Ave. North........ George Eskridge .............. Va. 

— Reed, Marco (Mrs. Charles M.), 227 30th Ave. North......... John Cleveland ............... Ga. 
Sandy, Marcie Lee (Mrs. Alan F.), 2133 Haste St., Berkeley, Calif.. Thomas Fain ................ Ga. 
Seibert, Othella (Mrs. John), 1501 22nd Ave. North.......... Capt. Joseph Wofford......... $.&. 
Sellers, Elizabeth (Mrs. Wm. L.), 4302 Belle Vista Dr......... Capt. Robt. Orr............... Pa. 
Smith, Ruth (Mrs. Joseph), 1145 Grove St. North............ William Frampton ............ Pa. 

_ Stannard, Florence (Mrs. S. G.), 136%2 18th Ave. N.E......... Mordacai Lincoln ............. Pa. 

_ Stigaard, Harriet (Mrs. John), 8425 W. Guif Bivd........... Henry Entrott .............. N.Y. 

- Thomas, Sara (Mrs. A. T.), 186 22nd Ave. North............ Capt. James Thomson......... N.C. 

_ Thurston, Annette (Mrs. Wm.), 5635 11th Ave. North........ William Hutchings .......... Maine 
Turner, Dorothy (Mrs. Frank), 2301 23rd St. South..........: Col. Esais Preble............ Maine 
Walker, Pearl S., 225 3rd St. North...................... William Slick ................ Pa. 
Weber, Sue (Mrs. Jack E.), 820 39th Ave. North............ Thomas Martin ............... Va. 
White, Pauline (Mrs. Wallace), 201 12th Ave. North.......... Nathaniel Ferris ............ Conn. 
Williams, Lydia (Mrs. H. A.), 205 8th Ave. N.E............. Benjamin Gibbs ............. N. J. 


National Parliamentarian chapter. It is also the duty of the 
secretary to prepare for the use of 
the regent the agenda for the meet- 
ing and such other and further duties 
as are required by the bylaws and 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised. 
Since carbon paper is so easily ac- 
quired and readily used, the secre- 
tary should make a copy for the 
regent of the minutes of each meet- 
ing and mail them to her as soon as 
possible after she has written the 
minutes of the meeting. Minutes 
should be written as soon as possi- 
ble after the meeting has adjourned. 
It is not necessary to type the min- 
utes, but it is desirable. 

A good rule to follow in preparing 
the minutes is to state what was 
done and not what was said. A sec- 
retary does not have the right to 
make comments in the minutes, be 
they good or bad, on anything that 
was said or done. The secretary 
only records and may not change the 
contents except to correct grammat- 
ical errors, renumber paragraphs 
and articles, etc. You will find excel- 
lent discussions concerning the duties 
of the secretary in R.O.R. pp. 247- 


(Continued from page 699) 


before adjournment of the executive 
session or at a special meeting where 
the only business to come before the 
meeting is the approval of the min- 
utes of the executive session. 

Although a chapter may have a 
recording secretary and a corre- 
sponding secretary, the term “secre- 
tary” always refers to the recording 
secretary. 

The secretary, in recording the re- 
port of the tellers, records the report 
in full unless ordered by the chapter 
to record the results and not the 
votes. When a count has been or- 
dered or where the vote is by ballot, 
the secretary shall record the number 
of votes on each side (R.O.R. p. 
249). 

The desk of the secretary should 
be near that of the regent. The sec- 
retary should have available at all 
meetings of the chapter and the 
board a copy of the bylaws, rules 
of order, standing rules, a list of 
the standing committees, special 
committees, and the minutes of the 
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Orlando Chapter, Orlando, Florida 


Compliments of 
FERRIS PRINTING CO. 
24-28 Carolina Court 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
GArden 2-5285 


BRASS & HAYNIE 
REALTORS 


A Complete Realty Service 
43 E. CENTRAL AVE., ORLANDO, FLA. 


“It’s great to live in Orlando” 


HARLOW G. FREDRICK 


Ivey’s Rexall Drug Store 
Prescriptions our Specialty 


129 E. Gore Ave., Orlando, Florida 


250, and in P.L., pp. 313-316. The 
minutes should be clear, concise, ac- 
curate and brief. 
WHAT THE MINUTES SHOULD 
CONTAIN 

1. The kind of meeting (is it a regu- 
lar, special, adjourned, etc.?). 

2. The name of the chapter. 

3. The date of the meeting. This 
should include not only the month 
but also the year; namely, Novem- 
ber 27, 1960, and the place, if 
the meetings are movable. 

4. The fact must be stated that the 
regent and the secretary were 
present or if they were absent the 
names of their substitutes. 

5. The action taken on the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

6. All main motions, whether lost or 

carried, must appear in the min- 

utes. Withdrawn motions are not 
included in the minutes. All points 
of order and the decision of the 
chair thereon must appear in the 
minutes, as well as all appeals 
from the decision of the chair and 
whether the appeal was sustained 
or lost, and all other motions 

THAT WERE NOT LOST or 

withdrawn. 

Usually the hour of meeting and 

the time of adjournment, if the 

meeting is solely for business. 

If a report is of great importance 

the chapter may order that “The re- 

port of the National Defense Com- 
mittee be entered on the minutes.” 

Otherwise reports are not recorded 

in the minutes but filed with the sec- 

retary. 


(Continued on page 767) 
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Shop Any One Of 
Our Fine 

Department Stores 
BELK’S | 
Orlando, Florida 
Colonial Plaza 


Belk-Lindsey 
Titusville 
Shopping Center 
Ballk-Lindsey 


Shopping Center 
Ballk-Lindsey 
Byrd Plaza 
Cocoa, Florida 
Belk-Lindsey 
Bellair Shopping Center 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


JACKSON 
E. STEWART 


Vice-President General from Florida 


A Member of 
ORLANDO CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


onort 


ng 


“COVER-ALL” 
HOMEOWNERS 
FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE 
AVIATION 


home office 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 
ALL FORMS CASUALTY 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


COMPANY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ORLANDO 


DOWNTOWN: 117 S. COURT ST. 


DIXIE VILLAGE: 2700 S. ORANGE 


“Personal savings is 
an American Heritage” 


DECEMBER 1960 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF 
ORLANDO 


MODERN 


4% 
PER ANNUM 
Current Dividend 


SAVE 


WITH SAFETY 


Orlando Federal Savings is a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
Accounts insured up to $10,000 by an 
instrumentality of the U. S. Government. 


ando Savings 


and Loan Association 
Main and Livingston 
Orlando, Florida 


lo Chapter, Orlando, Florida 
Ze 
SSSA 
ORLANDO 
CHAMES® 
| COMPLETE SERVICE IN ONE CON 
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i 
| 
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PONCE DE LEON CHAPTER | 
Winter Haven, Florida 


THE LITTLE STUDIO 


Unusual Gifts—interior Decorating 
Winter Haven, Florida 


Phone CY 3-5877 


MILMARY NURSING HOME 


24-Hour Nursing Care — Owner Registered 

Nurse — Pleasant Environment — Excellent 

Food — Member: American and Florida 
Nursing Assns. 


210 Avenue C., N.E. Winter Haven, Florida 
Phone CY 3-1815 


Phone CY 3-4185 Geet. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 

Copies of the D.A.R. Magazine Index 
are still available in the following: 1943, 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955,—25¢ each; 1956—50¢ each; 
1957, 1958, 1959—$1.00 each. 
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National Defense 
(Continued from page 750) 


of Lutheran ministers who were seek- 
ing a way to buy better textbooks for 
their schools than the present market 
affords. The Missouri Synod alone 
has about 2000 schools, I was told. 
With a few more associations like 
this one for public schools, cooperat- 
ing with the parents and teachers of 
the 16% of our school children in 
private schools, a market can emerge 
to support an independent publisher. 
He will print the kind of books you 
want for the kind of education you 
want for your children, if you will 
order enough copies to make it pay. 
Form committees of parents and 
teachers to read and make written 
reports on textbooks before you pur- 
chase them. Be a well-informed and 
discriminating buyer. The customer 
is always right, you know, if he has 
his own money in his own pocket. 
You are an association of inde- 
pendent school boards. But as long 
as you are foreed to buy school books 
with content dictated by the educa- 
tional monopoly, not always in 


sympathy with your program, you 
are not independent. Without a free 
market, you are not free. The text- 
book problem can be solved in the 
good old American way of free enter- 
prise and competition, without sus- 
picion and name-calling. Competi- 
tion is always healthy. Confiden- 
tially, I think the textbook publishers 
would like to be free, too, and they 
would welcome the opportunity to bid 
for your business. Only you, the tax- 
payer, can free them. 

Not so long ago, as time is 
reckoned, man planted his dream of 
the ages in a New World—FREE- 
DOM UNDER GOD. Every child 
born in this country has the inalien- 
able right to learn the truth about 
his heritage, lest he go to the polls 
and vote away his birthright for a 
collectivist mess of pottage. This is 
your duty,—and mine. e 


Reprinted by special permission from 
Educational News Service, February 
1960, published by Education Informa- 
tion, Inc., P.O. Box 2037, Fullerton, 
California. 
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OX JOHNSTON ABERNETHY (MRS 


Ponce de Leon Chapter, D.A.R. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


Born: November 3, 1878 


Regent Ponce de Leon Chapter | 


Winter Haven, Florida 
1928 and 1929 


1934 and 1935 i. 
1946 and 1947 


Died: August 13, 1960 


Florida State Offices _ 


Chaplain: 1932-1933 and 1933-1934 
Recording Secy, 1934-1935 and 1935-36 
Second Vice Regent: 1939-1940 
Vice Regent: 1940-1941 

Regent: 1941-1942 and 1942-1943 


St. Andrew’s Bay Chapter — Panama City, Florida 
ORGANIZED NOVEMBER 12, 1948 


CITY DRUG COMPANY 
PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 


BEAUTY ARTS SALON 
915 CHERRY STREET 
City, Florida 


Culligan Water Conditioning Co. 
of Bay County, Inc. 
Panama City, Florida 


NATION, 
BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


PANAMA CITY, FLA. 


“The Gulf At Your Door Step” 
‘THE TRADE WINDS 


OF PANAMA CITY BEACH, FLORIDA 


W. J. REDDOCK, Mgr. 
Route 3, Box 104, Panama City, Florida 


M. A. COLEMAN, JR., Distributor 
Gulf Oil Products 
Panama City, Florida 


COOK MOTOR COMPANY 


701 Harrison Avenue 
Panama City, Florida 


“The Friendly Bank” 


Commercial Bank in Dee City 


638 Harrison Avenue 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ENCHANTING CHRISTMAS STAR 
By Annie Laurie LeecH 


Once again, as in days of old, 
The tale of Christmas time is told. 
And the radiance of the glowing star 
Sends forth enchantment from afar. 
Merry Christmas to friend and kin 
With worlds of peace enclosed herein! 


Compliments of 
BYRD & SON 
Panama City, Florida 


SEVEN SEAS RESTAURANT 
CORNER Sta AND GRACE 
PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 


Compliments of 


JOE E. HUTCHISON 


Distributor 


fio PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA, 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 710) 


Lucy Dwelley Wagar as a Real Daugh- 
ter. Her father at 13 drove a commis- 
sary wagon on our rebel side in the 
Colony of New Jersey. This qualified 
his descendant, Hazel Baker Clark 
(Mrs. Sheldon Pettibone Clark) for 
the Moses Cleaveland Chapter; she now 
lives in Massachusetts and is a mem- 
ber of the Paul Revere Chapter of 
Boston. 

Assisting at the dedication of Wagar 
plaque were the regent, Mrs. William 
E. Billings; vice regent, Mrs. W. T. 
Prior; 
(Betsy Burrows) ; registrar, Mrs. H. J. 
Nord; and guardian of the Colors, Mrs. 
H. T. Amerman, and Mrs. C. O. Bart- 
lett (who struggled with the chapter’s 
Flag in a heavy wind); and Mrs. W. 
Baker King, press. Also present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Maynard Murch, former 
neighbors of Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. 
Murch, a member of Moses Cleaveland. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many Real Daughters are buried west 
of the Allegheny Mountains.—Hazel 
Baker Clark. 

Columbian (Columbia, Mo.). Our 
chapter went visiting for its meeting of 
April 9, 1960. A bus was chartered to 
Jefferson City, 35 miles away, where the 
meeting was held in the Cole County 
Historical Museum. This is a four-story 


chaplain, Mrs. Paul Holden 


_ DAUGHTERS OF THE 


brick house across the street east of the 
Governor’s Mansion. It has a history as 
well as beautiful contents. When B. 
Gratz Brown was elected governor of 
Missouri in 1870, he said the Mansion 
of that time was not fit to live in, so the 
Legislature appropriated money to 
build a new one. In order for his large 
family to have a place to live in while 
the Mansion was being built, he erected 
this house. The term then was only a 
2-year one (1871-73), and he lived in 
this house over half that term. 

The beautiful treasures in the 
museum are arranged as a home. The 
main floor has the drawing room. The 
hostess here is Mrs. Gertrude Nelson, a 
DAR for 60 years. She explained all 
the elaborate furnishings, the unusual 
French ceiling mirrors, and the pink 
marble mantels from the Arcadia mine, 
each with U.S. engraved on it because 
they had been in the old city postoffice. 
One mirror is the twin of the Price 
mirror put in the Missouri room in 
Memorial Continental Hall. The floor 
above has a bedroom and bath. Here is 
the first bathtub ever installed in Jeffer- 
son City. The top floor is the children’s 
room, shut off now because of painting. 


L. to r.) Mrs. John A. Williams, president of the 
‘ole County Historical Soci Miss Flossie Belle 
McDonnell, chapter regent; Mrs. Leonard Hase- 
man, past regent and Past State Librarian; and 
Mrs. Harry Roth, DAR member for 50 years. 


The ground floor includes the kitchen 
and tearoom, where we held our meet- 
ing, with tea afterward. Here is a long 
glass case of mannequins wearing lovely 
gowns that represent 18 administra- 
tions. One gown was given by Mrs. 


;, Truman. Most of the others were the 
‘inaugural gowns of the Governors’ 


dadies. 

Altogether the Museum is a treasure 
house of heirlooms, well worth a trip 
to see it (open 1 to 4, Mondays to 
Fridays). Best of all, it is maintained 
by the generosity of private citizens, 
without any tax money. 

This trip to Jefferson City brought 
to our attention the fact that for a good 
part of this year, we have been a 
chapter on wheels. 

The meeting of September 12 was 
held in the lovely country home of our 
past regent, Mrs. Thomas R. Douglas. 
It is 125 years old. We went there 
in private cars. 


(Continued on page 769) 
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HIMMARSHEE CHAPTER “HOLIDAY 


Mrs. Roy C. Jones, Regent, Himmarshee Chapter, receives gift of Colfax Family heirloom, from member, Mrs, K. E. McCamey 


GREETINGS” 


Inkwell was used by General George Washington at his Headquarters, Pompton Plains, N. J. 


Himmarshee Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. sincerely thanks the following sponsors of this page: 


GEORGE R. CARTWRIGHT 
Real Estate & General Insurance 
2424 E. Las Olas Blvd. 

JA 3-3474 


Fire-Windstorm-Automobile-Marine 
Automobile-Liability Bonds 
R. O. ANGLE 
General Insurance 
207 Blount Bldg. 


CREST PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
: 1515 E. Broward Blvd. 
Boarding and Day 
Kindergarten-Elementary 
High School 


FORT LAUDERDALE FURNITURE CO., INC. 


230 E. Las Olas Blvd. 


Featuring the finest furniture 
for Florida Homes 


KLEM’S U-DRIVE-IT, INC. 
Rentals-Day-W eek-Month 
; Pick up and delivery to 
Airport and Train 
404 North Federal Highway 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


_ In Memory of 


Mrs. Blanche C. Forman 


JONES REAL ESTATE 
“See Jones Company” 
721 E. Sunrise Blvd. 

Phone JA 3-3113 


PARKER PROPERTIES 


1248 South Federal Highway 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


BILLET-DOUX 
At Searstown, Fort Lauderdale and Northside, Miami 
, Greeting Cards Stationery Party Goods 


DECEMBER 1960 


JONES CITY MOTEL 


614 North Federal Highway 
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PENSACOLA, FLORIDA | 


Five Flag City — with 400 years of History 


Pensacola is a town filled with romantic history which follows closely the 
story of the growth of our nation. 


Pensacola—first founded in 1559—has been under the flags of 5 nations— 
Spain, France, English, Confederate and the United States. 


Fate—in the form of a hurricane—washed the first settlement away, to be 
rebuilt later at the present site. 


In Pensacola the visitor may be thrilled as he sees the replica of “Old 
Spanish Village”; the museum in the Old Christ Church; Ft. Pickens—where 
Geronimo was prisoner; unique Ft. San Carlos; historic St. Michaels Ceme- 
tery; Dorothy Walton’s home (wife of a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence) ; 


where Andrew Jackson lived as Governor; replica of the warehouse 


of America’s Ist millionaire. In addition to these and other historic sites, 
Pensacola enjoys the world’s most beautiful beaches, modern industry, 


Restaurants and Motels and over 125 years of Navy Neighbors. ae 


OLD CHRIST CHURCH 
One of the oldest Churches in USA 


John A. ae & Co. 


(Steamship Agents) 


Gulf Power Co. 
DeLuna Motor Hotel 


(member Quality Courts) 


Driftwood Restaurant 


Reynalds Music House 


Harrells Rexall Drug Store, Inc. Sleepy Hollow Florists 


Elebash Jewelry Co. 


Hygeia Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


Irene’s Beauty Salon 


Friends of Pensacola Chapter, D.A.R. 


(F.T.D. member) ng 


(Merle Norman Salon) 


f FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE, by Deaiel 
J. Foley. Chilton Co., Philadelphia 
and New York. 1960. 159 pp. $3.50. 
The subtitle—An Evergreen Garland 

Filled with History, Folklore Symbol- 

ism, Traditions, Legends, and Stories— 

gives a better idea of the scope of this 
charming volume than could be pre- 
sented in a review. According to tradi- 
tion, the Christmas Tree originated in 
the Paradise Tree so common in medi- 
eval Miracle and Morality plays. As 

Germans celebrate Christmas so en- 

thusiastically it is not surprising that 

the decorated Christmas Tree of to- 
day, with its lights and gay trimmings, 
has long been beloved in Germany. 
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It was introduced to England by Prince 
Albert, consort of Queen Victoria, and 
soon became immensely popular there. 

Many beautiful Christmas legends 
are presented and Christmas customs of 
many lands are reviewed. The growing 
of Christmas trees as an industry is 
discussed. Old and new ways of trim- 
ming trees are pictured; many of these 
descriptions are illustrated with quaint 
old pictures, and modern decor, in- 
cluding espaliered trees, is not for- 
gotten. 

The jacket is unusually appealing; 
the well-printed pages are ornamented 
with charming -little green and red 
sketches of Christmas ornaments from 


many lands. The long list of credits 
bears witness to the immense amount 
of research that resulted in such an 
appealing book. It would be very help- 
ful for teachers in planning Christmas 
programs and would be an ideal gift 
for “the person who has everything.” 
Not the least of the charms of “The 
Christmas Tree” is the complete and 
usable index. This reviewer would like 
to thank Mr. Foley for the illustration, 
“The Yule Log,” from Chatterbox, 
which was always a beloved Christmas 
gift in her very early childhood. ° 


HERBERT HOOVER: ENGINEER, 
HUMANITARIAN, STATESMAN, 
by Dorothy Horton McGee. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1959. 
308 pp. $3.50. 
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MANATEE CHAPTER 
Bradenton, Florida 


WYMAN, GREEN & BLALOCK, INC. 
Real Estate - Insurance 


Bradenton, Florida 


MANATEE NATIONAL BANK 


of Bradenton, Florida 
Complete Banking Service 
Member F.D.1.C. 


GOODBODY & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
GIRARD N. CAMPBELL, Manager 


Captains 

Paul R. Coloney 

Ted D. Seargent 
me C. C. Carter 

Donald Varnadore 
Dolph W. Hellman 


Honoring MRS. JAMES E. KEEZEL, Regent 
William P. Duval Chapter, D.A.R. 
Winter Park, Florida 


For “Fun in the Sun” See 
James E. Keezel, Inc., Realtor 
117 E. Lyman 
Winter Park, Florida 


For Real Estate 
in 


| Winter Park, Florida 


You will receive courteous and 
experienced service at 


JENKINS REALTY 
2280 Aloma Avenue 
Phone MI 4-0116 


Caroline Breward Chapter 
Tallahassee, Florida 


THE LEWIS STATE BANK 


me Capital of the World 


EUSTIS~ 


For a Vacation.....ora 
Lifetime of REAL Living 
.... it’s EUSTIS, Florida! 


Write: Eustis Chamber of Commerce 


Box 1145-D Eustis, Florida 


THE FIRST STATE BANK 
and TRUST COMPANY 
of 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Member F.D.I.C. 


JOS. & J. B. EICHELBERGER 
Express Shippers of Citrus Fruits 
Eustis, Florida 
P.O. Drawer 


MERRY JEWELERS» 


“make it a merry occasion ae 4 
Lake County’s complete fine Jewelers 


Compliments 
to the 
Francis Broward 


Chapter 
DAR. 


for their 
outstanding 


civic projects 


Calt 
Orean Mile 
Kotel 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


GOLDEN ANCHOR CHAPTER 


D.A.R. 
Homes © Duplexes 
Hotels Apartments 


841 N. E. 125th St. 


N. Miami, Fla. 


Phone PLaza 4-3204 


INCOME PROPERTIES 


Commercial and Apartments 
Factory-Warehouse and 


Industrial Sites 


W. G. HINES CO. 
Registered Real Estate Broker ee 
2181 N. E. 19th Street vere 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. a ARE 


For a wonderful vacation to Rest, 


Relax, and Enjoy Fine Food, stop 


On the Beautiful Suwannee River, 


White Springs, Florida 


Sincere 
Motels 
LELA B. REED 
at the Famous Stephen Foster 
Xt 


Chamberlin Chapter 
Melbourne, Florida 


exciting, new... 


port 
Malabar 
for the finest in 
suburban living 


The HILO. Exceptionally designed, 
moderately priced split level home. 


FHA Down Payment $525 
Monthly Payments $98 
Sales Price $74,225 


Here is Florida living at its exclu- 
sive best...in homes that are new 
and exciting and beautiful—at Port 
Malabar on the east coast. Located 
within the city limits of Palm Bay, 
Port Malabar has every living con- 
venience you could ask for. And 
personal inspection wiil convince 
you of the quality and workmanship 
that goes into each home. 


Visit Port Malabar, see these won- 
derful Mackle-built homes. If you 
like the community, reserve a 
homesite for the future...only $10 
down, $10 a month. Yes, for the 
best your money can buy, by all 
means visit Port Malabar. 


While on your 
trip, stop in for 
a visit. If you 
can’t make it, 
write for infor- 
mation: P. O. 
Box 438, Palm 
Bay, Florida. 


(Prices subject to change) 


through 


(Mi Another MACKLE-BUILT COMMUNITY 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


— 


igail Wright 


WHEN YOU 


ACCOUNT FOR $250, OR MORE 


OPEN YOUR SAVINGS J 


Nationally known Wear Ever 
Aluminum 2-qt. Sauce Pan. New- 
Exciting! 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


al. 


Capt. Lewis’ Grave 
(Continued from page 698) 


the location of Elmwood was learned; 
Miss Starling was 97 years old at 
the time and an authority on her 
family. Miss Mary Belle Morton of 
Russellville located this graveyard. 

Appreciation was expressed to the 
Russellville Chapter for suggesting 
that descendants place a Revolution- 
ary War Soldier’s Marker at Capt. 
John Lewis’s grave and for arrang- 
ing the dedication ceremony. Mrs. 
Tims recognized the kindness of 
Prentiss Price of Rogersville, Tenn., 
a noted Lewis and Washington au- 
thority; he gave very helpful assist- 
ance to Mrs. Tim’s mother, Mrs. S. 
L. Hollingsworth, who prepared 
much of the history. 

Other descendants attending the 
dedication were Mrs. Eleanor McFaul 
of Springfield, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Pottinger; and Mr. Robert 
Markham of Auburn, Ky. At the 


conclusion of the ceremony, taps 


was sounded by Raymond, son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Davis. 
Dear Gabriel: 


E’re this comes to hand I expect your 


Brother Warner will be with you. If you 
conclude on a Trip down the River and 
should want funds you can draw on me on 
a certainty of payment for $1000—at 30 
days after sight or even a shorter sight if 
necessary. 

Yet I wish the time 60 days if to be had 
as I can be making an advantage of the 
money in the meantime the above sum I 
have rec.* since Warner left this indeed I 
have come to a settlement with Wilkerson 
he has p.* me between 11 and 1200 $ cash 
and at 60 days for the ball.*° There is a 
mistake in your Credit of the Frankfort 
setts. as he has your receipt for £ 105 with 
In.‘ he can neither pay the £ 50 nor the 
£ 360 so justly owing by him. I have 
written to Ford on the business. Send me 
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the Course of The 1000 Acre tract I bought 
of Capt. Springer. The patent issued t 
me from the Kentucky office say what lines 
bounds on Mercer’s Survey. Flour is at 
11 and 11% Dollars per barrell and do 
expect it will be higher. If you buy flow 
it should be of good quality I'd buy none 
else. Flour must be high at N. Orleans by 
the time you can get there. I urge you 
not to this business unless it meets your 
approbation. Cotton in return from the 
Mississippi might answer. It is worth at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, N. York a 
stated. Yet probably dollars may be a 
better cargo. Write me of Bledsoe any 
prospect of selling Ken.land at Chilscothy. 
My best respects to Mr. and Mrs. H. all 
well. W. M. is again taken to the bottle 
more than formerly. Milly is truly miser 
able as she writes me. If I could I would 
get her away from him. W. M. is drunk 
every day and night never I believe sober. 
Warren made a bad bargain with Swear. 
ingin. I shall abide by it certainly. Give 
my love to him. 
Your affectionate Father 
Lewis 
16 March 1801 
New Orleans and Georgia Cotton 25 to 26 
cents per pound 
Brown sugar Best quality 15 $ per cwt. 
Molasses 50 cents 
The above prices to be hand and calcula- 
tion ought not to be made higher. 
Baltimore & at Norfolk (The trade at 
Baltimore at present greatly superior to 
that at Philadelphia). The above are the 
current prices. Unless these articles can 
be had sufficiently low to make a profit of 
25% after paying’ cost & charges, Insur- 
ance, Int. not buy. 
the address is thusly: 
Mr. Gabriel Town Scott Coun. 
Kentucky 
Recommended to 
the care of Mr. 
John Hawkins 
George Town. 


the post por 
Fred. Va. Apr. 13 


PLEASE SEND YOUR 
D.A.R. MAGAZINE RENEWAL 
2 MONTHS IN ADVANCE 
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BISCAYNE CHAPTER 


LONSDALE B. GREEN 


Season’s Greetings From 
OSCEOLA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Bradenton, Florida 


MRS. MAURICE D. GREGG. REGENT 


Greetings from 
BARTOW CHAPTER 
Bartow, Florida 


Honoring MRS. DORA D. SMITH egent 
COLONEL ARTHUR ERWIN CHAPTER” 
Our 92-year-old active member 


Honoring MRS. DAISY PLATT HORTON 
Charter Mem! 
Cora Stickney Harper Chapter, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Honoring MRS. LAWRENCE PARKE SMITH, Regent 
Fontenada Chapter, D.A.RB. 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


Honoring our Past Regents 
FORT SAN NICHOLAS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
GARCILASO DE LA VEGA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lake Worth, Florida 


Compliments of 
JANE SHELDON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Beach, Florida 


Dickinson Chapter 
MRS. NORMAN B. MERKEL, Regent 
P. 0. Box 53' Beach, Fla. 


ton 


Golden Anniversary 
1910-1960 
Katherine Livingston Chapter 


Jacksonville, Florida 


mpliments 
JEFFERSON | CHAPTER 


D.A.R. 


TAMPA’ CHAPTER. A.R. 
TAMPA, FLOR 


Honoring 
Mrs. George Castleman Estill 
Florida State Regent, N.S.D.A.R. 
Former Member 
Everglades Chapter, Miami, Florida 
Organized 1909 


Honoring 
Mrs. E. N. Sheffield, Regent 


Joshua Stevens Chapter, D.A.R. 
St. Cloud, Florida 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 
AND SUBSCRIBERS! 


Would you like to help us save and 
benefit yourself, too? Send in your renewal 
two months in advance; postage will be 
saved on our notices and you will be as- 
sured of not missing a single copy! 


PRINCESS HIRRIHIGUA 
CHAPTER 


Extends a most cordial invitation to 
all Daughters, who visit our Resort 
City this Chapter 
Meetings. 


Or, if you rom to move to our City, 


we invite you to become an Active 


Member. 
For information contact the Regent: 


Mrs. Oliver E. Moore 

417 35th Avenue N.E. 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


National Parliamentarian 
(Continued from page 758) 


The name of the maker of a mo- 
tion is generally recorded but not 
the name of the seconder. If you 
read your R.O.R. carefully you will 
find that it is not mandatory to in- 
clude the name of the maker of a 
motion, but it is usually desirable. 
If minutes are to be published the 
procedure is quite different, and you 
will find an excellent example in the 
Proceedings of Continental Congress 


(R.O.R. p. 250). 


Tempe Wick 
(Continued from page 696) 


and accompanied the rebellious but 
now orderly soldiers to Princeton 
and spoke on their behalf. 

Each year more than half a mil- 
lion people visit Morristown Na- 
tional Historical Park a few miles 
south of Morristown and explore the 
Jockey Hollow campsite, the Con- 
tinental burying grounds, Dr. James 
Tilton’s camp hospital building, Con- 
tinental officers’ huts, and the Wick 
farm. Henry Wick came here from 
Long Island, building his home in 
1748. At that time he and his wife, 
Mary Cooper Wick, had four chil- 
dren: Henry Jr., Mary (who married 
Dr. Ebenezer Blachly), James, and 
Phoebe (who married Dr. William 
Leddell). A fifth child, Temperance, 
was born here in this house in 1758, 
growing up in the peaceful New Jer- 
sey countryside, only to have the 
main Continental Army camp upon 
her doorstep when war was declared 
against England. Tempe later mar- 
ried William Tuttle, a captain in the 
New Jersey Line during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Wick house, on a new founda- 
tion, has been restored by the Na- 
tional Park Service to appear as it 
did in Revolutionary War days. A 
black iron knocker decorated with 
the British lion hangs on the large 
oak door, similar to the knocker 
placed there by Henry Wick long be- 
fore he became a captain in the Mor- 
ris County Militia. From the small 
front entryway, one can go into the 
dining room or formal sitting room 
on the right where, among the Early 
American furnishings, is a desk that 
was a Wick family piece. A small 


(Continued on page 769) 
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STATE CHAIRMAN OF D.A.R. MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
== 
Organized April 25,1910 


Greetings to Sara De Sota Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


FIRST Federal Savings and ede Ausociation of Sarasota 


3 Convenient Locations 


“Over a quarter century of continuous service” 
Savings insured by Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


All Types of Insurance 
Savings Up To 20% 
Consultation Without Obligation 


1734 Main St., Sarasota, Fla. 


From Our Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 764) 
To anyone who worked under the 


direction of Herbert Hoover, however . 


remotely, he was always “The Chief.” 
Dorothy Horton McGee’s informative 
and well-prepared book shows how he 
attained his chiefdom. Left fatherless 
at an early age, he assisted his widowed 
mother, a Friend, by doing more than 
his share of chores. An uncle, Maj. 
Laban Miles, took him to live on an 
Indian reservation in Oklahoma, where 
he attended school with Indian children 
and learned much Indian lore, includ- 
ing the making of bows and arrows. 
Mrs. Hoover died when Herbert was 8, 
leaving three children to be “farmed 
out” among relatives. Largely self- 
taught in a great many subjects out- 
side the regular public school courses, 
in his teens he was already well- 
informed. 

He was among the first students to 
enter Stanford; his entire resources 
totaled $600; but he secured a job 
typing in the geology department under 
Dr. Branner, who also procured a sum- 
mer position for him with the Arkansas 
Geological Survey. Various jobs, in- 
cluding the position of manager of the 
football team, gave him a variety of 
interests; but possibly his friendship 
with Lou Henry, later Mrs. Hoover, 
gave him his greatest inspiration. After 
graduation, therefore, he doggedly set 
to work to earn a living large enough 
to justify marriage. It is an outstand- 
ing fact, however, that, from the time 
he secured a position as assistant engi- 
neer for Louis Janin of San Francisco 
in 1896, he never again had to ask 


MARABLE’S MARKET 


Fancy Groceries * Western Meat 
Frozen Foods * Ice Cream 

Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 

1924 South Osprey 

Sarasota, Florida 

Free Parking Lot 


Venice Area Branch 
SARASOTA FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
446 So. Tamiami Trail, Venice, Florida 
Insured Savings * Home Loans 
Main Office: 1718 Main Street, Sarasota 
Southside Office: 

Corner of Bee Ridge & Tamiami Trail, Sarasota 


for a job—so firmly did he build his 


In the Great State 
of Florida 


There’s No Match 
For Electric Living! 


Florida Power & Light Co. 
Miami, Florida 


Compliments of 
REYNOLDS’ PIANO COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Florida 


IRWIN’S 
Dresses 
Millinery 
Accessories 
545 North Atlantic Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


reputation for capability, skill, and 
honesty. 

The first of a number of jobs out- 
side this country was with a gold- 
mining company in Western Australia; 
he then moved on to China, where a 
salary of $20,000 a year, plus ex- 
penses (back in 1899, mind you!) per- 
mitted him to marry his Lou. They 
were in China, as is well known, at the 
time of the Boxer Rebellion, and were 
under siege for over two weeks. 
Hoover’s earliest experience with re- 
lief of human suffering was attained 
during the dreadful days of the Re- 
bellion, where a number of countries 
vied with each other to see who could 
steal the most from the Chinese. 

The story of MHerbert Hoover’s 
masterful handling of food distribution 
in Europe during and after World War 
I earned Hoover the almost hysterical 
gratitude of many peoples. He is that 
rarity—a legend in his lifetime. Every- 
one is familiar with the events of his 
Presidency and of the activities of his 
later years, including the master plan 
for Government reorganization on a 
more efficient basis. 

He has not been given the credit 
due him, however, for a dry wit and 
an ability as a raconteur. At his fish- 
ing camp down in Virginia, he was the 
principal teller of stories around the 
campfire. Some of his speeches are 
masterpieces of dry humor. It is this 
well-balanced mixture of efficiency, 
understanding, and humor that makes 
him our most admired Senior Citizen. @ 


WINCHESTER (ENGLAND) CON- 
SISTORY COURT DEPOSITION, 
1561-1602. Selections Edited With 
an Introduction, by Arthur J. Willis, 
Hambleden, Lyminge, Folkestone, 
Kent. Warren & Son, Ltd. The 
Wykeham Press, Winchester. 1960. 
69 pp. 18s. ($2.75) plus 9d. ($0.10) 
for postage. 

Possibly the best way to review this 
valuable and delightful book is to cite 
the two opening paragraphs of the 
Preface: 

There is in the Diocesan Registry at 
Winchester a series of deposition books in 
Consistory Court causes covering, prac- 
tically without break, the period from 
1561-1602, as well as one earlier and one 
later book. The collection is small enough 
to be studied as a whole and yet, apart 
from the two odd volumes, provides a pic- 
ture of one aspect of this Court for the 
greater part of the reign of Elizabeth I. 

The value of publication of this selection 
might be, it seems to me, fourfold. The 
complete transcript of the records in one 
or two causes illustrates the formal lan- 
guage of the court process . . . Moreover, 
the descriptions of themselves given by 
the deponents are an example of the valu- 
able matter available for genealogists. In 
this small extract are mentioned over 100 
parishes of the diocese and some 250 
individual surnames. 

Hampshire Marriage Licenses, com- 
piled by Mr. Willis, has also just been 
published. It contains 140 pages and is 
obtainable from the compiler at $6.50, 
plus $0.10 for postage; this includes 
a full index of names of the parties. ® 
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Lake Wales Chapter, Lakes Wales, Fla. 


SEE and HEAR 
¢ Presentations of Leonardo da Vinci’s “LAST SUPPER” portrayed in 


mosaic tile 


old “Tree of Ages” 


paintings 


DA VINCI GALLERY featuring futuristic inventions and 


CONDUCTED TOURS through the “Gardens of Peace”; past 4,000 yr. 


the RIDGE 
When in Florida 


45 years of continuous service 


WAVERLY GROWER 


Between 


Bok Tower & Cypress Gardens 


Picnic Grounds 


Tempe Wick 
(Continued from page 767) 
room opens into this one and served 
as the spinning room where Tempe 
helped her mother and older sisters 
spin flax into linen and wool into 
homespun. The large room at the 
rear is the kitchen with herbs from 
the reconstructed garden drying 


from the rafters. A storage room 


opening into the kitchen contains in- 
teresting examples of Colonial uten- 
sils. From the kitchen one may enter 
the other side of the house, now fur- 
nished as the master bedroom and, 


DECEMBER 1960 sis 


opening onto this room, the small 
bedroom where Tempe hid her horse. 
The house-is oak frame with interior 
walls sheathed with wide boards of 
native whitewood; the fireplaces are 
paneled with poplar. 

Visitors to the park evince much 
interest in Tempe Wick, and in Mor- 
ristown at the Historical Museum 
directly behind the Ford Mansion— 
Washington’s headquarters during 
those bitter winters—is prominently 
displayed the red flannel cape owned 
by Temperance Wick and worn on 
her exciting ride that January day. ® 


Lake Wales 
Florida 


Famous for Fine Foods 
Served in the Atmosphere of the old South 


Highway 27A 


Rooms—Motels—Dining Room 


Drugs and Sundries 


ELLIS DRUG COMPANY 
WALGREEN AGENCY 
225 Stuart Ave. Telephone 2-6331 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 
Soda and Lunch 
Carefully Compounded Prescriptions 
In Lake Wales, Florida 
Don’t Miss 
The Highlander Restaurant 
with 
Antiques and Gifts 
Alt 27 at North Avenue 
Duncan Hines 
With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 762) 
The meeting of October 10 was held 
in the historic town of Arrow Rock, 
45 miles away by chartered bus. It was 
a luncheon meeting in the 125-year-old 
Arrow Rock Tavern, which is in the 
custody of the Missouri DAR’s. The 
speaker, Col. A. R. Troxell, gave the 
life history of Missouri’s famous 
painter, George C. Bingham, who had 
lived in this town. Later we drove to 
the Bingham home, which is in the 
process of restoration.—Cara N. Barns. 
Santa Rosa (Santa Rosa, Calif.) 
At the recently held Annual Con- 
ference of the California State Society, 
our chapter received honorable men- 
tion for its activities during Con- 
stitution Week in 1959. Mrs. Sam 
H. Haven, our regent, brilliantly 
led our chapter in making Constitu- 
tion Week a memorable one in this 
community. On October 16, our mayor 
proclaimed the week of October 
17 Constitution Week. Mrs. Haven 
talked on the local radio, urging rev- 
erent observance and display of the flag 
by all citizens. During the week, special 
prayers were said daily in all churches 
for the preservation of our Constitution. 
High school history classes devoted 2 
days to special study of the great 
document. 
A highlight of the week’s observance 
was the display occupying the front 
(Continued on page 771) 
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PLANTATION INN 
i 
g Howell GLASS BLOWERS 
Willi, Temple Oranges 
Ik nges in Season 
Vv 
ted on State Road 540 


SAVANNAH 
CHAPTER 


AMERICAN 
SALUTES 

GIRL 

SCOUTS 


Photo By Williams Studio, Savannah 


In the centennial year of the birth of their Founder, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. begin their fifth year as proud stewards of the 
Juliette Gordon Low Birthplace. These drawing rooms reflect the belief that present-day Girl Scouts and visitors to the lovely old Regency 
home can have experiences for enriching life in the 1960s by learning more about the creative and purposeful personality of “Daisy” Low. 
She chose Savannah to found the Girl Scouts in 1912 and the Girl Scout Council of Savannah still occupies the headquarters she established 
in the old carriage house of the Low home just a few blocks from the Gordon property. 


aoreneah is a city rich in beauty and history dating from the Colonial period. It offers many rewarding opportunities to visitors. 


This page through the courtesy of the following public spirited firms: 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


HOTEL DESOTO—A Savannah Tradition 


: THE PIRATES’ HOUSE—“OF TREASURE ISLAND FAME” 
; Redbook Says: One of the 34 best restaurants in the U.S. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC GAS COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


| 
UNION _BAG-C ORPO GEORGIA 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION, SAVANNAH, GE I 
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PATRIOTIC TOWELS 


lio, Savannah 


ards of the 
Id Regency 
Jaisy” Low. 
established 


to visitors. 


Hand printed on Pure American Linen 
Three Colorful Styles: Spirit of ’76, 

_ Thirteen Original States, Paul Revere. 

$1.25 each, postpaid. 


De Carion’s Gift Shop 
109 No. 50th St., Omaha 32, Nebr. 
Mrs, Albert T. De Carion, Regent, Goldenrod Chapter 


FOR FELINE FANCIERS 


LINEN 
TOWELS 


that take a shine 
to every dish they 
meet. For yourself, 
for hostess gifts, 

for cafe curtains. 
30” x 17”. $1.25 
eo. Siamese—four 
beauties on off- 
white. Smug Cat— 
red, aqua or blue. 


DOROTHY H. BECKER 
Dept. D—1378 E. 8th St. 
BROOKLYN 30, N. Y. 


FOR THE TREASURED 
GIFT THIS CHRISTMAS 


Coat of Arms 
RESEARCH AND 
OIL PAINTINGS 

$14.00 and up 
Write for Brochure 
COAT OF ARMS 


308 South Main Street 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


Phone TE 9-3253 


CAROLINA RESEARCH 
30 years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 


Memorials Markers 
Tablets 


poystul 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


MELERJOHAN- WENGLER 


Cimc J OM 


1102 Ww St 


A Brave 
Record 
OVER 10,000 
IN USE FROM 


COAST TO 
COAST 


NEWMAN 


MARKERS 
IN SOLID BRONZE—5 SIZES 
Write for Free Catalog 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


674 W. 4th St., 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American gg Foreign) 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 

of America’’ and other historical and genealogical 

serial volumes. Correspondence or interviews may be 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 


(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


This Magazine is from Our Presses 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 © DC 


Searches in 


Virginia and North Carolina 
County Records 


ELIJAH T. SUTHERLIN 
Telephone: 793-1584 
414 Airport Drive—Danville, Virginia 


YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


if we think your manuscript has unusual possibili- 
ties, we will offer you a straight royalty or reason- 
able subsidy. Send manuscript for free editorial 
report or write for Brochure DAR. 

Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 
27th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 
324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 

Paintings 


10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all 


Jamestown ; Mayflower, $10.00. 
Edith Tunnell, PL, New York 63, N.Y. 


Virginia 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 769) 


Constitution Week window display of Santa Rosa 
Chapter, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


window in our largest department store 
for the entire week. In the center of 
this window was a 100-year-old wedding 
dress on a model, in a baroque white 
frame, backed by a large Flag. Below 
this frame was a parchment copy of the 
Mayor’s proclamation, with a copy of 
the Constitution itself at the right, ac- 
companied by a picture of all its 
signers. To the far right of the window 
was an old spinning wheel. Other ob- 
jects in the window were a 36-star 
Flag, a picture of Betsy Ross making 
the first Flag, a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, an old quill pen and 
inkwell, and various old documents be- 
longing to chapter members, Mrs. 
Haven and her committee were re- 
sponsible for this display, which com- 
manded a great deal of attention from 
passers-by and was described in our 
local newspaper. —Harriet Crossland 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 

County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 
We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL | 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Free Editorial . Inquiries also 
businesses, , churches, etc. Send 
Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. DAR, 120 


4 

; 
e \ 
J 
<0 
ii 
See 
x 
RGIA 
= Shockoe Hill Cemet 
Ady: Vol, I—1822-1850, tor 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 8 Ww. 1. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


19 CITY-WIDE BANKING OFFICES 


WHO 
DESIRE THE BEST IN BANKING 
AND TRUST SERVICES 


The National Metropolitan Bank and its successor, American Security 
and Trust Company, have been the depository for the D.A.R. since 1896. 


Office Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave., 


at Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation °¢ 


Washington, D.C. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


D.A.R. MAGAZINE ADVERTISING NEWS 


Isn’t December a magic word? An at- 
tempt to analyze the age-old yearly re- 
action to the word is truly frustrating. 
December brings the season when nostalgia, 
anticipation and realization are more acute 
than at any other time of the year. This 
is when the spirit of giving is eminent 
everywhere. Possibly that spirit was at 
work several months ahead of time as you 
will realize when you read the exciting 
total added to the Magazine Account by 
_ California and Florida, the States sponsor- 
ing this Issue. 

Each of California’s 139 Chapters has 
_ space in the December Issue, making a 
_ repeat of 100% Chapter participation. Isn’t 
that marvelous? A total of $3,433.00 in ad- 
_-vertising and $100.00 for cuts appears in 
_ this Issue. La Puerta De Oro Chapter leads 
with $745.00 plus $10 for a cut, followed by 
Rodeo De Las Aguas Chapter with $340.00 
and a $10.00 cut, and the State Society 
with $300.00 and $10 cut. This 100% 
participation should be an inspiration to all 
other States to go out and do likewise! 
Many, many thanks, California. The State 
_ Regent is Mrs. Walter M. Flood, the State 
_ Chairman, Mrs. William C. Braly, the State 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. William H. Gunther. 

38 Chapters in Florida responded with 
a total of $2,327.00 including $77.00 for 
cuts and mats. Isn’t that fine? Orlando 

Chapter leads with $305.00 plus $18 in cuts 
and mats, then Ponce de Leon Chapter 
with $300.00 and $20 for cuts, Lake Wales 
Chapter with $175.00, and we must men- 


tion St. Andrews Bay Chapter for they _ 
secured a close $170.00 in advertisements. — 


Our thanks to Mrs. George C. Estill, State 
Regent, Mrs. Lonsdale B. Green, State 
Chairman, and the Florida Daughters. 

Miscellaneous advertising amounts to 
to $1,215.20 plus $13.00 for cuts and mats, 
making the grand total for December, 
$7,088.20. 

An important reminder—Copy for Honor 
Roll credit must be in the Magazine Ad- 
vertising Office in Washington by February 
Ist, 1961. Chapter copy is to relate to 
advertising or sponsored space for Honor 
Roll credit. State Conference articles do 
not count for such credit. 

Excellent material has been received for 
the January Issue from Connecticut, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma. It is not too soon 
to be thinking of approval for space in 
specific advance Issues. If your State has 
not yet reserved future space, won’t you 
please do so, and keep in mind that we do 
need sponsors for the August-September 
and October 1961 Issues? Our sponsors for 
those Issues this year supplied much of the 
income that made it possible to operate all 
phases of work in the Magazine Office dur- 
ing the summer without having to borrow 
from the general fund. 

Do you feel as I do that this year 
December has a deeper meaning as it 
kindles the re-birth of hope for peace on 
earth among men of good will? The girls 
in our Advertising Office join me in saying 
“Little prayer go far and wide, bless all 
our friends this Christmastide.” 
Justina B. (Mrs. George J.) 

National Chairman 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN .BRONZE CO. 


#452. KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
FAQ DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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